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SENATE  MM  The  new  Senate  farm  bill,  emoodying  the  debenture  plan, 

BILL  was  favorably  reported  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  according  to 

the  press  to-day. 


IMMIGRA-TIOIT  The  Senate  immigration  committee  voted  yesterday  to 

LEG-ISLATIQN       definitely  postpone  action  on  the  question  of  repealing  the 

national  origins  clause  in  the  immigration  act.   (Press,  Apr •24.) 


MILK  MERGrERS  Representative  Brand  of  Ohio  in  the  House  yesterday 

charged  that  the  Borden  Com.pany  and  the  Dairy  Products  Company 
were  buying  up  all  the  milk  plants  in  the  country,  according 

to  the  press  to-day. 


MEDITERRAMlN  a  Winter  Park,  Fla.  ,  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Within 

PRUIT  PLY  twenty-four  hours  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  which  has 

hitherto  been  found  only  in  Orange,  Seminole  and  Lake  Counties 
in  central  Florida,  has  been  discovered  as  far  north  as  Ocala 
and  reported  seen  as  far  south  as  Miami.    Dr.  Charles  A.  Campbell,  entomologist 
of  Rollins  College  at  Winter  Park,  said:   'The  presence  of  the  Mediterranean 
fly  in  Florida  necessitates  a  warfare  of  continental  dimensions.    While  the 
boll  weevil  confines  itself  largely  to  cotton,  this  new  arrival  is  no  respecter 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  but  attacks  some  seventy  varieties  and  is  capable  of 
prolific  progeny.^     Stops  have  been  taken  to  safeguard  the  immense  citrus  in- 
dustry of  Florida  and  an  army  of  men  is  already  at  work  destroying  all  fallen 
and  infested  fruit,  patrolling  the  highways  and  surveying  all  territory  where 
the  presence  of  the  fly  is  suspected.     It  is  probable  that  sooner  or  later,  in 
spite  of  all  precautions,  the  menace  may  extend  to  other  States,  thus  enlarging 
and  complicating  the  problem  of  extermination..,." 


RADIO  III  Radio  service  in  the  home  will  bring  about  a  "super- 

THE  HOlvlE  university  of  the  future"  and  development  of  higher  educational 

standards  in  the  public  schools,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
annual  budget  for  the  education  of  Americans  25,000,000  children. 
Major  G-en.  Ceorge  0.  Squier,  retired,  yesterday  predicted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing at  Washington  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.    General  Squier  was 
discussing  his  invention  of  the  "monophone,"  which  he  described  as  a  "one-way 
telephone  for  program  service."    The  monophone,  G-eneral  Squier  told  the 
members  of  the  academy,  "proposes  to  put  the  telephone  wires  now  leading  into 
millions  of  boxes  to  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  providing  multiple  program 
service. . .Television  and  sound  moving  pictures  in  the  house,"  he  said,  "will 
find  technical  advantages  in  this  particular  form  of  wired  radio  circuit." 
(Press,  Apr.  24.) 
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The  family  will  be  the  first  subject  of  study  by  the  newly 
founded  institute  of  human  relations  at  Yale  University,  according 
to  President  James  Howland  Angell,  who  made  an  announcement  to 
this  effect  in  an  article  in  the  April  18  edition  of  the  Yale 
Alumni  Weekly,     In  his  article  President  Angell  gave  the  most 
comprehensive  summary  yet  published  of  the  origin  and  plans  of  the 
institute.    Ee  said,  in  part:   "Here  we  have  one  of  the  oldest  of 
human  institutions  which,  under  the  conditions  of  contemporary 
life,  is  being  subjected  to  great  strain  and  from  which,  .when 
badly  conditioned,  there  seem  to  flow  m^ny  unhappy  conse<luences 
affecting  the  life  of  the  members  as  well  as  the  society  which 
supports  them. ...The  great  and  primary  need  of  our  time,  Mhicn 
the  institute  as  such  is  set  to  serve  as  far  as  it  may,  is  a 
fuller  and  m.ore  exact  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts.    This  is 
said  with  full  knowledge  and  recognition  of  the  many  admirable 
beginnings  which  have  been  else^^^here  mkide  in  attacking  these 
problems.    But  there  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  any  such 
cooperative  study  as  is  now  proposed  carried  on  by  all  the  im.- 
portant  groups  of  sciences  and  technologies  which  are  capable  of 
contributing  to  a  complete  under  stranding  of  the  situation. 
Needless  to  say,  one  of  the  m.ost  important  conseq.uences  which  we 
hope  to  achieve  through  the  operation  of  the  institute  is  the 
training  of  m.en  in  the  various  specialities  related  to  human 
conduct  and  social  organization.    We  desire  to  s^apply  them  with 
a  wider  and  more  detailed  range  of  lenders tanding  of  the  complex 
factors  vjliich  enter  into  their  problems  than  has  hitherto  been 
practicable* . . " 

Australian  "Australians  paper  requirements  mxay  eventually  be  m-et  by 

Paper  the  product  of  native  paper  mills,  although  at  present  all  paper 

Pulp  used'  in  the  comjnonwealth  is  imported.    Eucalyptus  fiber  has  been 

successfully  made  into  paper  on  an  experim.ental  scale.  Hitherto 
attempts  at  utilizing  hardwoods  like  eucalyptus  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful, because  the  m.echanical  methods  of  producing  pulp  will  not 
work  with  hardv;oods,  and  the  standard  alkali  processes  for  pro- 
ducing chemiical  pulp  hnve  resulted  in  paper  that  is  too  bulky, 
soft  and  '  short '  when  tried  with  eucalyptus.    However,  a  m.odifica--. 
tion  of  one  of  the  alkali  processes  has  been  v/orked  out  which 
gives  a  paper  of  satisfactory  finish  and  strength. " (Science, Apr .19) 

Biologists  Science  Progress  (London)  for  April  says:  "There  is  a  large 

for  Brit-    and  growing  dem:and  throughout  the  British  Empire  for  m.en  trained 
ish  Agri-    in  biolOQ^    The  universities  hs,ve  not  yet  succeeded  in  satisfying 
culture        this  demand;  almost  every  one  of  the  dominions  and  colonies  has 

expanded  its  staff  of  trained  biologists  during  the  last  ten  years 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  demand  now  exceeds  the  supply.  Sven 
the  colonies  which  stand  on  the  threshold  of  full  development 
have  recro-ited  over  five  hundred  biologists  during  the  last  eight 
and  a  half  years  and  the  numbers  of  directors  and  of  assistants 
now  exceed  1,200,     Cominercial  and  other  concerns  such  as  the 
Empire  Cotton  Growing  Corporation  and  the  Rubber  Association  of 
Mala^ra  and  Ceylon  are  also  making  increased  use  of  research  work- 
ers •    The  cause  of  this  shortage  is  attributed  in  part  to  lack 
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tof  appropriate  teaching  in  schools  and  universities,   the  physical 
side  liaving  predominated  to  the  detriment  of  the  oiological  side. 
To  overcome  ohese  disacilities  man;;,-"  suggestions  have  heen  put 
forward,  such  as,  hetzer  cooperation  Detvv'een  schools  and  universi- 
ties and  specialization  after  graduation,   the  student  to  octain  a 
thoro-jgh  grounding  in  the  principles  of  oiological  science,  chem- 
istry, physics  and  pr^.ctical  agriculture..."  Science/quB^Ei^l, 
recent  article  in  the  London  Times,  which  said:   "The  Empire  needs 
"biologists  to  comhat  insect  and  fungoid  diseases,  to  creed  improved 
crop  varieties.,  to  gra.de  up  livestock  and  advise  on  pedigree  breed- 
ing, to  im-prove  meat  and  dairy  produce,  to  fight  animal  diseases, 
and  to  prevent  loss  in  the  storage  and  transport  of  agricultural 
produce. . ." 

China  as  Lew  Zilcman  w?:ites  from  Plarbin,  Manchuria,  of  "China^s 

Sugar  Possibilities  as  a  Market  for  Sugar"  in  Pacts  About  Sugar  for 

Market         April  20.    He  says  in  part:  "It  has  seem.ed  to  the  writer  that 

the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only,  remed37  for  a  condition  of  chronic 
over  supply  v/as  "^o  find  new  m.arkets  by  developing  demand  in  co^an- 
tries  where  consumption  is  still  fc,r  below  the  average  of  Sarope 
and  America.    Having  lived  in  Chiria  for  two  score  years  and  being 
acci.uainted  with  the  s'Jg'ar  miarket  there  he  has  felt  that  China 
might  be  the  agency  for  relieving  the  world's  sugar  crisis.  Cer- 
tainly it  Y/ould  be  preferable,   instead  of  allowing  cane  to  go  to 
waste  in  the  fields  and  bearing  enormous  losses  Just  to  reduce 
the  surplus  supply/  of  a  particular  country,  to  sacrifice  an  eq.^a-al 
or  smaller  amo"OJit  in  educating  the  Cliinese  to  use  more  sugar  by 
selling  it  to  them  at  a  very  low  price.     This  would  not  result  in 
a  total  loss  such  as  is  incurred  ^^hcn  the  cane  is  destroyed  or 
left  -oncut  in  the  field,  but  would  be  an  investmicnt  that  might 
prove  very  profitable  ultimiately,  considering  that  its  objective 
is  a  miTrket  of  450,000.000  people.  ...  China' s  keen  interest  in 
constrj-ctive  enterprises  and  the  desire  of  her  officials  to  de- 
velop industries  that  v/ill  give  occupation  to  native  labor  sug- 
gest as  an  effective  plan  for  building  up  the  sugar  trade  in 
China  the  establishment  of  native  refineries,  designed  and 
equipped  by  Ajnerican  engineers  and  ma^chinei^^  m^an'of acturers ,  such 
as  those  firms  that  have  constructed  very  efficient  factories 
in  Japan,  and  supplying  these  refineries  with  low-priced  raw 
sugar  from-  Cuba.     This  would  provide  increased  business  for  all 
three  countries  and  would  m^ean  additional  steamship  tonnages..." 

Cotton  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  April  23  says: 

Waste  "...A  cotton  waste  entailing  millions  of  dollars  everj^^  year,  prom.- 

ising  still  greater  waste  in  the  future  goes  forward,  but  nobody 
makes  an  effort  to  stop  it.     It  is  in  the  production  of  inferior 
cotton,  ever;y  year  growing  poorer,  producing  a  smaller  incom-e  for 
the  farm-ers.    A  prom.inent  cotton  m.ill  man  testifying  before  a 
congressional  committee  said  the  q:cjality  of  American  cotton  was 
steadily  deteriorating.    He  found  the  trend  all  over  the  world  is 
for  lighter  cotton  cloth.     Such  cloth  contains  less  cotton  to  the 
yard  and  therefore  should  have  a  lighter,  longer,  stronger  staple.. 
Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  Am^erican  crop,  he  said,   is  of  a 
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staple  of  which  we  have  ai.-ny  reason  to  be  proud.    There  is  one 
variety  of  cotton  in  particular  called  'half-and-half  which  is 
popular  with  the  farmers.    This  short  staple  cotton,  he  said,  is 
not  better  than  the  low  grade  stuff  that  is  raised  in  India.  Coining 
from  a  mill  man  whose  business  it  is  to  spin  cotton  this  statement 
should  carry  weight,    How  see  what  is  the  effect  of  raising  so  much 
short  staple,  low  grade  cotton.     In  its  report  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  cotton  crop  year,  the  International  Federation 
of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  of  Manchester,  Sngland,  gave  figures  of 
the  world  consumption  and  mill  stocks  of  cotton  of  different  growths. 
Compared  with  the  previous  year  there  was  less  American  cotton  con- 
sumed outside  of  the  United  States  but  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  Indian  cotton.    At  the  end  of  the  six  months' 
period  foreign  mills  held  in  their  stocks  no  more  Am.erican  cotton 
than  in  the  year  before  but  about  50  per  cent  more  Indian  cotton, 
We  are  hxanding-   more  of  our  export  business  to  another  country 
that  can  raise  the  same  inferior  q.uality  of  cotton  and  sell  it 
cheaper.    Under  our  system  of  marketing  the  country  buyer  pays 
the  farmer  the  same  price  for  short  and  long  staple  cotton.  Naturall 
the  farmer  raises  the  variety  that  will  produce  the  most  per  acre 
even  though  he  is  in  the  long  run  the  loser  thereby." 

Orr&in  A  recomm.endation  against  any  general  reduction  in 

Rates  freight  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products  on  western  railroads 

has  been  made  to  the  Interstate  Comm.erce  Comm-ission  by  its  exam- 
iners ajfter  invest igatir^g  the  subject,  according  to  the  press  of 
April  21,    Arthur  R.  Mackley  and  George  J.  Hall  prepared  the 
report  after  taking  testimony  and  conducting  an  inq.uiry  under 
the  provisions  of  Hoch-Smith  congressional  resolution  which  sought 
a  reduction  in  rates  if  feasible.    Oral  arguments  on  the  report 
will  bo  heard  before  the  commission  on  ¥ia,y  27.    The  examiners 
stated  in  their  report  that  depression  still  exists  in  agriculture 
but  that  the  general  level  of  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products 
in  the  Western  States  is  not  unreasonable.    But  transportation 
rates  should  be  distributed  more  eq.uitably,  the  exam.iners  recom- 
mendedy  advocating  that  rates  from  Kansas  to  Missouri  river  markets 
be  increased,  and  rates  from,  the  same  State  to  the  gulf  should 
be  reduced.     Increaseswere  recommended  from  Uorth  Dakota  to 
Duluth  and  Minneapolis  and  reduction  in  rates  from  Oklalioma  to 
Texas  ports.        '  '  "  Reductions  from  intermountain 

territory  to  eastern  and  western  points  also  were  advocated. 

Wool  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  April  20  says;  "There 

Miarket         has  been  rather  more  business  the  last  ten  days  in  wool  in  con- 
seCLuence  of  further  price  concessions,  v/hich  have  been  most  pro- 
nounced on  medium  wools.    These  latter  wools  are  evidently  reced- 
ing to  normal  price  parity  with  fine  wools.    Further  bu;>'ing  of 
medium  clips  in  Idaho  to  a  limited  extent  is  reported  at  32  to 

34  cents  chiefly.     In  Ohio  and  Michigan  buying  is  reported  at 

35  to  40  cents  for  medium  and  80  to  88  cents  for  fine  wools, 
according  to  the  lot.    Foreign  m^arkets  arc  generally  steady,  with 
moderate  demand.  Yorkshire  is  barely  firm  on  merinos.    The  manu- 
facturing position  is  hardly  changed.    Business  moves  moderately.'* 


^  ■  ....... 
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MARIC3T  ^OH^ITIOIJ^S 

Farm 

Products  April  25— .G-rain       ■  prices:    ITo.2  red  vanter  wheat  Kansas 

City  $1.10  to  $1.12;  lTo.2  hard  winter  (12-|^  protein)  Kansas  City 
$1.09  to  $1.15;  lTo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansas 
City  $1.07  to  $1.13;  lTo.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  87|^  to  88^^?^; 
Minneapolis  77  to  789>^;  Kansas  City  82  to  83^2^;  iJo.3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  87-1$^  to  90|cz^;  Minneapolis  83  to  85^;  Kansas  City  83  to  86^; 
lTo.3  white  oats  Chicago  46j  to  47^^;  Minneapolis  42^  to  44^^; 
Kansas  City  46  to  47c^, 

Livestock  prices:     Sla^oghter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 
steers  (1100-1500  IdsO  good  and  choice  $13.65  to  $14*85;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $10  to  $12;  heifers,   (850  Ihs.  dovai)  good  and 
choice  $13  to  $14,85;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13  to  $17;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $12.50  to  $13.50; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Its.)  medium-,  good  and  choice  $11.15 
to  $11.55;  light  lights  (130-160  Ids.)  medium  to  choice  $10.50 
to  $11.70;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  m.edium.,  good  and  choice, 
$9.50  to  $11.35  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  ahovG  c[-,iot  at  ions) .    Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:  Lrjnhs,  good 
and  choice  (84  Ihs.  doT/n)  $15.35  to  $16.15;  feedirig  lamos  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice  $13.25  to  $16.75. 

future  contracts  on  the  Nev;  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 2  points  to  19.72<;7  on  the  llew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
9  points  to  19,02^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  5  points 
to  19^^.    n:>,e  average  price  of  MiddliPig  spot  cotton  in  10  desig- 
nated miirkets  advanced  2  points  to  18.53^.    On  the  same  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  19, 97^.^. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  about  steady  at  $7-$7.25 
per  douole-head  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    Maine  sacked  G-reen 
Mountains  $1.35-$1.75  per  100  pourxds  in  city  markets;  mostly 
$1.10  i.o.b.  PrcsCiue  Isle.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  V?hites  firm 
at  70^-90^  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  45^-50^  per  cwt.  f.o.b. 
Stevens. Point ,  Waupacs,.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  ranged 
$1.50-S2. 25  per  standard  crate,  mixed  IJo.l  and  2  in  consi:iming 
centers;  mostly  $1-$1.05  f.o.b.  Texas  points.  Midwestern 
sacked  yellov/  varieties  $5-$5.25  per  100  pounds  in  New  York 
City.    South  Carolina  Pointed  type  cabbage  $1-$1.25  per  1^ 
bushel  hamper  in  terminal  m^irkets.    Texas  Round  type  $2,25-$3 
in  a  few  cities;  $16-$17  f.o.b.  b-ulk  per  ton  Texas  points. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  ranged  $c-$5.75  per  barrel  in  New  York 
City;  few  $5  f.o.b.  Rochester.    Virginia  Yellow  Newtowns  $2.75 
per  bushel  basket  in  New  York  City. 

7Jliclesale  prices  of  fresh  creamicry  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  45|^;  91  score,  45|-^;  90  score,  45i^z^. 

F^iolesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  Am.erican  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Flats,  22^  to  23^;  Single  Daisies,  23f  to  23^c^; 
Young  Am-ericas,  23|$2^  to  24(^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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THE  PSSSIDENT  Presivient  Hoover  recommended  to  Congress  yesterday  that 

ASKS  FRUIT         $4,250,000  "be  made  available  to  "meet  the  grave  emergency  due 
FLY  FUND  to  the  presence  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in  certain  sec- 

tions of  the  State  of  Florida."    The  recommendation,  transmitted 
"by  the  President  to  the  House,  suggested  tliat  the  amount  remain 
available  until  Juno  30,  1930,  for  necessary  expenses  "in  connection  with  the 
eradication,  control  and  prevention  of  the  spread  of  this  pest."  Representative 
G-recn  of  Florida  said  ho  had  been  assured  by  House  leaders  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  House  within  the  next  few  days  to  pass  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  rccoramcndc?.,t ion  of  the  Chief  Executive.   (A,P.  ,Apr.  25.) 


THE  HOUSE 
PAB4  BILL 


The  press  to-day  reports  that  debate  went  ahead  steadily 
on  the  Haugen  farm  bill  yesterday  with  the  result  that  rapid 
progress  was  made  and  indications  are  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed  by  the  House  this  afternoon. 


CEDAR  A  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. ,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Positive 

ERADICATION       action  looking  toward  a  national  cer.r.r  eradication  law  for  the 
protection  of  fruit  growers  has  been  taken  by  the  West  Virginia 
Horticultural  Society,  it  was  learned  yesterday.    The  society 
met  at  Martinsburg  on  Saturday  and  voted  to  present  a  solid  front  in  supporting 
the  West  Virginia  State  cedar  eradication  law.. .In  an  effort  to  make  the  cedar 
eradication  law  n^utional  in  scope  and  to  have  the  Federal  G-ovcrnment  relieve 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  of  the  work  of  cutting  the  cedars,  a  committee  of 
three  is  now  at  work  arranging  a  meeting  with  representatives  of  fruit  grov/ers 
in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  at  Martinsburg  on  May  1 
for  the  discussion  of  a  program,  according  to  the  information  received* ■ - 


BEET  SUGAR  After  hearing  reports  on  the  present  condition  of  the 

INDUSTRY  American  beet  sugar  industry,  the  United  States  Beet  Sugar 

ASKS  TARIFF       Association,  at  Its  annual  meeting  yesterday,  formulated  a 

program  of  increased  duties  which  it  will  seek  to  have  incor- 
porated in  the  tariff  bill  now  being  drafted  by  the  House  ways 
and  means  committee.    The  program  calls  for  higher  duties  both  on  foreign  and 
Cuban  imports  and  a  restriction  on  Philippine  free  sugar  shipments  into  this 
country.    The  association  would  have  the  present  2.20  cents  per  pound  duty  on 
foreign  sugar  ;  cji  increase  from  1,76  to  2.40  cents  in  the  Cuban  preferential 
tariff  and  the  limiting  of  Philippine  free  imports  to  500,000  long  tons  with 
the  full  3--cent  duty  imposed  on  additional  shipments.   (A. P.,  Apr.  25.) 

EOREI&N  BANK  A  Vienna  dispatch  April  24  states  that  the  Austrian 

HATES  Bank^s  rate  has  been  raised,  effective  on  that  date,  from  5^ 

to  7^  per  cent.  The  measure  is  due  to  the  situation  in  the 
world  money  market  as  affected  by  American  withdrawals  of 
short-time  credits. 
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Ayres  on  The  existence  and  future  of  the  country's  great  commercial 

Money  "banks,  in  fact  the  entire  "banking  system,  of  the  United  States,  is 

Market         "being  threatened  "by  operation  of  the  "invisihle  hanking  system"  of 
the  call  money  market,  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  vice  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company  and  noted  economist,  asserted  in  an  address 
April  17  h of ore  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  at  Edgcwator  Park,  Misso    Mr.  Ayres  took  the  position 
that  the  credit  situation  showed  no  inflation  in  volume  of  demand 
deposits,  wholesale  prices  or  industrial  production.    At  the  same 
time,  he  asserted,  "there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  velocity 
of  circulation  of  money  and  credit,  as  revealed  hy  reports  showing 
the  numher  of  times  demand  deposits  arc  checked  out  and  brought 
hack  to  the  hanks  in  short  periods  of  time*.."  (Press,  Apr.  20.) 

British  A  London  dispatch  April  22  states  that  the  Ministry  of 

Living  Labor  estimates  the  cost  of  living  at  the  end  of  March  at  62  per 
Cost  cent  above  July,  1914,  against  66  a  month  ago  and  64  a  year  ago. 

The  report  says:  "The  fall  on  the  month  is  du%  largely  to  disap- 
pearance of  severe  weather  and  to  operation  /s°easonal  influences 
usual  at  this  period..*" 

Economic  Representative  Louis  T.  McPadden,  chairman  of  the  House 

Changes       committee  on  bo^nking  and  currency,  writes  of  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for 
April  20.    He  says  in  part:  "The  country  has  plunged  ahead  so 
rapidly  in  economic  development  in  the  last  few  years  that  we 
are  faced  with  utterly  new  conditions,  but  we  are  still  trying 
to  solve  financial  and  commercial  problems  by  methods  that  are 
as  out  of  date  as  carrying  excavated  material  in  baskets  on  men's 
bent  backs.    Mergers  of  banks  and  corporations,  chain  banks, 
branch  banks,  chain- everything,  direct  or  chain  merchandising, 
passing  of  the  wholesaler,  disappearance  of  the  personal  banker, 
retirement  of  the  Wall  Street  barons;  the  rise  of  corporations, 
with  so  much  capital  and  such  imperial  revenues  that  all  the 
service  a  bank  can  give  them  is  that  of  a  cashier,  have  brought 
us  into  a  new  world*    And  when  these  mammoths  do  need  funds  they 
got  them  from  the  public  by  bond  issues,  short  term  obligations 
and  more  lately  by  taking  the  public  and  its  money  into  their 
common  stocks.     The  ownership  of  the  property  of  the  United 
States  has  been  liquefied  by  the  multiplication  of  corporations 
whoso  shares  and  bonds  are  listed  on  the  stock  exchange  or  are 
facilely  exchanged  over  the  counter.    When  you  put  fifteen  or 
twenty  million  persons  into  the  ownership  of  property  represented 
by  bits  of  paper  that  can  be  transferred  like  a  two-bit  piece, 
instcsltaneously  you  create  a  basis  for  speculation  that  can  not 
be  interfered  with  lightly.    Value  is  a  nebulous  thing,  based 
on  emotional  as  well  as  rational  opinion,  it  is  as  fickle  as 
desire.    It  can  be  easily  shaken  or  destroyed.    Who  has  a  right 
to  say  that  the  price  of  any  security  is  too  high  or  too  low?... 
It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  stock  market  will  automatically 
cure  its  own  lesions  and  probably  in  a  more  salutary  way  than 
the  most  careful  treatment  could..." 


----- 
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Electricity  An  editorial  in  Southern  Ruralist  (Atlanta,  Ga.)  for 

In  Ontario  April  15  says:  "In  a  recent  statement  released  "by  the  Government 

at  Ottawa,  Canada,  we  are  told  that  the  cost  of  electricity  for 
^  domestic  lighting  and  cooking  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Prov- 

ince of  Ontario  averages  less  than  one  cent  per  kolowatt.  That 
compares  with  costs  ranging  from  two  to  three  cents  on  up  to 
seven  and  eight  for  electricity  for  cooking  and  power  purposes 
here  in  the  South,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  cents  for  electricity 
for  lighting  southern  homes.    And  at  the  same  time  the  Province  of 
Ontario  has  heen  serving  its  citizenship  with  an  abundance  of 
cheap  power  it  has  also  been  paying  for  its  power  plants  and  in- 
creasing its  net  surplus.    At  the  present  time  the  Commission 
which  has  charge  of  Ontario's  power  system,  owes  the  G-overnment 
nothing  except  for  loans  on  capital  account.    These  loans  are 
being  paid  off.    The  payment  for  the  past  year  represents  a  total 
of  $1,600,000,  and  the  properties  now  are  worth  something  more 
than  $300,000,000.     It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  Canadian 
G-ov eminent  enterprise  is  not  only  a  sound  and  going  business  con- 
cern but  a  very  efficient  and  effective  servant  of  the  whole 
people.     Instead  of  a  few  private  concerns  exploiting  Ontario's 
enormous  power  resources  in  their  own  interest  these  resources 
are  being  developed  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people. .And  what  our  Canadian  neighbors  have  done 
certainly  gives  us  plenty  to  be  thinking  about  on  this  side  of 
the  line.    With  anywhere  from  ton  to  fifteen  million  undeveloped 
hydro-olcctric  horsepower  here  in  the  South  the  above  may  offer 
something  in  the  way  of  an  interesting  suggestion," 

An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Parmier  for  April  12  says:  "Last 
year,  over  seven  and  one-half  million  dollars'  worth  of  stock, 
mostly  hogs,  were  shipped  direct  from  local  shipping  associations 
in  Ohio  to  the  packers.    This  was  not  direct  buying  by  packers, 
though;  it  was  direct  selling  by  producers.    The  Eastern  States 
Com.pany,  which  is  associated  with  the  National  Livestock  Producers, 
handled  the  sale  from  the  associations  to  the  packers.  The 
Eastern  States  Company  has  miade  money  for  the  producer  and  has 
saved  money  for  the  packer  by  working  in  cooperation  with  terminal 
cooperative  commission  firms  and  by  being  in  a  position  to  go  into 
the  terminals  to  fill  orders  when  this  was  desirable.    No  bad 
effects  have  been  observed  on  the  terminal  markets  due  to  these 
direct  shipments.    Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  more  hogs  every  year 
are  going  direct  from  the  country  to  the  packers.    Cooperative  con- 
centration points,  cooperative  sales  companies  to  tic  up  the  local 
shipping  associations,  the  concentration  points  and  the  terminals, 
will  help  make  this  movement  a  step  in  the  direction  of  greater 
marketing  efficiency  and  of  greater  bargaining  power  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer.    Without  such  cooperative  efforts  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation,  the  saving  will  all  go  to  the  packers,  and  the 
cooperatives  will  be  left  in  a  more  disorganized  state  than  they 
have  been  since  the  movement  started.    The  cooperative  movement 
ha.s  its  choice  of  controlling  direct  shipping  in  its  own  interest' 
or  of  letting  itself  be  ruined  by  it.    Why  not  a  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  shipping  associations  and  terminal  cooperatives  to 
master  the  situation  in  the  interest  of  the  producer?" 


Producer 
Coopera- 
tion 
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Purebred  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Parmer  for  April  20  says:  "The 

Cost  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  us  each  year  a  summary  of  the  trade 

in  purebred  livestock.    That  which  deals  with  dairy  cattle  was 
issued  last  week  and  it  reveals  som^e  interesting  facts  about  the 
sale  of  17,136  purebred  animals.    From  the  breeder's  standpoint 
how  man;)'-  of  these  cattle  were  sold  at  a  profitable  price?  From 
the  dairyman* s  or  the  beginner's  standpoint  how  many  were  available 
at  a  price  he  could  afford  to  pay?    Those  questions  are  fairly  well 
answered  by  the  figures,  which  show  that  27  per  cent  of  the  2,502 
heifer  calves  were  sold  below  $50  per  head,  33  per  cent  between 
$50  and  $100,     38  per  cent  between  $100  and  $300  and  only  two  per 
cent  above  $300.    Of  the  2,750  heifers  one  year  and  under  three 
years  old  16  per  cent  sold  below  $100,    54  per  cent  between  $100 
and  $200  and  26  per  cent  between  $200  and  $500.    Only  four  per 
cent  brought  over  $500.    Of  the  4,225  mature  cov/s  only  six  per  cent 
sold  below  $100  but  67  per  cent  between  $100  and  $250,  while  23 
per  cent  went  between  $250  and  $750  and  only  4  per  cent  above  the 
last  figure.    Can  dairymen  afford  blood?    Compare  these  prices 
Y^ith  the  cost  of  grades  and  blood  looks  cheap.    It  is  cheap,  the 
cheapest  product  available  to  the  dairyman  in  comparison  with 
its  potential  value.    How  about  dairy  blood  through  the  sire? 
It  is  cheap  too.    Of  the  1,481  bulls  one  year  old  and  under  three 
55  per  cent  sold  between  $100  and  $200  and  17  per  cent  below 
$100.    Bull  calves  are  still  cheaper,  59  per  cent  of  them  selling 
below  $100  per  head.    All  who  really  want  dairy  blood  can  get  it — 
if  they  arc  willing  to  buy  it  young  and  wait  awhile.    The  bologna 
market  will  pay  for  it  at  these  prices  and  the  service  ought  to 
be  worth  the  bull*s  keep." 

Reindeer  A  Winnipeg  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  21  states 

Purchase      that  a  United  States  syndicate,  the  name  of  which  was  not  made 
public,  has  acquired  from  4,000  to  5,000  head  of  reindeer  to 
feature  the  meat  of  the  animals  on  menu  cards  in  railway  dining 
cars  and  exclusive  hotels  and  clubs  throughout  America.    A  rep- 
resentative of  the  company  said  the  Dominion  Reindeer  Company 
was  paid  about  $300,000  for  the  consignment. 

Small  "The  people  of  the  United  States  are  about  to  enter  a  new 

Trees  era — the,,  days  of  small  trees — man-gro7/n  and  natural  second  growth 

and  timber.    When  that  threshold  is  crossed  there  will  be  no  returning. 

Lumber         Two  opposing  forces  are  rapidly  converging  and  will  in  the  not 
distant  future  meet  in  strong  competition.    The  industries  that 
will  be  manufacturing  lumber  from  remnanta  of  virgin  timber  and 
the  industries  that  will  be  manufacturing  from  natural  second 
growth  or  man-planted  trees  will  be  striving  for  the  market.  The 
product  of  the  virgin  forest  will  temporarily  win  but  second 
growth  timber  and  the  man-planted  timber  products  will  eventually 
be  universally  used," says  the  New  York  State  College  of.  Forestry, 
Syracuse  University,.  This  will  alter  the  character  of  lumber  put 
into  construction  work,  according  to  the  statement,  because  the 
man-grown  timber  and  natural  second  gr.owth  will  never  be  allowed 
to  roach  an  advanced  age  and  will  therefore  be  inferior  to  the 
lumber  now  made  from  the  primeval  forests  which  are  very  old  and 
mature.    Fifty  to  seventy-five  years  will  probably  be  the  limit 
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of  the  life  of  the  man-made  forest  as  the  maximiim  profit  is  to 
be  obtained  at  those  ages.     So  the  l^jmber  of  the  future  will  be 
produced  from  sr;.all  trees  instead  of  large  ones,  from  trees  half 
a  century  old  instead  of  trees  from  one  to  ten  centuries  old.  As 
the  primeval  timber  becomes  scarce  lumber  ma.de  from  small  trees 
will  be  accepted  and  from  that  time  we  will  be  in  a  new  era  in 
this  country  unless  a  way  can  be  found  to  make  nature  do  in  50 
years  wliat  she  has  been  taking  hundreds  of  years  to  do. 


Section  3 
I/ARKET  WTA.TIONS 

Farm 

Products  April  24 — G-rain  prices:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City 

$1.11  to  $1.12;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12^^  protein)  $1.09^  to  $1.16; 
No .2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.16-g-;  Kansas 
City  $1.07  to  $1.09;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  87^;  Minneapolis 
78  to  79^;  Kansas  City  82  to  83^zJ;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
to  89i^;  Minneapolis  84  to  86^;  Kansas  City  82  to  85^;  No. 3  . 
white  oc-ts  Chicago  45|  to  47:^^;  Minneapolis  43  3/8  to  45|^; 
Kansas  City  45  to  46^^. 

May  future  contracts  on  the  Now  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 26  points  to  19,98^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
25  points  to  19.27^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  31  points 
to  19.31^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  markets  advanced  28  points  to  18.81^  per  lb.    On  the 
corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  20,33^. 

Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 
steers  (1100-1500  lbs. )  good  and  choice  $13<,50  to  $14.85;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $9,75  to  $12;  heifers  yZoO  lbs.  down)  good  and 
choice  $13  to  $14.85;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13.50  to  $17; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $12.50  to  $13.50; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $11.10 
to  $11.50;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  m.edium  to  choice  $10.40 
to  $11.60;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$9.50  to  $11.25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  above  quotations).    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good 
and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $15.50  to  $16.35;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice  $13.25  to  $16.75. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  sold  at  $6.75-$7.25  per 
barrel  in  city  markets.    Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $4.50-$5.50 
per  100  pounds  in  the  Middle  West  and  $3.75-$4  f.o.b.  Maine 
sacked  G-rcon  Mountains  closed  at  $1.65-$1.90  in  city  m£i.rkets 
and  at  $1.10  f.o.b.  Presquc  Isle.    Texas  yellow  Borniuda,  onions 
brought  $1.50-$2  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers  and 
$1-$1.15  f.o.b.    South  Carolina  pointed  type  cabbage  ranged 
$1.50-$2.25  per  barrel  crate  in  eastern  cities.    Alabama  and 
Mississippi  round  type  $3-$3.25  in  Chicago.    Louisiana  Klondike 
strawberries  $3-$3.50  per  24-pint  crate  in  leading  midwestern 
markets;  auction  sales  $2.45-$2.72^  at  Hammond.    North  Carolina 
Klondikes  around  $5-$6.25  per  32-quart  crate  in  eastern  markets. 

ITHiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  45|^ ;  91  score,  90  score,  45^^. 

Wliolcsale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  22  to  22-|^;  Single  Daisies,  23  to  23|-^;  Young  Americas^ 
23^^  to  24^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  iu  tht'^  Press  Service.  Offiee  of  lofoirsffiatioa.  United  States  DepaFtmeat  of  Agriealture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opimon  as  reik-cted  in  the  press  oa  matters  aSecticg  afiriciiiture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  ApjfsrovnJ  or  disappirova!  of  views  »Bd  opinions  Q«ot1?d  as  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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HOUSE  PASSES  By  the  overwhelming  vote  of  367  to  34,  the  House 

FAIM  BILL  yesterday  passed  the  administration  farm  relief  hill,  according 

to  the  press  to-day.    The  measure  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  farm  board  of  six  members  with  a  revolving  fund 
of  $500,000,000  for  loans  to  agricultural  organizations,  for  stabilization 
of  corporations  to  act  as  farm  marketing  agencies  and  proposes,  generally,  to 
place  agriculture  on  a  basis  of  economic  eqiuality  with  other  industries. 


THE  PRESIDENT  President  Hoover,  in  an  address  at  Washington  last 

ON  GOVERNMENT    night,  voiced  his  approval  of  the  Government  building  program 
BUILDING  PLAN    for  the  beautif ication  of  the  Nation* s  Capital,  declaring  that 
in  design  and  utility  the  new  structures  should  be  the  symbol 
of  America  and  the  lasting  inspiration  of  the  present  and 
future  generations.    The  President  spoke  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  building  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  attended  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.     It  was  arranged  by  Secretary  Mellon,    President  Hoover  said 
that  there  was  need  for  additional  building  to  house  the  70,000  Federal  em- 
ployees, whoso  number  wa's  now  twice  that  of  a  score  of  years  ago..   The  Gov- 
ernment, he  said,  was  expending  vast  sums  for  rented  buildings  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  (Press,  Apr.  26.) 


EHUIT  FLY  The  press  to-day  reports  that  leaders  of  the  House 

LEGISLATION       agreed  yesterday  to  meet  and  discuss  measures  to  combat  the 

Mediterranean  fly,  which  is  raising  havoc  with  the  southern 

faniit  crop. 


AMERICAN  The  national  food  bill  of  the  United  States  each  year 

FOOD  IIOTSTRY    is  $23,000,000,000,  according  to  Colby  M.  Chester,  Jr., 

president  of  the  Postum  Company^  who  spoke  last  night  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishisrs^  Association  at  New  York*    Mr.  Chester  told  the  pub- 
lishers that  the  food  industry  thus  exceeded  the  textile,  steel  and  auto- 
motive industries  by  many  billions*  (Press,  Apr,  26.) 


FOREIGN  A  Berlin  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  Reichsbank 

BANK  RATES         yesterday  raised  its  discount  rate  from  6j  to  7j  per  cent, 
as  had  been  forecast* 


RUBBER  MERGER  The  merging  of  the  Rubber  Institute,  Inc.,  and  the 

PROPOSED  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  into  a  cooperative  organ- 

ization covering  the  whole  industry  is  proposed  in  a  Joint 
statement  issued  April  23  by  General  Lincoln  C.  Andrews  and 
A.  L.,  Vilea,  executive  heads  of  the  two  organizations, (N.Y. Times,  Apr.  24.) 
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Boyle  on  Prof.  James  S.  Boyle,  Cornell  University,  writing  on  "Tlie 

Acreage       Bileirjm  of  Farm  Helief "  in  Coirjnerce  and  Finance  for  April  24,  says: 

Control        "...To  raise  the  price  of  an  agricultural  product  without  controlling 


.tile.     It  is  sure  to  result  in 


the  production  of  that  product 
still  lower  prices.    To  control  the  production  of  an  agricultural 
product  is  something  that  has  never  yet  been  done  successfully  where 
the  farmers  are  free  citizens.     Can  our  Congress,  or  a  hoard  created 
by  our  Congress,  dictate  to  farmers  what  to  produce,  and  where  and 
when  to  produce  it?     Can  such  a  hoard  com;cel  a  farmicr  to  increase 
or  decrease  nis  acreage  in  any  particular  crop?    Under  our  present 
system,  we  have  one  agency  which  automatically  acts  on  the  farm.er's 
mind  and  influences  him  in  his  planting;  that  agency,  as  has  al- 
ready oeen  said,   is  price,  the  so-called  hloo-less  verdict  of  the 
market  place.     But  when  this  agency  is  itself  put  under  direction 


and  control 
planting? . . 


a  board,  ■t;^rien  how  can  the  farmer  be  guided  in  his 


British    ■  The  Journal  of  Tne  (British)  Ministry.-  of  Agriculture  for 

Agri-  April  says:   "The  Ministry  is  offering  130  scholarships  for  courses 

cultural      at  farm  institutes,  agricultural  colleges,  veterinary  colleges  and 
Scholar-      universities  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  agric/uLtural  workmen  and 
ships  other  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  work  wh^o  are  in  a  similar 

economic  position.    The  scholarships  enable  young  a-gricoltural  work- 
ers to  im:prove  trieir  technical  knowledge,   so  that  in  later  life 
they  ma.y  have  a  better  chance  of  ma,king  headway  in  the  industry  on 
which  their  livelihood  depends.     Since  the  comjnencement  of  the 
scholarship  scheme  in  1922,     841  men  and  women  have  been  assisted 
and  the  results  of  training  are  encouraging.    A  large  numfber  have 
succeeded  in  improving  their  positions,  the  posts  ranging  on  the 
practice.l  side  from  forcm-an  to  estate  mans^ger,  and  on  the  educa- 
tional side  from  assistant  instructor  to  government  inspector." 


Distri-  The  i^'ational  Wholesale  Conference,  meeting  at  the  Chamber 

but  ion         of  Coi:r:.erce  of  the  United  States,  to-day  brought  attention  to  focus 
upon  distribution  as  the  field  in  which  business  will  m^ke  its  next 
great  advance.     The  huge  savings  effected  in  production  and  manu- 
facture through  cost  accounting,  simplification,  standardization 
and  skillful  m.anagement,  can,  the  conference  concluded,  be  duplicatec 
in  a  m^easure  in  distribution  where  am  estimiated  ann'oal  waste  of 
$8,000,000,000  is  charged  up  to  the  cons^omxer.    A  series  of  reccm.- 
mendations,  applying  specifically  to  wholesalir-g  but  touching  all 
branches  of  distribution,  were  submitted  to  this  end  by  four  com- 
mittees of  business  men  who  for  m.cre  than  a  year  have  been  studying 
the  various  aspects  of  the  wholesaling  function, — the  transfer  of 
commodities  fromx  producer  or  man-f acturer  to  retailing  agencies. 
Despite  the  rapid  changes  in  distribution  methods, — the  rise  of 
the  chain  store,  group  buying  and  m^il  order  houses, — the  confer- 
ence concluded  that  the  place  of  wholesaling  in  the  machinery  of 
distribution  rema,ins  virtually  unchanged.     Individual  wholesalers, 
or  middlemen,  might  com.e  but  the  function  they  perform  can  not  be 
elimdnatod. 
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Farm  Organ-  An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  April  20  says: 

Izations      "For  several  years  now  The  Progressive  Farmer  has  been  profoundly 
■in  the         concerned  over  the  lack  of  any  effective  organization  among  the 
South  farmers  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  IJowhere 

else  in  the  whole  United  States,  so  far  as  wc  have  "been  ahlc  to 
discover,  are  there  throe  adjoining  agricultural  States  in  not 
one  of  which  is  there  any  really  vigorous,  up-and-coming,  state- 
wide farm.crs'   organization.     So  far  as  any  general  farmers'  organ- 
ization is  concerned,  IJorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
arc  c-lmiOst  desert  country*    Of  co^orsc,  it  hasn't  been  this  way 
very  long»    The  Famers'  Union  about  fifteen  years  ago  7/as  strong- 
ly organized  in  all  three  States.    To-day  it  has  no  organization 
in  South  Carolina,  and  the  membership  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina xia.s  been  dec  revising  year  by  year  until  no'v  there  are  only  a 
relatively  fev;  counties  in  each  State  that  are  organized.  In 
North  Carolina  the  old  historic  Farmers'  Alliance  yet  exists  in 
a  few  localities,  and  v/e  have  participated  in  nunierous  efforts 
to  revive  it;  but  past  experience  afford-  no  hope  of  its  being 
done.    Tiie  Farm  Bureau  has  never  gained  a  foothold  in  South  Caro- 
linaj  has  lost  entirely  the  small  foothold  it  had  for  a  brief 
season  in  North  Carolina,  and  appears  to  be  making  no  headway  in 
Virginia  outside  of  Rockingham  and  a  few  nearby  coimties. .After 
prolonged  investigation  Yie  have  become  convinced  that  there  is 
now  only  one  farmicrs'  organization  that  gives  promise  of  taking 
hold  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  and  enrolling 
a  big  enough  membership  to  raa.ke  a  really  powerful  association  of 
farmers «    That  organization  is  the  old  historic  National  G-range 
or  Patrons  of  Husbandry " 

An  editorial  in  The  Country  G-entlem.an  for  May  says:  "¥e 
are  entering  a  new  nachine  age  of  agriculture.     There  is  a  special 
imxplement  for  well-nigh  every  farm^  operation.    Almost  without  ex- 
ception the  new  tools  are  ?/ell  designed,  well  m^de  and  capable 
of  doing  what  the  manufacturers  claim  they  will  do.... The  present 
situation,  while  in  the  main  excellent,  is  not  without  some  ele- 
ments of  danger.    Machine  farming  is  very  different  from  the  old 
horse-and-hand  methods*     It  req.uires  a  different  sort  of  farm 
organization,  different  management  and  generally,  to  be  successful, 
larger-scale  operations.     In  Montana,  where  machine  farming  has 
been  studied  intensively,  it  has  been  settled  that  an^,.^  investment 
in  m^.chinery  a.bove  $4.50  an  acre  is  excessive.    Another  discovery 
made  there  is  that  the  minimum  size  of  farm,  that  will  Justify  comi- 
plete  mechanical  eq.uipment  is  800  acres.    Under  Montana  conditions 
these  limits  as  to  acre  costs  of  miachinery  and  size  of  farms  will 
hold  production  costs  for  wheat  T/ithin  reasonable  limits. .Machin- 
ery alone  will  not  turn  a  deficit  into  a  profit.    l^Iachincry  will 
not  take  the  place  of  good  seed  and  good  cultural  practices,  nor  is 
it  a  substitute  for  intelligent  management.     In  fact,  the  more 
machinery)'-  there  is  on  a  farm  the  greater  is  the  necessity  for 
followirxg  the  best  farm  practices,  because  investment  costs  are 
higher,  risks  are  greater  and  losses  may  be  heavier. . .The  farmer 
who  faces  the  hardest  problem  is  the  general  farmer  who  grows  a 
variety  of  crops.    He  can  not  afford  the  latest  modern  equipment 


Machine 
Farming 
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for  each  of  several  major  crops. • .Special ized  machinery  calls  for 
specialized  farming  on  larger  acreages  and  under  specialized 
management.    Every  new  implement  is  a  step  in  that  direction,.., 
The  machine  age  in  farming  holds  promise  of  hetter  thirds  in 
agricTilture,  but  at  the  same  time  it  increases  the  hazards.  This, 
however,  is  true  of  avory  enterprise,    A  perfectly  safe  investment 
always  pays  a  low  rate  of  interest." 

Market  The  Journal  of  The  (British)  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for 

Broad-         April  says:  "The  question  of  "broadcasting  daily  the  average  prices 
casting        realized  hy  graded  fat  cattle  at  certain  important  markets  has 
in  Britain  heen  under  consideration,  and  during  the  past  few  months  the  re- 
porters at  10  markets  have  "been  furnishing  reports  as  to  the 
prices  of  fat  cattle  graded  according  to  certain  weights  and 
qualities.    Simultaneously,  an  inquiry  was  conducted  hy  Major 
f.H.Warman,  of  the  markets  branch  of  the  Ministry,  and  P.F.Astill, 
representing  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  in  order  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  quotations  and  their  comparability  as  between 
different  markets.    On  completion  of  this  inquiry,  the  results 
were  discussed  with  the  National  Farmers'  Union.    The  conclu- 
sions reached  were  that  the  reporting,  generally,  was  accurate 
and  the  prices  were  worth  broadcasting.     The  Ministry,  therefore, 
arranged  with  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  for  a  daily 
broadcast  from  Daventry  every  evening,  except  Thursday  and  SiJ-nday, 
immediately  followir^^  the  Shipping  Forecast,  which  is  usually 
broadcast  about  9,30  p.m.    Broadcastir^  of  these  prices  commenced 
on  Monday,  March  11...." 

Veterinary  An  editorial  in  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  April  13  says: 

Research      "G-r eater  progress  in  research  in  animal  diseases  will  be  possible 
in  Ohio       under  the  shift  in  administration  of  the  State  serum  institute  to 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.     In  its  early  days  this 
institiition  was  founded  at  Eeynoldsburg,  close  to  Columbus,  to 
carry  on  investigations  in  manufacture  of  serum  and  control  of  hog 
cholera.    Later  it  expanded  its  work  to  make  tuberculin,  which  is 
used  by  veterinarians  throughout  the  State  in  the  area  plan  of 
testing  for  eradication  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle.     It  outlived 
its  usefulness  in  this  sphere,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  legislature 
provided  for  cooperative  work  between  the  experiment  station  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Ohio  has  been  far  behind  other 
livestock  States  in  investigations  concerning  animal  diseases.... 
The  present  general  assembly  through  the  appropriation  bill  has 
allowed  the  experiment  station  to  go  even  farther  in  utilizing 
the  facilities  of  the  serum  institute.    The  bill  provides  that 
all  unexpended  balances  now  in  the  rotary  fund  heretofore  existing 
under  the  division  of  animal  industry  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture arc  transferred  to  and  maintained  as  a  rotary  fund  under 
the  experiment  station.    This  provides  greater  continuity  in 
administration  and  should  strengthen  the  research  investigations 
in  the  veterinary  field." 
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MAEKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  April  25 — Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers;  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.50  to  $14.90;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $9.50  to  $12;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$13  to  $14.85;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14  to  $16,50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $12.50  to  $13.50;  heavy 
weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $11.10  to 
$11.50;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $10.40  to 
$11.60;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$9.50  to  $11.25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
above  (luotations) .    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lam.bs,  good  and 
choice,  (84  lbs.  down)  $15.25  to  $16.20;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medi-um  to  choice  $13.25  to  $16.75. 

May  future  contracts  on  the  ^ew  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 34  points  to  19.64^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
36  points  to  18.91^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  41  points 
to  18.90^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  desig- 
nated markets  declined  41  points  to  18,40^  per  lb.    On  the  cor- 
responding day  one  year  ago  the  price  was  20.55^. 

Grain  prices:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.10  to 
$1.12;  No. 2  hapd  winter  (12^^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.07^  to 
$1.14;  No.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.16; 
No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  87^;  Minneapolis  77  to  78^2^;  Kansas  City 
82  to  83f^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  87-^^  to  89^;  Minneapolis 
83^^  to  85^;  Kansas  City  84^  to  86^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
45|^  to  4:6^;  Minneapolis  42  7/8  to  44  7/8(P;  Kansas  City  45  to  46^. 

Potato  markets  firm.    Florida  Spaulding  Rose  ranged 
$6.75«$7  per  double-head  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    Texas  sacked 
Bliss  Triumphs  $4.75-$5.50  per  100  pounds  in  city  markets; 
mostly  $4  f.o.b.  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  points.    Maine  sacked 
Green  Mountains  $1.45-$1.85  per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  mostly 
$1  f.o.b.  Presq.ue  Isle.    Northern  sacked  Round  Whites  80^-$l 
carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  50^'-55^z^  f.o.b.  Stevens  Point,  Waupaca, 
Wisconsin.    Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  $3-$3.50  per  24-pint 
crate  in  city  markets;  $2.20-$2.42^  f.o.b.  auction  sales  Hammond. 
North  Carolina  Klondikes  12^-16^  per  quart  in  New  York  City. 
South  Carolina  Pointed  type  cabbage  closed  at  75^2?-$!. 25  per  1^ 
bushel  hamper  in  terminal  markets.    Texas  Round  and  Plat  type 
$2.5a-$2.75  per  barrel  crate  in  a  few  cities;  $1.15-$1.25  f.o.b. 
Lower  Valley  points.    Onion  markets  slightly  weaker.  Texas 
Yellow  Bermudas  $1.40-$1.75  per  standard  crate,  mixed  No.l  &  2, 
in  consuming  centers;  mostly  $1.10-$1.15  f.o.b.  Texas  points. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamiery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  45^^;  91  score,  45|^^;  90  score,  45^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Plats,  22  to  22^^-;  Single  Daisies,  22-^  to  23^^; 
Young  Americas,  23-|-  to  24^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects,  Apfroval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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HOUSE  VOTES  The  press  to-day  reports:   "The  House  yesterday  passed 

EHUIT  FLY  the  Wood  resolution,  recommended  ty  President  Hoover,  making 

EU1\ID  availalDle  $4,250,000  to  fight  the  ravages  of  the  Medit erraneaji 

frait  fly.  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
promulgated  a  Eedoral  quarantine  against  this  pest  correspond- 
ing to  the  quarantine  established  hy  Florida... 

"The  Wood  resolution  was  the  suhject  of  a  hearing  yesterday  oefore  the 
House  committoo  on  appropriations.    Doctor  Marlatt ,  Chief  of  the  Plant  Quar- 
antine and  Control  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  said 
that  at  least  a  hundred  men  would  ho  required  for  survey  and  quarantine  work 
in  Florida.    Representatives  Huth  Bryan  Owen  and  Drane  of  Florida  urged 
favoraole  action.    The  resolution  did  not  ma.ke  a  direct  appropriation  to  fight 
the  fly,  out  provided  that  the  halance  of  the  amount  made  availahle  by  the 
last  Congress  to  fight  the  pink  boll  worm  should  be  transferred  to  exterminate 
the  frait  pest.    Of  $5,000,000  allowed  for  the  campaign  against  the  pink  boll 
weru:^-     $4,250,000'  rom-ains.    The  Wood  resolution  passed  the  House  by  unanim.ous 
consent  and  the  Sona.te  is  expected  to  approve  it  Monday." 


WATSON  ON  Majority  Leader  Watson  offered  an  amendment  in  the 

SEMTS  BILL       Senate  yesterday  to  elim.inate  the  debenture  plan  from  the 
farm,  relief  bill,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


ROAD  T\jm)S  A  Joint  resolution  to  increase  Federal  appropriations 

for  highway  improvements  from  $75,000,000  to  $225,000,000  a 
year  was  offered  in  the  House  yesterday  by  Representative 

McLeod  of  Michigan,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


FOHlvIFa  SECRE'TARY  The  solution  of  the  farm  problem  lies  in  using  the 

JARDIi^"E  ON         selling  m.ethods  of  "big  business"  through  farmers'  cooperatives, 
FAK/i  PR03LSL1      Dr.  W.  M.  Jardine,  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  declared 
in  an  interview  yesterday  at  the  New  York  offices  of  the  Fed- 
erated Fruit  and  Vegetable  growers,  Inc.,  of  which  he  is 
counsel.     "l/iy  firm  belief,"  Ur,  Jardine  is  quoted  by  The  New  York  Times  to-day 
as  saying,  "is  that  we  will  never  solve  the  farm.er^  s  difficulties  until  we 
build  up  a  genuine  system  of  cooperatives  owned  and  controlled  by  the ^ farmers 
and  managed  by  the  best  men  obtainable. . .Agriculture  needs  consolidation  Just 
like  that  of  big  business  to  obtain  orderly  marketing  and  to  eliminate ^ waste. 
The  ponding  legislation  will  bring  farmers  bargaining  power  and  the  ability 
to  advertise. .  ..Tlicre  you  have  the  answer  to  the  agricultural  problem.  Co- 
operatives will  not  cause  increased  prices  but,  I  hope,  will  lower  them.' 
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Agricultural  An  editorial  in  The  Country  G-entlemn  for  May  says:  "An 

Headjust-    economist  states  that  the  nurr-lDer  of  automobiles  manufactured  in 
ments  1914  could  be  produced  to-day  by  only  thirty  per  cent  as  many 

workers  as  were  then  req.uired.     The  same  quantity  of  iron  and  steel 
produced  in  1914,  he  says,  could  now  be  turned  out  by  one-fourth 
fewer  workers.    And  the  stone,  clay,  glass  and  chemiical  lines  could 
equal  the  1914  output  with  one- third  fewer  men  on  the  job.  The 
same  tendency  is  apparent  in  transportation.    The  last  annual 
Railroad  Year  Book  showed  288,462  fewer  men  employed  on  the  rail- 
roads than  in  1920.     That  is  a  reduction  of  fourteen  per  cent, 
though  the  tonnage  carried  has  increased.    An  intense  man-power- 
reducing  movement  is  in  progress  in  Amer-^ca.    Automatic  and  semi- 
automa.tic  machinery,  new  machine  processes,  larger-scale  tools 
that  increai^e  the  worker's  capacity  all  lend  themselves  to  it. 
Fev/er  v/orkers  are  able  to  turn  out  more  of  the  products  of  work. 
Those  engaged  in  any  industry  that  fails  to  keep  step  with  this 
movement  are  necessarily  penalized,  becaiise  the  proceeds  mast  be 
divided  among  a  proportionately  larger  number  than  in  other  lines. 
Viewed  in  that  light,  the  further  decrease  in  1928  of  nearly 
600,000  in  the  farm  population,  bringing  it  to  the  lowest  point  in 
twenty  years,  is  not  a  matter  for  worry.     It  is  a  sign  that  agri- 
culture is  adjusting  itself  to  the  trend  of  the  times,  especially 
since  the  output  in  nearly  all  branches  of  farming  is  increasing. 
Worry  over  what  will  become  of  those  displaced  in  agriculture  or 
industry  is  needless.     It  is  a  process  that  has  been  going  on  for 
a  hundred  years,  and  all  through  that  period  living  conditions 
have  grown  steadily  better." 

Canadian  The  production  of  raw  furs  in  Canada  continues  to  be  a 

Fur  Trade    profitable  industry  for  those  engaged  in  it,  whether  trapper  or 

fur  farmer,  according  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.    The  total 
value  of  the  raw  fur  production  of  the  Dominion  for  the  season 
1926-27  was  $18,864,126,  as  compared  with  $15,072,244  in  the 
previous  year,  the  increase  of  25  per  cent  being  attributable 
to  a  general  advance  in  the  prices  of  furs,  says  a  bulletin  on 
the  subject.     This  total  comprises  the  value  of  the  pelts  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  taken  by  trappers  and  of  those  raised  on  fur 
farms,  the  steady  advance  of  the  fur-farming  industry  in  account- 
ing for  a  greater  proportion  of  the  annual  production  being 
noticeable.    From  about  3-|-  per  cent  in  1920-21,  the  pelts  of 
animo.ls  raised  on  fur  farms  accounted  for  5  per  cent  of  the  year's 
production  in  1925-26,  and  increased  this  to  6  per  cent  in  1926—27, 
the  writer  asserts. 

Corn-Cobs  L.  K.  Arnold  writes  of  "Corn-Stalks  and  Cobs  in  Industry'^ 

in  Indus-  in  The  May  Scientific  Monthly.  He  says  in  part:  "About  20,000,000 
try  tons  of  corn-cobs  are  produced  each  year  in  the  United  States. 

Practically  their  only  use  in  the  past  has  been  as  a  low-grade 
fuel  for  domestic  use. . .They  have  been  destructively  distilled, 
producing  products  similar  to  wood,  as  charcoal,  acetic  acid, 
formic  acid,  methanol,  tar,  illuminating  gas  and  acetone.  The 
charcoal  has  been  shown  to  be  an  excellent  feeding  charcoal.  After 
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suitable  treatment  it  forms  an  excellent  decolorizing  charcoal... 
It  has  iDeen  knowja  for  a  long  time  that  the  pentosans,  which  are. 
characteristic  constituents  of  corn-cobs,  could  be  utilized  as  a 
source  of  furfuraldehjde  or,  as  it  is  commonly  known,  furfural... 
A  number  of  dyes  and  anesthetics  were  prepared  from  furfural  in 
the  chemistry  departmeht  of  Iowa  State  College.    Various  furfural 
derivatives  are  0xceilcnt  accelerators  for  use  in  the  curing  of 
rubber. .Wion  corn-cobs  are  digested  under  pressure  in  water  a 
strong  adhesive  can  be  produced.     If  dilute  mineral  acid  is  added 
a  solution  of  xylose  can  be  produced.    Xylose  is  a  sugar  which  up 
to  the  present  time  has  been  produced  in  large  q.uantitiGs  only 
as  a  syrup.    Since  xylose  has  practicall^v  no  food  value  it  proba- 
bly can  be  used  by  diabetic  patients  witi.  jut  the  harmful  effects 
produced  by  cane  or  beet  sugar.    Oxalic  acid  has  been  produced 
in  the  la^boratory  by  fusing  corn-cobs  with  caustic  soda  and  also 
by  oxidizing  corn-cobs  with  nitric  acid. . .Various  other  uses  have 
been  found  for  corn-cobs.     They  have  been  ground  to  a  flour  which 
may  be  substituted  for  wood  flour  in  many  uses.     It  has  been  made 
into  very  good  punk  and  incense.    Ground  cobs  have  been  used  in 
curing  concrete  floors  in  place  of  sawdust  and  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  bran  for  removing  the  oil  from  tin  plate  in  the  tin- 
plating  industry.    Corn-cobs  have  been  used  successfully  in  bee- 
smoking  and  in  sm.oking  of  meat  s  ♦ " 

Farm  Pop-  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  April  19  says: 

ulation       "lowa^s  farm  population  has  been  going  down  more  or  less  steadily 
for  the  past  half  century.     Of  course,  in  northwestern  Iowa  the 
farm  population  is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  seventies.  Over 
the  greater  part  of  eastern  and  southern  Iowa,  however,  there 
are  school  houses  attended  by  only  half  as  many  children  as  was 
the  case  forty  years  ago.    The  depopulation  of  the  countryside 
has  gone  on  much  faster  since  1920  than  it  did  before.     In  the 
year  1928,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the 
drift  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  was  most  rapid  in  the  mountain 
States,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  western  part  of  the  Southern 
States.    Of  course,  wc  realize  that  some  people  look  on  the  move- 
ment of  farmers  to  town  as  a  healthy  sign.     It  means,  so  they  say, 
tha^t  there  will  be  fewer  farm  folks  left  on  the  land  among  whom 
to  divide  the  money  which  the  city  people  are  willing  to  pay  for 
food.     If  we  had  half  as  many  farm  folks  as  we  now  have  the 
average  farmer  would  have  twice  as  mach  m.oney.    This  presupposes 
that  the  average  farmer  will  either  do  more  work  or  have  more 
efficient  machinery,  or  that  some  of  the  things  which  farmers  now 
do  will  be  done  in  town.     It  now  begins  to  look  as  though  the 
United  States  were  headed  toward  the  population  goal  of  about 
twenty-five  million  people  living  on  the  land  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  million  people  living  in  the  towns  and  cities.    When  one 
farm  family  living  on  the  land  finds  it  possible  to  furnish  suf- 
ficient food  for  six  families  in  the  towns  and  cities,  we  shall 
have  a  situa.tion  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  Wo 
anticipate  that  a  civilization  built  on  this  kind  of  a  population 
should  prove  to  be  exceedingly  brilliant.    Wo  wonder,  however, 
if  such  a  civilization  can  last  for  more  than  a  fe?/  hundred  years. 
Is  there  not  danger  that  such  a  huge  city  population  will  make 
some  very  serious  blunders  in  handling  its  food  problems?" 
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Department  of  ...... 

Agriculture  T.  Swann  Harding  writes  of  neglected  nuir^n  ills  under  tne 

title,  "TJ1-.0  Cares  About  Colds?"  in  The  ilorth  American  Eeview  lor 
May.    He  says  in  loart:  "...It  is  apparent  that  research  upon  (human) 
disease  in  general  is  not  concerted,  intensive  and  well  cooramaicd. . . 
As  an  exar;.:ole  of  what  could  he  done  I  cite  the  work  of  certain 
govcrnjncntal  agencies,  first  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  indus- 
try.   Ziis  hureau  has  a  total  appropriation  of  only  ahout  four 
million  dollars  annmlly,  of  miich  perhaps  one-fourth  is  uscd^to 
comoat  plant  diseases.     This  sw.  is  used  in  pure  research  to  in- 
vestigato  the  nature  of  -plant  diseases  and  to  m.ako  pathological 
collections.     It  is  uced  also  to  maintain  a  plant  survey,  to  study 
specific  epidemics  lihc  citrus  canlicr  and  to  produce  effective  con- 
trol measures.     It  is  employed  to  comhat  the  diseases  of  fruit  and  ^ 
nut  trees,  of  forest  and  ornam.ental  trees  and  of  shruDs;  to  eradicate 
and,  meantime,  control  white  pine  blister  rust  and  to  do  tne  same 
for  diseases  of  cotton,  Dotatoes,  truck  crops,  forage  crops^and  drug 
plants.    All  of  that  concerted,  intelligently  directed,  ^unified  ef- 
fort is  -ourchased  at  one  million  a  year  and  saves  the  country  untola 
millions  by  its  effectiveness.    ITote  the  scope  of  this  woris.  Also 
note  that  its  success  depend?  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  here  an 
intensive  drive  under  Tcdcral  control  which  enlists  the  activities 
of  man-^  types  of  scientists  vdio  all  work  together  to  one  end— tne 
eradication  and  control  of  all  types  of  plant  disease,    ^ut  sucxi 
work  is  net  only  effective  against  plant  diseases;  it  is  invoKcd 
to  protect  our  domestic  aniimls  as  well.     The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  is  maintained  by  a  total  appropriation  of  som.e 
fourteen  million  dollars  annually;  of  this  about  five  million  has 
been  s'oent  eaxh  year  upon  the  control  and  eradication  of  animal 
diseases.    These  m.easures  are  undertaken  because  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau,  estim.ates  our  annual  losses  from  various  animai 
diseases  as  ap^^roximtely  $225,000,000.    The  Bureau  of  Anim-al  Indus- 
try has  already  completely  eradicated  pleuro-pneum.onia  m  -nimals, 
making  the  United  States  the  first  large  country  to  accomplish  tnis^ 
It  discovered  the  nature  of  Texas  fever,  how  it  was  conveyed  by  the 
'interr-'ediate  host»-~-the  tick— and  took  preventive  m.easures.  Com.pe- 
tent  Judges  describe  this  accomplishmaent  as  Hhe  greatest  piece  oi  ^ 
pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  m^edical  research  credited  to  America. 
The  b-arcau  discovered  that  a  filtrable  virus  caused  hog  cnolera^ 
and  proc:uced  a  serum  which  imparts  a  lasting  immunity.     It  eraaicated 
foot-and-mouth  disease  from  the  United  States;  and  the  fact  thao  it 
eradicated  bovine  tuberculosis  from  the  district  of  Colum.bia  indi- 
cates vThat  it  could  do  on  larger  scale  if  it  had  funds. .  .^ow  tne 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry— efficiently  split  up  into  specialized 
divisio-s— remains  flexible  in  organization  and  can  be  expanded 
here  and  contracted  there  as  needed.     It  represents  concentrated 
and  intensive  effort  ^under  competent  direction.     It  accomplishes 
its  results  by  launching  a  massed  attack  against  disease  on  the 
part  of  r^ny  types  of  scientists,  and  has  accomxplished  m.oro  to 
eradicate  animal  ailments  than  perhaps  any  organization  m  the 
counti^^  which  attacks  hum^an  diseases.    Just  such  an  organization, 
preferably  under  federal  control,  must  be  formed  to  fight  human 
disease  before  we  can  hope  to  wage  effective  warfare  against 
neglected  ills..." 
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MRKST  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  April  27 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chica^^o  on  slaT:igliter 

steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13, 50- $14.90 ;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $9,75~$12;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$13~$14.85;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14, 50-$lS. 50 ;  feeder  and 
stocker  steers,  good  and  choice  $12.25-$13. 50 ;  heav;^^  weight  hogs 
(250«350  lbs.)  medi-um,  good  and  choice  $11.35-$11.75;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $10.60-$11 ,80 ;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  rD:s.)  medi-uin,  good  and  choice  $9.75~$11.40;  slaughter 
lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $15,10-$16;  feeding  lambs 
(range  stock)  m.ediuin  to  choice  $13.25-$15.75. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $6.50-$7  per  barrel  in 
leadir^^  markc-ts.    Texas  sacked  Bliss  Trramphs  $4.75-$5.25  per 
100  pounds  in  midwest crn  cities;  mostly  $4  f .o.b.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Hound  miitos  85y'5-$1.10  on  the  Chicago  carlot  m.arket;  60^-- 
65(5  f  .o.b.  Stevens  Point.    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  ranged 

per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  $1~$1.10  f.o.b. 
South  Carolina  pointed  typo  cabbage  sold  at  75^-$1.25  per  1^ 
bushel  hamper,    Alabama  stock  $3-$3.25  per  barrel  crate  in  Chicago. 
Louisiana  Klondike  strawberries  bro^jght  $2.75-$3.50  per  24-pint 
crate  in  distributing  centers;  auction  sales  $1.75-$2.12^  at 
Hammond.    1^'orth  Carolina  Klondikos  lOij^-lS^  quart  basis  in  eastern 
cities. 

1?holesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  IxTew  ,fork 
were:  92  score,  45-^<z5;  91  score,  45j^«;  90  score,  45^. 

ll'holesa.le  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  22^-22-|f ;  Single  Daisies  22^^-23-^^;  Young  Americas, 
23^{2^«24(>^ 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  9  designated 
ma.rkets  declined  23  points  to  18.17{2J  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding 
day  one  year  a-go  the  price  was  20.74^,    May  future  contracts  on 
the  iJcw  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  16  points  to  19.48^,  on 
the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  17  points  to  18.74/^,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  3  points  to  18. 8 7^^. 

G-rain  prices:    No. 2  hard  winter  Y/heat  (l2-g^  protein)  at 
Kansas  City  $1  •06-|-$1.14.    No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  at  Chicago  $1.15;  Kansas  City  $1.04-$1.06.    No. 3  mixed 
corn,  Minneapolis  73f-79^;  Kansas  City  82(2^'-83(^.    No. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chicago  87-J^-90^z^;  Minneapolis  85^^-86^;  Kansas  City 
84j^-86-|-^.    No.3  .white  oats,  Chicago  46-|iZ^-47^y^ ;  Minneapolis 
43^-'45f^;  Kansas  City  45-|^-46|-{zJ.   (Prepared  by,Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 
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MHIvl  LEG-ISLA-  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "Administration 

'TION  leaders  yesterday  were  confident  that  they  have  eno^jgh  support 

to  defeat  the  debenture  plan  objected  to  by  President  Ploover 
and  that  they  will  "be  ahle  to  pass  a  farn  relief  measure  simi- 
lar to  that  already  approved  by  the  House^     If  their  plans  are  carried  out, 
the  farm  bill  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Senate  and  House  conjference  by  the 
end  of  the  week,  ^vith  the  expectation  that  another  fortnight  will  see  the 
legislation  to  serve  as  a  ground  work  for  solving  the  agricultural  problem 
enacted  into  law*     It  is  tho  opinion  of  Senator  McNary  of  Oregon,  who  as 
chairman  of  the  agriculture  committee  has  the  Senate  bill  in  charge,  that  if 
the  debenture  section  is  eliminated,  a  farm  bill  can  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  May  10.    He  said  his  aim  was  to  get  the  legislation  on  the  statute 
books  as  early  as  possible  so  as  to  give  the  projected  Farm  Board  sufficient 
time  to  organize  and  to  make  the  legislation  effective  for  this  year's  crops. 


"WHSA-T  RATSS  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  25  says: 

"Heeding  the  reqiuest  of  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  freight  rates  on  shipments  of  wheat  to  the  G-ulf  as 
a  means  of  relieving  the  congestion  in  cash  wheat  which  prevails  in  the  South- 
west, the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  April  2?  announced  a  cut  of  7  cen-.s  per 
100  pounds  from  Kansas  City.     The  new  rate,  which  is  eq.ual  to  a  little  over 
4  cents  a  bushel,  is  23^  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  has  been  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Comimission.     It  is  hoped  that  the  lower  rates,  effective 
May  25,  which  apply  only  to  country  points,  will  result  in  large  sales  or 
export ..." 


VITAMilT  "B"  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  April  28  from  Spring- 

field, Ohio,  reports:  "A  new  treatment  for  diabetes,  which  it 
is  believed  m.ay  prove  more  effective  than  insulin,  was  an- 
nounced before  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science  April  27.    Dr.  C.  A.  Mills,  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Sxperim.ental  I/.edicine,  University  of  Cincinnati  Medical  College, 
told  the  medical  science  section  of  the  academ;^^  th^t  experiments  he  m-ade  in 
China  and  America  led  him.  to  believe  vitamin  3  extract,  a  vegetable  product, 
not  only  had  the  same  property  of  controlling  diabetes  as  insulin  but  like- 
wise had  curative  properties.    Vitamin  3  is  obtained  from  alfalfa,  sweet 
clover,  onions,  bran  and  other  plants...." 


TEE  'TAHIJ^  BILL  House  Majority  Leader  Tilson  has  arjiounccd  that  the 

tariff  bill  will  be  ready  on  Tuesday,  according  to  the  press 
to-day. 
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Alabamans  A  Montgomery,  Ala,,  dismtch  to  the  press  of  April  26  says: 

Q,-aarantine  "Alabaiiici^  s  quarantine  against  Florida  citrus  fruits  acQd  vegetables 
for  Fruit    will  ban  all  produce  not  approved  by  the  Florida  Department  of 
Ply  Agriculture  or  Federal  authorities  from  entering  the  State,   it  was 

said  April  25  by  James  M-  Moore,  chief  of  the  market  division  of 
the  Alabama  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  quarantine,  established 
as  a  precaution  against  the  spread  of  the  Mediterranean  fly,  bars 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  infested  area  in  Florida,  Mr.  Moore 
stated,     ^IJo  bulk  oranges  or  bulk  grapefruit  can  enter  Alabama  from 
any  part  of  Florida,'  he  said,  adding  that  'only  fruit  and  vegetables 
bearing  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  Florida  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  Federal  authorities  will  be  allowed  entrance  into  Alabama.' 
It 

• .  • 


British  An  editorial  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  April  20  says: 

Beef  "Since  we  commented  last  v/eek  on  the  decline  of  beef  production 

Problems      in  this  country  and  urged  our  fvarmers  to  prepare  themselves  to 
face  the  fall  in  beef  imports  that  v/ould  undoubtedly  arrive  in 
the  near  future  our  arguments  have  been  enormously  reinforced  by 
a  series  of  articles  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Haldane  which 
have  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  the  Tim^es.    As  we  have  pointed 
out,  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  considerable  shortage  of  meat 
supplies  in  the  United  States,  a  shortage  which  is  likely  to  make 
itself  felt  before  long  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Already 
the  Canadian  supplies  for  which  British  butchers  were  clamoring  a 
few  years  ago  have  been  diverted  to  the  nearer  and  more  prof i'Lable 
markets  over  the  American  border,  and  now  there  seems  to  be  every 
possibility  that  the  States,  who  have  always  declined  to  accept 
Argentine  m.eat  out  of  consideration  for  the  health  of  their  herds, 
may  entirely  relax  their  embargoes,  with  the  result  that  Argentine 
supplies  will  more  and  more  tend  to  flow  in  the  direction  of  the 
American  markets. ... It  is  none  the  less  interesting  to  discover 
that  meat  supplies  in  the  principal  producing  countries  have  al- 
ready declined  to  such  an  extent  that  already  a  serious  shortage 
is  predicted.     The  position  is  that  in  1928  over  400,000  fewer 
cattle  were  slaughtered  in  the  Argentine  frigorificos  than  in 

1927,  a  reduction  amounting  to  12|-  per  cent.    The  actual  exports 
of  chilled  and  frozen  beef  showed  a  reduction  of  24  per  cent  in 

1928,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  shows  a  further 
decline.    Various  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  the  falling  off 
in  supplies.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  meat  war  of  two  or 
three  years  ago  had  a  great  effect  in  the  Argentine.     It  is, 
perhaps,  more  significant  to  observe  that  changes  in  agricultural 
practice  have  also  been  among  the  responsible  factors.  Thus, 
sheep  have  proved,  Just  as  they  have  in  this  country,  more  profit- 
able than  .cattle.    They  have,  therefore,  tended  to  replace  cattle. 
The  production  of  maize  has  turned  out  more  remunerative  than 
feeding,  with  the  result  that  good  fattening  pastures  have  been 
broken  up  and  placed  under  tillage.    To  all  this  there  must  be 
added  disastrous  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  v/hich  have 
devastated  large  herds  and  compelled  the  rigorous  enforcement 

of  strict  regulations  framed  to  prevent  the  export  of  disease. 
From  the  consumer's  standpoint  this  is  disastrous.    With  the 
decline  in  numbers  comes  the  chance  to  export  inferior  animals, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  is  happening..." 


VQl^.JQaiII.._i^o.  25  ^  3_  ..    April  29.  1929, 

Land  Prices  An  editorial  in  The  Country  G-entlemn  for  May  says:  "The 

management  of  a  large  group  of  foreclosed  farms  in  the  Middle 
West  reports  the  sale  this  spring  of  more  than  a  dozen  farms  at 
♦profitaDle  fi^ares.^    Pres-ojiiahly  this  means  at  prices  in  excess 
of  the  equity  in  the  farms  plus  the  expense  of  carrying  and  mjain- 
taining  them  since  their  foreciosare«    These  prices  were  "better 
than  v7cro  offered  a  year  agOc    The  ma.nagement  of  this  particular 
group  of  farms  believes  that  land  prices  arc  due  to  go  higher.  It 
"believes  ^lso  that  they  should.     'Land  prices  have  hcon  either 
declining  or  stationai-y  for  the  past  eight  years,  ^  it  states. 
L4n  upturn  should  not  he  far  off.    Tlie  supply  of  farm  land  can 
not  be  increased  without  involving  considerable  time  and  cost. 
Meanwhile,  fanming  conditions  are  groTving  better  and  the  pressure 
of  poioulation  is  becoming  greater  in  this  country.    Sometime  in 
the  future  we  shall  probably  look  back  and  see  that  the  land  prices 
of  the  present  represented  a  bargain.'     In  contrast  with  this 
opinion  is  another,  perhaps  best  expressed  by  an  Illinois  land- 
owner, T/i^ho  has  three  good  farms.     'I  believe  it  would  be  unfortunate 
for  land  prices  to  increase  at  present, ^  he  said.... Land  prices 
a,re  now  at  about  the  point  where  a  good  farm-er  can  earn  a  fair 
rate  of  interest  on  the  investment.     If  they  advance,  without  an 
equivalent  advance  in  the  prices  of  farm  products,  it  will  only 
tend  to  provoke  discouragement. ..." 

A  Hich-mond,  Ya.,  dispatch  April  27  states  that  Governor 
Byrd  of  Yirginia  has  issued  a  proclamation  desigr^ating  the  week 
beginning  Wednesda;)",  May  1,  as  "Sgg  Weck'^  in  Virginia.     In  the 
proclejnation,  the  G-overnor  says  that,  as  "the  American  poultry 
industry  has  attained  to  such  economic  importance  as  to  exceed 
in  value  of  output  annually  $1,250,000,000,  and  to  rank  sixth 
in  the  important  industries  of  agriculture,  and  as  eggs  have  long 
been  recognized  as  among  the  m.ost  staple,  wholesome  €;.nd  necessary 
parts  of  the  daily  diet  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
consumption  could  and  should  be  materially  increased  from  both 
the  standpoint  of  econom^v"  and  from  one  of  health...." 

President  Hoover*  s  support  of  further  legislation  for  the 
conservation  of  wild  life  in  the  United  States.^  especially  in- 
creased appropriations,  v/as  urged  by  a  delegation  representing 
various  organizations  having  to  do  v^ith  wild  life,  who  called  at 
the  Ciite  House  on  April  24,  according  to  The  United  States  Daily 
for  April  25.    The  report  says:  "iUxe  delegation  consisted  of 
T.  G-ilbert  Pearson,  of  Uew  York,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Audubon  Societies;  G-eorge  D.  Pratt,  of  Hew  York  City, 
president  of  the  American  Forestry  Association;  Frederick  C.  Walcott, 
who  is  interested  in  a  number  of  wild  life  organiza.tions,  and 
Caspar  W.  Hodgson,  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  representing  the  Game  Life 
Club  of  America.    Mr.  Pratt  stated  orally  that  the  President  had 
been  recuestcd  to  favor  larger  appropriations  to  protect  such  wild 
life  as  m-igratory  birds,  fish,  as  well  as  the  forests  through 
various  departm.ents  of  the  Goverrmient,  including  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
of  the  Department  of  Comjnerce  and  the  I'ationeil  Park  Service.  An 
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increase  in  the  personnel  of  these  departments  also  was  asked, 
Mr.  Pratt  said  that  ^ander  the  Migratory  Bird  Act  there  are  only 
24  Federal  game  protectors  in  the  United  States  whereas  in  New 
York  State  alone  there  are  130  State  game  protectors.    He  favored 
an  increase  to  75  in  the  niimber  of  Federal  game  protectors  to  en- 
force the  Migratory  Bird  Act.... Mr.  Pratt  also  said  that  there  is 
an  average  annual  loss  from  fires  in  the  national  forests  of 
$27,000,000,    Ahout  870,000  acres  of  these  forests  were  destroyed 
last  year,  he  st,at*jd." 

Wool  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  April  27  says:  "The 

Market         wool  trade  has  passed  through  another  q.uiet  week,  although  not 

without  some  "business  "being  done.    Medium  wool  prices  have  settled 
a  little  more,  while  fine  wools  have  held  fairly  steady.     Most  activ- 
ity in  the  West  is  reported  from  California  in  the  range  of  21  cents 
for  the  poorest  short  southern  to  34  cents  for  the  choicest  long 
northern  wool.    Some  medium  wools  in  Idaho  have  moved  around  31-82 
cents.    Most  eastern  buyers  want  to  bid  30  cents  for  fine  and  35 
cents  m^aximom  for  medium  Ohio  and  similar.    Foreign  ma-rkcts  are 
stoa.dy,    London  is  expected  to  irule  fairly  steady  at  the  opening 
Tuesday'-.    The  goods  market  is  in  fair  position,  generally," 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  New  Sngland  Homestead  for  April  27  says: 

of  Agri-      "There  are  13  county  agricultura-1  agents  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
culture       This  n-ujnber  does  not  include  the  home  demonstration  agents  or  the 
4-H  club  agents.    A  glance  at  the  contacts  made  by  these  13  agents 
with  the  farmers  of  the  State  during  the  past  year  is  interesting, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  none  of  these  contacts  were 
made  before  the  establishment  of  the  extension  service.    This  last 
year  7,254  visits  were  made  by  these  13  agents,  averaging  20  a  day. 
There  v/ore  6,800  office  and  telephone  calls  received,  which  is 
also  nearly  20  a  day.    There  13  men  wrote  among  them,  10,252 
individual  letters.    They  prepared  800  press  articles,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  maintained  regular  department  and  other  news  features 
in  regard  to  their  work,  the  stories  appearing  in  65  different 
Vermont  papers.    They  distributed  18,461  bulletins.    They  conducted 
meetings  which  were  attended  by  27,713  people.    They  sent  out  790 
different  circular  letters,  with  a  total  distribution  of  171,479, 
They  conducted  1,239  demonstrations,  including  culling,  pruning, 
potato  spraying,  dairy  Judging,  lime,  fertilizer,  pastures,  and 
other  projects.     This  is  only  part  of  the  story  for  1928.  The 
story  becomes  even  more  impressive  v/hen  it  is  realized  that  the 
first  county  agent  ?/ent  into  the  field  in  Vermont  in  1912.  Vermont 
had  the  first  three  county  agents  in  New  England,    There  are  now, 
in  addition  to  the  county  agents,  the  home  demonstration  and  4-H 
club  agents,  whose  records  are  also  impressive." 
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Section  4 
MHKST  vol^OIIATIOUS 

Farm 

Products  April  2? — Livestock  prices:  Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.) 

mediw,  good  and  choice  $11,35  to  $11.70;  light  lights  (130-160  IIds.) 
mediiom  1 0  choice  $10.60  to  $11.70;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $9.75  to  $11.40  (soft  or  oily  hogs  roasting 
pigs  excliided  from  above  quotations). 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  9  points  to  18.26^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago 
the  price  was  20.71^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Excha^rige  advanced  8  points  to  18.56f,  and  on  the  ITew  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  9  points  to  18.83^. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  sold  at  $6.75-$7.50  per  barrel 
in  leading  city  markets.     Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  brought 
$4.75-$5  per  100  pounds  in  midwestern  markets;  few  sales  at  $4  f.o.b. 
Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountains  $1.35~$1,85  in  eastern  city  m.arkets; 
$1.05-$1.10  f .o.b,  Presque  Isle.    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  closed 
at  $1.25«$2  per  standard  crate  in  consmning  centers;  85^-$l  f.o.b. 
South  Carolina  pointed  type  cabbage  75^-$1.25  per  l-g-bushel  hamper 
in  eastern  cities.    Alabama  Hound  t;^^e  $2.50-$3  per  barrel  crate  in 
the  Middle  West.    Louisiana  and  Mississippi  pointed  type  $2.25-$2.50 
per  barrel  crate  in  Chicago.    ITorth  Carolina  Klondike  strawberries 
closed  at  8  to  17  cents  quart  basis  in  a  few  eastern  markets;  $2.50« 
$3.75  per  52-quart  crate  to  growers  in  producing  sections.  Louisiana 
Klondikcs  $2.50-$3.75  per  24-pint  crate. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: ' 
92  score,  45^^;  91  score,  45^6';  90  score,  45^;^. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  llo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  22  to  22^^;  Single  Daisies,  22^  to  23^^;  Young 
Americas,  23-1  to  24^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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SBKATE  Notice  was  given  the  Senate  yesterda;^^  Chairman 

PARM  BILL  McNary,  of  the  agriculture  committee,  that  a  final  vote  on  the 

farm  relief  Id  ill  would  be  sought  "before  the  week-end  adjourn^ 

mont  on  Friday.  (Press,  Apr.  30.) 


SENATE  PASSES  The  Senate  yesterday  passed  the  House  bill  making  avail- 

PEUIT  FLY  able  $4,250,000  to  combat  the  Mediterranean  fly  in  Florida. 

BILL  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  President.  (Press,  Apr.  30.) 


The  press  to-day  reports:  "The  House  was  in  session  less 
than  an  hour  yesterday,  and  adjourned  with  an  agreement  that 
upon  assembling  Wednesday  it  should  Sevote  that  day  and  the  rest 
of  the  week  to  consideration  of  the  four  additional  bills  that 
are  a  part  of  the  farm  relief  program  of  the  committee  on  agriculture.    One  of 
them  provides  for  amendments  to  the  oleomargarine  act,  a  second  provides  for 
canned  food  standards,  a  third  authorizes  the  appointment  of  farm  experts  in 
the  American  foreign  service  and  a  fourth  directs  the  issuances  of  licenses 
for  conduct  of  warehouses  upon  a  finding  of  suitability  of  such  warehouses  for 
storage  of  farm  products." 


FLOOD  The  House  yesterday  adopted  a  measure  to  allot 

RELIEF  $2,000,000  to  Southern  States  for  relief  of  sufferers  in 

recent  storms.  The  resolution  now  goes  to  the  Senate.  The 
money  would  be  obtained  from  the  unexpended  balance  of 

$6,000,000  appropriated  by  the  last  Congress  for  sufferers  from  storms  in 

the  South,   (Press,  Apr.  30.) 


HOUSE 
PROGRAM 


SCHOOL  FOR  It  is  announced  to-day  from  the  annual  convention  of 

"SUPER-CHEMISTS"    the  American  Chemical  Society  at  Colimbus,  Ohio,  that  nine 
young  men,  students  of  chemistry  at  various  institutions,  have 
been  chosen  to  enter  the  "School  for  Geniuses"  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  where  it  is  hoped  to  produce  "super^chemist s. "    The  report  says: 
"These  chemists,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  the  United  States  to  chemical  suprema- 
cy and  gTLide  American  industry  to  new  heights.    They  will  work  under  Pro- 
fessor Neil  S.  Gordon,  recently  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemical  education 
established  by  Francis  P.  Garvan  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Chemical  Founda- 
tion...." 


FEDERAL  Federal  taxes  collected  during  the  first  nine  months  of 

TAXES  the  fiscal  year,  ending  March  31,  amounted  to  $2,137,178,547, 

the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  announced  yesterday,  an  increase  of 
$60,310,689  over  the  same  period  of  the  last  preceding  fiscal 
year.  (Press,  Apr.  30.) 
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Alcohol  A  ColumDus,  Ohio,  dispatch  April  29  reports:   "An  alcohol 

Trom  without  any  exhilarating  U-cick,  '  produced  as  an  incident  in  the 

Petroleum    developnent  of  a  new  chemical  industry,  was  described  at  ColumlDus 
April  2?,  on  the  eve  of  the  seventy-seventh  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society.    Prof.  James  F.  Norris,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  society  and  director  of  the  chemical  research  la'oora- 
tories  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  told  of  the 
industry,  and  also  of  the  suhstance.    This  alcohol,  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  hrands  that  man  has  knovvn  well  for  so  many  thousands 
of  years,  is  a  product  of  petroleum,  one  of  the  first  results  ob- 
tained from  research  tha.t  aims  at  using  oil  wastes  as  a  raw  material 
to  maho  all  sorts  of  useful  things  in  addition  to  lubrication  and 
gasoline.     Chemists,  said  Doctor  Norris,  already  have  produced  the 
alcohol  under  the  name  of  isopropyl.    They  arc  now  studying  it 
actively  to  extend  its  industrial  applications,  especially  to  find 
out  Y/hother  it  can  he  substituted  for  gra^in  or  ethyl  alcohol..." 

American  "The  average  number  of  years  of  school  life  in  the  United.. 

Educa-         States  is  6.92.    A  decade  ago  we  were  a  nation  of  sixth  graders. 

tion  We  have  made  progress  since  that  time.    Now  we  are  a  nation  of 

seventh  graders.     Some  States  definitely  liave  comxe  out  of  the 
grammar  school,    Massachusetts,  Utah,  New  Jersey,  Maine,  and  a  few 
other  States  seem  to  have  reached  high  school.    Some  States  are 
still  fourth  graders.    The  Southern  States  since  1870  have  had  to 
build  a  school  system  from  the  ground  up  for  a  large  percentage  of 
their  population.    As  a  result,  most  of  these  States  on  the  average 
give  their  children  only  four  or  five  years  of  schooling."   (A. P., 
Apr.  29.) 

Cattle  A  G-olden  Colo.,  dispo^tch  to  the  press  of  April  29  says: 

Raiding        "Tne  high-speed  motor  truck  has  brought  troubles  to  Colorado 

ranchers.    Steers  are  shot,  loaded  into  trucks  and  delivered  at 
points  150  miles  from  the  scene  of  robbery.     So  prevalent  have 
become  depredations  of  rustlers  that  the  Boulder  Stockmen's 
Association  and  G-ilpin  Jefferson  Stockmen's  Association  have  re- 
organized the  Anti-Horse  Thief  Association  to  pursue  its  operations 
against  cattle  thieves." 


Dried  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Parm.er  for  April  25  says: 

Milk  "Increase  in  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  dried  milk 

Products      during  the  last  few  years  has  been  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern 
food  supply.     Though  its  production  is  several  times  as  great 
as  five  years  ago,  stocks  are  not  greatly  increased  and  there  is 
every  indication  of  continued  increase  iii  demand. ..  .The  major 
share  of  the  dried  milk  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is 
handled  by  the  Land  o'  Lakes  Creameries,  a  cooperative  dairy 
association  in  the  Middle  West,  but  a  fair  share  of  it,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  milk  produced,  is  made  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  in  this  connection  is  there  not  opportunity  also 
for  northwest  dairj^nnen  to  manufacture  dried  sweet  cream  butter- 
milk?   This  is  a  new  product  and  the  demand  is  so  great  that 
Land  o^  Lakes  expects  to  be  1,000,000  pounds  short  on  its  orders 
for  delivery  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  Dried 
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sweet  butterrailk  contains  more  milk  sugar  than  ordinary  dried  butter- 
milk  and  more  fat  tha.n  dried  skim  milk.     It  adds  also  to  the  flavor 
of  products  like  chocola.te  and  candy  and  hence  comimands  higher  prices, 
It  can  "be  made,  of  course,  only  where  sweet  cream  "butter  is  made, 
and  heretofore  its  manufacture  has  been  confined  largely  to  the  three 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.    As  indicated  a"bove^  present 
demand  is  fal*  greater  than  the  supply  and  Land  o'  Lakes  estimates 
that  it  will  require  the  product  of  25  additional  creameries  to  take 
care  of  its  advance  orders  already  "booked.     Is  there  any  good  reason 
why  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  creameries  should  not  have  some  of 
fnis  business?" 

International  The  Journal  of  The  (British)  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for 

Agricul-     April  says:   "It  is  announced  that  the  fourteenth  International  Agri- 
tural  Con-  cultural  Congress  will  be  held  at  Bucharest  on  June  7,  8  and  10, 
grass  1929,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Rumania.     It  is  fitting 

that  this  Congress  should  be  held  in  an  essentially  agricultural 
country  like  Rumania.    As  indicating  the  importance  of  these 
biennial  Congresses,  which  are  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Agricultural  Conmiission,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
last  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Rome  in  May,  1927,  was  attended  by 
IjOOO  persons,  including  representatives  of  40  Grovcrnments  and  of 
the  League  of  Nations.    Membership  of  the  Congress  is  open,  inter 
alia,  to  members  of  the  International  Agricultural  Commission  and 
delegates  of  (a)  agricultural  associations  throughout  the  worlds 
(b)  technical  and  scientific  institutions  whose  object  is  the  en- 
couragement of  agric-alture,  and  (c)  the  International  Agricultural 
Institute  and  the  Internatior^al  Labor  Bureau.    The  Rumanian  G-overn- 
ment  has  invited  all  countries  to  participate  in  this  Congress #  The 
work  of  the  Congress  will  be  divided  into  seven  sections.  The 
subjects  to  be  dealt  with  include  agricultural  economics,  coopera- 
tion and  marketing,  horticulture  (including  vine  culture),  stock 
raising  and  wool  production,  the  su^ar  beet  industry,  and  fresh 
water  fisheries.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  section  will  be 
devoted  solely  to  the  consideration  of  the  position  of  women  in 
rural  life,  and  the  measures  that  should  be  taken  for  improvement.-" 

New  Orleans  New  Orleans  is  not  only  reporting  a  larger  outlet  for  the 

as  Port       farm  products  of  the  Mississippi  valley  but  that  city  is  as  well 
becoming  a  larger  inlet  for  the  products  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
by  way  of  Panama  Canal.    For  the  year  ending  August  31,  1928, 
there  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  2,946  deep-sea  vessels* 
(Oregon  Parmer,  April  18*) 

Onion  "Onion  exports  from  this  country  during  1928  were  560,817 

Exports       bushels,  valued  approximately  at  $822,000.     The  largest  quantity 
went  to  Canada,  167,397  bushels.     Cuba  took  136,131,  which  is 
considerably  under  the  previous  year.    We  furnish  only  30  per  cent 
of  Cuba's  onion  imports,  the  remainder  coming  from  Chili,  Spain 
and  Egypt,    We  sent  20,000  bushels  to  Hong  Kong,  44,000  to  New 
Zealand  and  10,000  to  Mexico.-    Our  imports  of  onions  in  1928  were 
nearly  four  times  our  exports,  or  over  2,200 ,000  bushels."  (Rural 
New  Yorker,  Apr,  27.) 
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Snow  on  Franklin  Snow,  the  noted  engineer,   is  the  author  of  "Water- 

Waterv/ays    wa^^^'s  as  Highways"  in  l\Torth  Anierican  Heview  for  Hay.     Twelve  thousand 
miles  of  commercial  routes  on  rivers  and  canals  are  forecast  hy 
Mr.  Snov;  as  an  aid  to  solving  the  agricultural  prohlem.    He  says  in 
part:  "-rne  problem  of  water  competition  is  hy  no  m.eans  minim.ized  so 
far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned,  for,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
farmer * s  added  prosperity  through  lower  rates  on  his  grain  will 
enalDle  him  to  purchace  so-called  l-oxurj'  articles  in  eastern  miarkcts, 
the  loss  01  a  ccnsidero.Dle  volume  of  rail  tonnage  to  parallel  water 
lines  is  a  prohlem  of  importance  to  the  railways  which  com^pete  with 
the  waterways.    Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  rail  tonnage 
showing  a  tendency  to  remain  fixed,  or  even  to  decrease  in  volume, 
due  to  the  competition  facing  the  railw^ays  on  every  hand.  Fortu- 
nately, no  railroad  derives  its  entire  tonnage  from,  territories 
which  vrould  utilize  water  transport  to  the  exclusion  of  rail,  and 
the  only  railroad  which  appears  to  he  keenly  affected — the  Illinois 
Contra-l,  which  runs  north  and  south  along  the  Mississippi's  course, 
touching  TiOst  of  the  imrjortant  river  to;;ns  and  cities — is  not  feeling 
the  effects  of  tne  oarge  lines  as  yet,  if  one  m.ay  Judge  "oy  the  price 
of  its  stoch  and  its  dividend  rate  of  seven  per  cent ,, .Despite  the 
opposition,  if  not  actual  hostility,  of  railroads  to  canals  and 
rivers  as  agencies  of  transportation,  statistics  show  that  it  is 
q.uite  possihle  for  these  rivals  to  exiso  and  operate  side  Dy  side, 
and  hoth  greatly  prosper.    Thus:     In  1881  the  great  Kanawha  and  Ohio 
River  route  carried  more  than  9,500,000  tons  of  merchandise,  and  the 
railroads  on  its  cand:s  carried  6,500,000  tons.     Then  the  river 
channel  was  deepened  and  otlicrwise  im.proved,  to  facilitate  the 
carrying  of  comm:erce,  and  the  railroads  douotless  regarded  this  work 
with  reprehension  and  aversion.    B"at  what  wo.s  the  result?  Eleven 
years  later  the  river  corrm-crco  had  increased  to  25,500,000  tons,  or 
179  per  cent,  surely  enough  to  warrojit  the  im.provem-ent s ;  while  at 
the  nr.'.ie  time  the  rail  trshfic  had  also  increased  to  31,000,000 
tons,  or  nsarly  377  per  cent,   showir^:  that  the  rivalry  of  the  river 
had  not  oeen  seriously  detrimental.    Again:     In  C-erm^n;^^  in  the  two 
decades  1875-1895  there  was  great  activity  in  the  developm.ent  of 
canals  and  canalized  rivers,  loa^ralleling  the  trank  railroad  lines; 
and  -vTith  what  res^olt?    Water-oorne  traffic  increased  from  20,000,- 
000  to  45,000,000  tons,  and  rail  traffic  from  167,000,000  to 
331,000,000  tons;  the  one  a  little  more  than  doubling,  the  other 
almo  s  t  dou D 1 i ng , . . " 

"One  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  soil  improve^- 
ment  comx-.ittee  for  the  past  several  years  has  ccen  the  awards  to 
county  agents  presenting'  the  hest  programi  of  soil  imiprovement .  This 
contest  will  he  conducted  again  this  year  hy  ooth  the  northern  and 
southern  divisions  of  the  soil  improvement  committee  of  The  National 
Fertilizer  Association,     The  prizes  for  the  oest  outstanding  pro- 
grams are  free  trips  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agronom^.^.    This  meeting  will  prooaoly  he  held  in  Chicago  in  Novemcer 
in  corg^anction  v/ith  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Land  G-rant 
Colleges.     It  is  planned  tlia.t  the  winners  in  hoth  the  northern  and 
southern  divisions  will  hold  a  Joint  conference."  (American 
Fertilizer,  Apr.  15.) 
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Section  3 
IvlA.RKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  April  29 — Sla-aghter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers:  Steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.50  to  $15;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $9.75  to  $12;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$13  to  $14.85;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $14  to  $16.50;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $12.25  to  $13.50; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medi-Qin,  good  and  choice  $11.15 
to  $11.55;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  mediijm  to  choice  $10.50 
to  $11.60;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  modium,  good  and  choice 
$9.50  to  $11.25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  above  Quotations).    Slaughter  slieep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good 
and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $15  to  $15.75;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  m.edram  to  choice  $13.25  to  $16.75. 

No. 2  rod  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.09  to  $1.11;  No. 2 
hard  vdnter  (l2j^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.08  to  $1.13;  No. 2  hard 
winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.13  to  $1.14;  Kansas  City 
$1.04|  to  $1.07;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  88^^;  Minneapolis  78^ 
to  79^^;  Kansas  City  83  to  84^^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  89  to 
90j^;  Minneapolis  8&g-  to  86|^-  Kansas  City  86  to  87^^^;  No. 3  white 
oat.s  Chicago  46^  to  47^^;  Minneapolis  42  7/8  to  44  7/8^;  Kansas 
City  45^2-  to  46^^. 

Ma^'-  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 41  points  to  19. 15^^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
43  points  to  18.40^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  36  points 
to  18.53^-.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  ten 
designated  markets  declined  40  points  to  17.86^-  per  lb.     On  the 
same  day  last  year  the  price  stood  at  21.09^. 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  sold  at  $7-$7.50  per 
barrel  in  city  mrkets.    Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  brought 
$4.50-$5  per  100  pounds  in  midwest ern  cities  and  $4  f .o.b.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  ¥nites  85^z^-$l  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market 
and  60^-55^  f .o.b.  Stevens  Point.    Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions 
ranged  $1.25-$1.75  per  standard  crate  in  consuming  centers; 
85^-0l  f .o.b.    South  Carolina  pointed  type  cabbage  closed  at 
$1-$1,50  per  l-J-bushel  hamper.    Alabama  round  type  $2.75-$3 
per  barrel  crate  in  Chicago.    Norfolk  section  Virginia  straw- 
berries sold  at  8  to  13  cents  quart  basis  in  a  few  eastern 
cities.    North  Carolina  Klondikes  $4  to  $5  per  32-quart  crate 
in  the  East  and  10  to  17  cents  quart  basis. 

\Yholesale  prices  of  fresh  cream^ery  butter  at  New  York 
were;  92  score,  45^52^;  91  score,  45^^;  90  score,  45^z^. 

\Yholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Flats,  22  to  22-|^^;  Single  Daisies,  22^23^^2^;  Young 
Americas,  23-1  to  24^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  loformatioD.  United  States  Department  of  Agricnlture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  a5ecting  agriculture,  particularlr  in  its 
economic  aspects.  App  roval  or  disapprxrval  of  vi^^ws  and  opinions  quoted  Is  expres^sly  disclaimed,  Tbe  intent 
is  to  reflect        news  vi  importance. 
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SE1^!I!E  FAEM  T'ne  press  to-ia;/  reports:   "Intended  to  prevent  the 

BILL  overproduction  v/hich  o'oponents  oi  the  origir-al  export  de- 

c entires  hold  it  wo-jild  cause,  the  ariendnent  to  the  larr:,  relief 
hill  proposed  hy  Ser^tor  !7orris,  which  provides  for  a  r.odiiied 

fom  of  deoenture,  vras  adopted  yesterday-        iho  Ser-aie  vrithout  a  roll  call 

when  the  farm  cill  reached  the  voting;  stage...." 


TEE  'TjLHIFJ  "he  new  tariff  hill  -.vill  not  ce  presented  to  the 

BILL  House  cv  the  7ra;;^'s  a.nc.  nea.ns  corr::ittee  until  next  '.veeh,  it 

was  revealed  yesterda"  'cy  P.epuhlican  leaders,  according  to 
the  press  to-da;,".     The  plan  to  itave  it  ready  hy  Tednesda:-'  or 

!rnursdav"  of  this  77eeh  has  oeen  aoandoned,  tho^/-  said,  and  instead  an  effort 

will       r^ade  to  re^oort  hill  on  Monda^r. 


PUHE  POOD  X  hill  designed  to  tighten  the  provisions  of  the 

LSGISLALICl^'       federal  Pood  and  Lrugs  Act  h"  imposing  rigid  reo^jiireinent s  for 
the  presei'ving  and  canning  of  frj.it  products  Tra.s  introduced 
in  the  House  April  25,  according  to  the  press  of  April  30. 
Representative  Heed  of  L"ew  York  introduced  the  measure. 


CC:.L2HC3  A  report  of  the  corutittee  on  railroads  at  the  ann"^l 

CHAM33R  OIC  convention  of  the  Cr_arhDer  of  Ooirn.erce  of  trie  L'nited  States  at 
THAICSPCR-  Washington  yesterday  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  Hoch-Smith 

TA'TION  congressional  railroad  rate  revision  resolution,  if  that 

resolution  is  constrj.ed  as  cor^ressional  ra.te  ::^hing,  was 
adopted,  according  to  the  press  to-day.     "We  helieve  that 
special  considers.t ion  should  he  given  to  freight  rates  on  the  products  of 
agric^ulture  in  oricr  that  agriculture  nay  he  givon  the  "cenefit  of  sjny  road- 
justnents  favorahle  to  it  whid:  the  Interstate  Coiuuerce  Coinnission,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  o-,7n  judet^ent,  r::ay  decide  should  oo  made,"  another  resolution 
stated.     It  was  adopted. 


IA35S  ON  Chemistry,  hy  finding  new  uses  for  farm  products  and 

CHSinSTHY'S       hy-^products,  can  do  more  toward  "fa.m  relief"  th^n  ar^'  legis- 
VALUS  TO  lation  Congress  r^y  pass,  Louis  J.  Taher,  of  Col^unhus,  National 

?A2}aiH  C-ra:tge  :,:aster,  told  the  American  Chemical  Society  yesterday,  at 

Columcus,  accordir^  to  the  press  to-da^^.  TTnen  new  uses  for 
agricult-oral  products  are  fo^jmd  hy  the  chem.ist,  he  said,  the  " ourdensoi::e 
S'orpluses  will  "cegin  to  disappear,  ar.l  these  surpluses  are  a  great  part  of  the 
agricultural  pro  clem.."    Taher  spoke  in  a  s:sm:posii;jn  cn  "The  Relations  of  Chem- 
istry a.nd  Agricvhture."  Ihr.  Taher  said  agric-olture  looked  to  chemistry  to 
find  cheaper  plant  foods;  to  find  hotter  ways  of  detection  of  adulteration  of 
foods;  and  to  find  m.ore  effective  ways  to  comhat  the  pests  "that  meriace  r^al 
prosperity." 
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Section  2 

Electricity  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  April  27  says: 

In  New         'figures  released  by  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  show 
England       that  the  six  Noirtheastern  States  lead  the  country  in  the  niamher  of 
electrified  homes*    Out  of  a  total  of  1,953,000  homes  in  New 
England,  1,650,000  or  84^  are  wired  foi*  electricity.    That  figure 
includes  farms,  as  well  as  homes  in  cities  and  towns.  Compare 
that  percentage  figure  v/ith  the  64^  of  homes  and  farms  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  that  arc  now  wired,  and  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  New  England  is  taking  a  place  in  the  incandescent  light 
as  well  as  the  natural  light  of  Old  Sol.    We  learn  further  that 
New  Hampshire,  with  97^  of  her  homes  served  by  that  wonderful 
servcjit,  electricity,  stands  second  in  the  list  of  all  the  States 
in  the  Union.    Pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect  that  97  out  of  every 
100  homes  in  New  Hampshire  are  modernized  with  electric  current. 
That  is  a  notable  achievement.    New  York  alone  exceeds  New  Hamp- 
shire's record.    Little  Hhody  is  fourth  with  93^  wired,  and 
Connecticut  ranks  sixth  with  88^.    Of  course  New  England  is 
probably  more  favored  than  other  sections  of  the  country  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  power,  the  basis  of  cheap  electric 
current.    That,  however,  does  not  detract  from  the  progressive- 
ness  of  New  Englanders  in  using  their  natural  heritage  to  improve 
their  living  conditions." 


Hemp  A  Rosthern,  Sask. ,  dispatch  April  24  says:  "With  the  ob- 

Growing       ject  of  promoting  hemp  growing  in  the  district,  the  Rosthern 
in  Canada    Board  of  Trade  has  instructed  its  secretary  to  purchase  and  dis- 
tribute quantities  of  hemp  seed.    The  feasibility  of  hemp  growing 
as  an  industry  has  been  demonstrated  by  seven  farmers  in  the  area 
who  have  all  had  a  plot  of  four  acres  under  cultivation.  Although 
the  seed  was  not  sown  until  June  last  year,  a  month  late,  the 
hemp  grew  thirteen  feet  in  height.    The  Provincial  Government  is 
assisting  in  building  up  the  industry.    The  nearest  factory  is 
at  Portage  La  Prairie,  Manitoba." 


Hoi stein  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  April  27  says: 

Milk  "Carnation  Walker  Hazelwood,  a  2,000-pound  Holstein  cow  on  the 

Test  Carnation  Milk  Company's  farm  in  the  State  of  Washington,  recent- 

ly finished  a  365-day  test  which  showed  a  production  of  nearly 
15  tons  of  milk  which  contained  1,195.85  pounds  of  butterfat. 
This  butterfat  was  equivalent  to  1,498,56  pounds  of  butter.  This 
Holstoin  cow,  in  pounds  of  milk  production,  is  equal  to  seven 
averr.ge  cows  in  the  United  States  and  equal  to  ten  average  Texas 
cows.    ¥nile  the  cows  in  the  30,000-pound  class  are  few  and  far 
between,  the  development  of  such  a  milk  producer  is  encouraging 
to  those  interested  in  the  dairy  industry,  for  it  is  evident 
that  by  right  breeding  and  proper  feeding  we  can  increase  produc- 
tion without  increasing  the  number  of  animals.    Here  ia  the 
Southwest  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  large  increase  in 
average  production  per  cow.     If  the  heifer  calves  out  of  some 
of  the  fine  bulls  which  have  been  brought  into  the  Southwest  are 
properly  cared  for  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  will  have  at 
least  an  average  production  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  country." 
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llhe  I'Tew  York  Times  of  April  30  says:  "A  new  treatment  for 
diaoetes,  v.'hich  ?/as  annou]iced  before  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science 
on  Saturday,  was  not  considered  very  seriously  in  medical  circles 
at  New^ York  April  29.    X)r.  Adolph  I.  Hinger,  pathologist  and 
authority  on  diahetes,  speaking  for  the  Medical  Information  Bureau, 
said  that  many  things  have  been  suggested  as  substitutes  for 
insulin  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  but  none  has  passed  the 
test  of  tim.e.     'The  new  treatment  was  announced  as  vitamin  B  ex- 
tract, a  vegetable  product  which  not  only  had  the  same  property 
of  controlling  diabetes  as  insulin,  but  also  had  curative  prop- 
erties.   Doctor  Ringer  said  that  diabetic  patients  live  on  vege- 
tables, and  he  felt  that  the  curative  properties  of  vitamin  B 
would  have  been  recognized  long  ago.    Ke  said  that  m.any  of  the 
suggestions  for  an  insulin  substitute  had  merit  but  were  not  al- 
ways practical." 

"Although  Europe  has  made  notable  progress  toward  stability 
during  the  past  year,  there  is  still  evidence  of  an  era  of  anxiety 
in  many  major  industrial  and  commercial  districts  as  to  the  future," 
according  to  Dr,  Julius  Klein,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Coram.erce  and  recently  nominated  Assistant  Secretary 
of  ComiQerce,  v/ho  has  Just  returned  from  abroad.    Doctor  Klein,  who 
attended  a  conference  of  the  European  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  points  out  that  the  anxiety  finds  expression  in  the  "re- 
luctance of  the  governments  to  abandon  the  war-time  practices  of 
close  official  control  over  commerce — a  regrettable  survival  of 
the  emergency  psychology  of  the  1914-18  holocaust.    The  outstand- 
ing problem  facing  Anierican  overseas  business  is  ft  till  unques- 
tionably the  recovery  of  Europe,  both  a,s  customer  and  a  competitor," 
he  continues  in  a  statement  on  his  mission.     "The  situation  across 
the  Atlantic  not  only  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  European  m^arket  for  our  agricultural  exports,  but 
also  for  the  nearly  comparable  total  of  wholly  and  partly  fabri- 
cated wares  which  we  sell  to  the  Old  World.    Together,  these  two 
items  represent  more  than  45  per  cent  of  our  total  exports,  a 
formidable  item  not  only  in  its  ratio  to  our  entire  foreign 
trade,  but  in  its  significance  to  our  whole  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial structure."  (Wash.  Post.,  Apr.  29.) 

An  editorial  in  The  Hural  ITew-Yorker  for  April  20  says: 
"Last  v/eek  we  noted  that  a  25-cent  per  cwt.  bonus  now  obtains 
for  3,4  per  cent  milk  in  a  .Southeastern  New  York  county.     In  that 
area  a  400-cow  dairy  is  being  established  on  a  750-acre  farm 
recently  bought  by  a  business  mian  of  farm  rearing.    He  believes 
that,  on  account  of  short  hauls  by  truck  or  train,  his  location 
is  highly  advantageous,  and  that  dairying  is  likely  to  be  extended 
and  concentrated  in  regions  relatively  close  to  populous  cities. 
Location  is  a  factor  of  some  im^portance  in  the  operation  of  a 
dairy  or  other  farm  enterprise;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many 
factors  to  be  considered.    Some  of  these,  in  cases  of  favorable 
locations,  micy  be  offset  by  possibly  higher  labor  costs  and  higher 
taxes.    Pair  prices  to  producers  for  their  milk,  made  in  or  out- 
side of  the  arbitrary  limits  of  city  milk  sheds,  are  needed  to 
develop  and  sustain  a  second  dairy  industry  on  a  n£?.tional  basis. 
A  special  location  is  at  best  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket." 
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"Letterheads  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company, 
at  Florence,  S-C^,  carry  a  suggestion  to  southern  farmers  to  live 
at  home  expressed  thus:   ^Home  grown  feed,  the  dairy  cow,  hog  and 
hen,  will  make  independent  east  Carolina  men,*    This  terse  way  of 
putting  a  great  truth  applies  not  only  to  east  Carolina  men,  hut 
to  the  farmers  of  the  entire  South.    Wherever  farmers  grow  their 
own  foodstuffs  and  feedstuffs,  take  care  of  the  dairy  co?;,  the 
hog  and  the  hen,  they  cease  to  he  dependent  on  the  cotton  crop. 
And  prosperity  nearly  alwa.ys  follows  a  campaign  of  that  kind." 
(Manufacturers  Record,  Apr.  13.) 

Sugar  An  editorial  in  Pacts  Al^out  Sugar  for  April  27  says:  "... 

In  the  case  of  sugar  we  hold  to  the  view  that  there  is  a  tem-porary 
condition  of  overproduction,  due  to  successive  large  increases  in 
output  during  the  past  four  years,  hut  we  helieve  also  that  there 
is  a  world  wide  state  of  underconsumption,  which,  however,  can  he 
corrected  only  gradually.     In  other  words,  production  has  outrun 
demand  for  the  time  beir^g  and  the  maladjustment  is  only  now  he- 
ginning  to  he  corrected,  owing  to  the  fact  on  the  one  side  that 
agriculture,  and  particularly  sugar  agriculture,  is  less  mobile 
than  other  forms  of  industrial  activity  and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
fact  that  food  habits  change  but  slowly.    They  do  change,  however, 
as  is  obvious  in  looking  back  over  developments  that  cover  a  long 
period  of  time.    The  niunber  of  food  units  consumed  by  different 
individr^.ls  may  not  vary  greatly,  but  the  com^position  of  these 
units  differs  in  form  and  cost  according  to  social  levels  and 
economic  environiiient . .  .A  c[uestion  more  difficult  to  answer  relates 
to  the  possible  further  increase  in  demand  in  countries  of  high 
consumption.     In  the  United  States,  where  the  average  yearly  con- 
sumption is  above  one  hundred  pounds  per  head,  there  are  those 
who  maintain  that  while  the  total  volume  of  distribution  may  con- 
tinue to  expand  with  the  growth  of  population,  the  consumption 
per  capita  has  nearly  or  Quite  reached  its  limit.    They  argue 
that  while  the  consumer  may  progress  from  one  to  two  lumps  in  hts 
tea  or  coffee  and  from  one  to  two  spoonfuls  on  his  morning 
cereal,  he  will  not  go  on  indefinitely  adding  to  the  quantity 
used  in  this  way.    All  this  is  true  enough,  and  it  probably  is 
true  also  that  among  a  certain  class  of  the  population — though 
a  relatively  small  class — the  persistent  propaganda  against  sugar 
th^t  has  been  preached  during  the  past  few  years  has  led  to  a 
conscious  restriction  of  its  normal  use... As  we  see  it,  the  future 
increase  in  the  individual  use  of  sugar  in  countries  like  the 
United  States  will  come  from  its  more  general  employment  to  give 
savor  and  taste  to  other  foods...." 
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Section  3 
MRKET  CiUO TAT  IONS 

Farm 

Products  April  30 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter 

steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $13. 50-$14.85;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $9. 50-$11.75;  heifers,   (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$13~$14.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14.50-$17;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  good  and  choice  $12.25--$13.50 ;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350 
Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10,75-$11,25;  light  lights  (130- 
160  IhsO  medium  to  choice  $10.25-$11 *50;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130 
Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.25-$ll;  slaughter  lamhs,  good 
and  choice  (84  Ihs.down)  $14,75-$15,65;  feeding  lamhs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $13.25-$16«75. 

Florida  Spaulding  potatoes  closed  at  $7.25-$7,50  per  "barrel 
in  city  markets,  top  of  $8  in  Pittsburgh.     Texas  sacked  Bliss 
Triumphs  $4.50-$4,75  per  100  pounds  in  midwestern  markets;  few 
sales  at  $4  f .o.h,  Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites  80^-$l  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago;  60^-65$z^  f  .o.!:.    Texas  Yellov/  Bermu.da  onions 
ranged  $lo25~$1.65  per  standard  crate  in  leading  consuming  centers; 
85^^-95^  f  .o»b.    South  Carolina  pointed  cabbage  brought  $2-$2.50 
per  barrel  crate  in  the  East,    Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Texas 
round  t;^^oe  $2.25-$2.75  in  Chicago.    North  Carolina  Klondike  straw- 
berries sold  at  13jzJ-16^^  per  quart  in  New  York.    Louisiana  Klon- 
dikes  $2,50-$2,65  per  24-pint  crate  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  45^^;  91  score,  45j^z^;  90  score^  45^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Nev/ 
York  v/ere:  Flats,  22^z^;  Single  Daisies  22j^-23-|-$2^ ;  Young  Americas, 
23|^--24^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
miarkets  advanced  6  points  to  17.92^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding 
day  one  yes.r  ago  the  price  was  21  •23^.    May  future  contracts  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  5  points  to  19«20^,  on 
the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  10  points  to  18»50^, 
and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  declined  1  point  to  18.52^. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1«22-$1.27.    No. 2  red  winter  at  Kansas 
City  $1.09-$1,12.    No. 2  hard  winter  (l2|^  protein)  at  Kansas 
City  $1,08-$1.12;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at 
Kansas  City  $1.05-$1»08.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  884{zJ-89^zJ ; 
Minneapolis  78|^zJ-89|^;  Kansas  City  82i<zJ-84^*    No. 3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  88-|-^-90^;  Minneapolis  854^-86|^;  Kansas  City  86^-87i^; 
No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  46|^-47^:^;  Minneapolis  43  l/8^-45  l/8^zJ; 
Kansas  City  46^!^-47^^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr*  Econ.) 
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DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  ia  the  Press  Service  Office  of  lafermation.  United  States  Department  of  Agricnlture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ali  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSectiiig  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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Chairman  McNary  of  the  Senate  agricultural  comaittee 
set  tomorrow  for  a,  vote  on  the  farm  relief  bill,  o.ccording 
to  the  press  to-day . 


House  Ma.Jority  Leader  Tilson  announced  yesterday  that 
the  tariff  revision  "bill  would  be  introduced  either  tomorrow 
or  Saturday.   (Press,  May  2.) 


'The  "necessity"  of  lower  freight  rates  on  wheat  for 
export  was  r^tressed  by  Senc.tor  Arthur  Capper  in  a  letter  to 
Senator  Couzens  of  Michigan,  cliairma.n  of  the  interstate  comm.erce 
cor.irnittee,  yesterda;^^,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 
Mr.  Capper  asked  for  a  personal  hearing  by  the  commit tee  on  a  resolution  he 
had  offered  directing:  the  Interstate  Comjiierce  Comimission  to  investigate  the 
export  grain  rate  structure.    'The  report  sa^'s:  "Senator  Capper  insists  that 
conditions  in  the  wheat  belt  are  such  that  action  by  Congress  on  his  resolu- 
tion should  not  be  delayed..,." 


FASM  LOAiT  The  press  to-day  sa^/'s:  "Announcement  at  the  TiHiite  House 

BOAPD  CHAITG-SS    yesterday  that  Sugene  Meyer  of  Mount  Kisco,  N.Y. ,  had  resigned 
as  Federal  Farm  Loan  Commissioner  and  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board  was  coincident  with  the  auction  of  President 
Hoover  in  sending  to  the  Senate  the  nomiriation  of  Horace  Paul  Bestor,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Farm  Land  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  to  be  a  member  of  the  board 
in  place  of  Mr.  Meyer.     It  was  said  at  the  Wiiite  House  that  Mr.  Bestor  would 
"be  designated  to  succeed  Mr.  Meyer  as  Farm  Loan  Commissioner  or  directing 
member  of  the  board.,." 


AT  CHSMIGAL  A  Columbus,  Ohio,  dir,patch  to-day  states    that  at 

SOCIETY  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Medical  Society  at 

ME3TI1C-  Columbus  yester'day  -it  ws.-^  repartedr  IlBo-t:fi£.^:j^:3:iiia-^ifi^jBl 

MlXi!XCEIXXM5QmC{^^  "The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 

perfected  a  process  whereby  a  certain  rare  ce.lcium  salt  can  be  produced  cheap- 
ly.   This  one  of  the  calcium  salts,  wnich  are  essential  in  medication  of  some 
diseases  to  stop  hemorrhages  and  to  build  up  the  bones,  has  been  costing  about 
$150  a  pound  to  produce.    By  the  new  process,  it  can  be  :":adc  at  a  cost  of 
50  cents  a  pound. •.The  discoveries  were  made  by  Dr.  Horace  T.  Herrick  and  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.    The  newl3^-developed  salt,  Doctor  Herrick  said, 
will  not  cause  abscesses  when  introduced  into  the  blood,  as  will  most  calcium 
salts..," 
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Chemistry  At  the  convention  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  at 

and  Agri-    Coliimous,  Chic  ^pril  30,        .  T.  P.  Walker,  of  the  Commercial 
culture       Solvents  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ,  told  of  the  use  already  m.ade  by 
industry  of  farm  products  and  by-products.     Corn,  cotton,  sugar 
and  milk  are  the  American  farm  products  m.ost  frequently  used  in 
industry,  he  said.    Chemistry/  is  not,  however,  he  said,  "a 
Messiah  come  to  save  the  fai^^er,  "    More  than  50  products  are  made 
from  corn,  thro^jgh  chemical  processes,  l/iajor  Walker  said,  includ- 
ing soap,  glycerins,  salad  oil,  glue  rubber  substitute,  fertilizer, 
syrup,  starch  and  majny  others.    He  listed  paint,  paper,  celluloid, 
rayon,  smokeless  powdar  and  artificial  leather  as  among  the 
cotton  products;  eth^'-l  alcohol  and  insulating  board  from  sugar; 
and  glue,  buttons,  umbrella  handles,  combs,  and  other  articles 
from  casein,  the  solid  portion  of  milk.   (Press,  Vhy  1.) 

Eie  press  dispatch  from.  Columbus  further  reports:  "Economic 
relations  oetween  the  chem.ist  ?„nd  the  farmer  vrere  discussed  by 
Charles  H,  MacDowell,  president  of  the  Arm^our  Fertilizer  Works 
of  Chicago.    Urging  the  ra.ndo^.'m  soil  he  continually  replenished 
with  chem.ical  nutrimient,  Mr.  Iv!acDo--7ell  said  that  in  77ide  areas  of 
land  there  ^ere  deficiencies  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium, 
calcram,  iodine,  s^aJ.phur,  magnesium  and  manga.nese. .Experiments 
with  deh.;>^drated  cattle  food  were  told  by  rienry  W.  Jeffers  of  the 
Walker-C-ordon  Milk  Company  of  New  York.    Experiments  at  Plains- 
boro,  11. J.,  were  working  out  well,  Mr.  Jeffers  said,  and  although 
he  did  not  attempt  prophesy,  some  of  his  auditors  saw  a  pasture- 


less  era 


Lwnmg  lor  cows. 


Lindbergh  Soon  it  will  be  possible  for  airplanes  to  land  at  an 

on  Air         airport  without  seeing  the  ground,  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
Transport    assured  a  Joint  committee  of  Congress  on  April  30.    Through  the 
use  of  intersecting  radio  beams,  somdc  altimeters  and  other 
scientific  instrumients,  he  said,  a  pilot  would  be  able  to  land 
safely  throij^Cn  fog  and  smoke.    To  this  he  added  a  prediction  that 
within  a  year  or  two  regular  passenger  air  routes  wo^jld  bs  in 
opora^tion  between  North  and  South  America  and  that  this  trans- 
portation would  be  sai  G. . .  .G-iving  his  views  to  the  comm.ittee, 
one  of  whose  duties  is  the  selection  of  a  site  for  an  airport 
^h^Ls^,  the  aviator  said  the  Capital  should  have  an  airport  second 
to  none.    Heplying  to  questions  cf  Senator  Bingham,  chairm.an  of 
the  commdttee.  Colonel  Lindbergh  said  there  was  m.ore  activity  at 
Cicero  Eield,  Chica.go,  and  at  the  Oakland  Airport  than  at  other 
fields.     Inside  of  a  year  or  two,  he  predict od, air  transportation 
v/ould  be  v;ell  developed  east  of  the  Hookies  and  by  that  time, 
western  transportation  would  be  usir^  a  Washington  field.  (Press, 
May  1.) 

London  A  London  dispatch  May  1  reports  that  a  large  number  of 

Wool  Sale    buyers  attended  the  opening  of  the  third  series  of  wool  sales  at 
London  April  30.     The  offerings  amounted  to  8,881  bales,  of  which 
7,800  were  sold,     Com.petition  was  good,  especially  for  greasy 
crossbreds.    Merinos  sold  from,  ^anchanged  to  5  per  cent  lower  and 
crossbreds  were  unchanged.    Punta  Arenas  grades  sold  well  to 
the  home  trade  and  the  Continent  at  unchanged  prices  to  a  decline 
of  5  per  cent.     West  Australian  offerings  were  withdrawn  owing  to 
the  high  limits  of  holders. 
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Meat  Sit-  A  review  of  the  meat  and  livestock  sitioation  during  the 

uation        month  Just  closed,  issued       the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Pack-* 
ers,  states:  "There  was  a  fairly  good  demand  for  pork  products 
during  the  last  half  of  the  month  Just  closed.    Wholesale  prices 
of  the  principal  pork  cuts  showed  little  change  for  the  month 
as^a^whole,  and  continue  relatively  low  as  compared  with  pre- 
vailing hog  prices.    A  fairly  good  volume  of  product  moved  into 
consumption.    The  dressed  heef  trade  was  unsatisfactory,  owing  to 
the  higher  prices  paid  for  live  cattle.     In  the  export  trade, 
there  was  a  much  better  demand  from  the  United  Kingdom  for -meats 
from  stocks  already  landed  and  for  future  shipm^ents.    The  lard 
trade  was  dull  throughout  most  of  the  month,  with  prices  under 
parity  v;ith  the  Chicago  market.    The  smoked  meat  business  was 
quiet  during  the  first  half  of  the  month,  hut  was  more  active 
during  the  last  two  weeks.    Wholesale  prices  showed  little  change 
for  the  month.    The  bacon  trade  was  somewhat  improved. .There 
was  a  slight  increase  in  hog  prices  during  the  first  week  of  the 
m.onth,  but  the  average  price  for  the  month  as  a  whole  was  about 
the  same  as  in  Ivlarch  of  this  year.    During  the  month,  farmers 
received  about  18  per  cent  more  for  their  hogs  on  the  average 
than  in  April  of  last  year.     The  wool  market  has  been  rather 
quiet.    Sales  have  been  small  and  prices  are  somewhat  easier. 
IThs  demo-nd  for  hides  is  improving  and  prices  have  advanced  during 
the  past  month." 

Pacific  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Parmer  for  April  25  says: "'It 

Coast  is  probably  true,  he  says,  that  no  agricultural  territory  of  like 

Produc**,        size  an;^.'where  in  the  world  produces  such  a  wealth  of  fine  food- 
tion  stuffs  as  now  comes  annually  from  the  States  bordering  the  Pacific 

Ocean.    One  could  pass  from  product  to  product  until  practically 
the  entire  field  of  agricultural  production  in  the  United  States 
was  covered,  and  these  three  States  would  be  found  producing  large 
quantities  of  most  of  them. ^     This  thought-provoking  paragraph  is 
taken  from  an  article  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  by  Lloyd  S»  Tenny, 
former  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Mr.  Temiy  is  now  vice 
president  of  the  California  Vineyardist s'  Association.     In  the 
quoted  paragraph,  Mr.  Tenny  evidently  refers  to  the  three  States 
of  Washington,  Oregon  and  California.    His  statem-ent  would  be  yet 
more  broadly  true  of  the  11  Western  States,  including  the  terri- 
tory bo-ondod  on  the  east  by  Montar^a,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  l^ew 
Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Another  significant 
point  made  by  Mr-  Tenny  is  that  the  distance  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  market  has  meant  the  development  of  an  elaborate  dis- 
tributive system,  including  refrigeration  equipment  for  trans- 
portation and  the  growth  of  growers'  cooperative  associations,  as 
well  as  commercial  farms.    The  Pacific  Coast  is  certainly  'noT^r 
and  will  be  for  years,  the  laboratory  for  experimenting  with  new 
and  advanced  methods  of  bringing  products  from  the  western  fields 
to  the  rest  of  the  country.*     The  Pacific  Coast  States  also  are, 
and  will  be  increasingly,  the  laboratory  in  the  development  of 
the  mighty  comm.erce  of  the  ne\7  era  of  the  Pacific." 
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So-a.t?i  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Arciis-Leader  (Sio^ox  Jails, 

Dakota         S.  Dal:»)  April  25  says:  "G.  E.  Lane,  banker  of  Kecla,  has  com- 
Condi-         piled  figures  showing  the  value  of  products  marketed  at  Hecla 
tions  last  year.    He  estimates  the  total  at  nearly  $1,000,000.    The  in« 

come  was  received  from  various  sources  including  hut t erf at,  eggs, 
poultry,  grains  of  all  kinds,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  skins, 
hay,  honey  and  lard.    Mr.  Lane  reports  an  increasing  interest  in 
diversification.    These  figu.ros  are  ill^aminating  and  impressive. 
We've  listened  so  long  to  tales  of  woe  that  we  are  overlooking 
the  rapidly  growing  number  of  bright  spots  in  the  economic  struct- 
ure of  South  Dakota.     Conditions  are  vastly  better  in  this  State 
now  th^.n  they  were  a  few  yocrs  ago  and  the  improvement  is  of  a 
solid,  substantial  nature.     It  is  not  of  the  boom  type.  South 
Dakota  is  moving  forward  on  a  firm  basis  and  the  immediate  and 
long-ran^^B  outlook  is  most  pleasant." 

Surplus  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  fireside  for  May  says:  "A  compre- 

Land  hensive  Federal  and  State  program  of  ref ore-station  might  well  in- 

clude a  plan  for  purchase  of  unproductive  occupied  territories. 
This  would  provide  for  the  vacation,  with  compensation,  of  some 
worthless  lands  where  fruitless  efforts  at  farming  are  being  made 
by  discouraged  victims.    A  program  of  tree-planting  and  care  would 
provide  a  certain  amo^unt  of  demand  for  labor.    A  plan  of  State  and 
Federal  cooperation  would  be  vital,  that  the  interests  of  the 
States  and  local  communities  involved  be  protected  from,  injury  by 
the  withdrawal  of  lands.     If  the  G-overnment  of  the  United  States 
desires  effectively  to  attack  the  surplus  problem,  this  is  one 
of  the  approaches  that  justice  and  fairness  demand  be  followed." 

Sugar-Cane  "Sugar-cane  mosaic,  the  worst  known  disease  of  sugar-cane, 

Mosaic         has  become  established  in  Peru,  according  to  tv;o  American  special- 
ists in  sugar-cane  troubles,  S.  V.  Abbott  and  C-.  1".  Wolcott,  who 
are  at  present  working  at  the  Peruvian  G-overnjnent  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  Lima,  Peru.    Their  results  were  discussed 
in  the  iss-ac  of  Science  for  April  5.    Cane  is  grown  on  the  valley 
haciendas,  man;v'  of  which  have  been  visir^ed  by  the  American  in- 
vestigators.   So  far  the  disease  has  been  discovered  in  only  one 
valley,  near  Lima,    The  corn  aphis,  an  insect  responsible  for 
its  sprer.d,  has  been  found  widely  distributed  in  all  the  afflicted 
fields.     It  is  present  in  other  parts  of  Peru  as  well,  so  that  if 
the  disease  once  gets  out  of  hand  it  can  easily  ass-ame  epidemic 
proportions."   (Science,  Apr.  19.) 

Vitamin  "A"  "Experiments  carried  out  by  Prof,  J.W.Crist  and  Prof. 

Marie  Dye  at  the  Michigan  State  College  showed  that  green  aspara- 
gu.s,  whether  freshly  cooked  or  canned,  contained  enough  vitamin  A 
to  promote  health  and  growth  when  fed  daily  to  white  rats.  These 
anim.als  are  the  ones  regularly  used  to  test  the  vitamin  content 
of  foods,    ^en  they  were  fed  the  blanched  or  v/hite  asparagus 
without  any  other  so-urce  of  vitamin  A  in  their  diet,  they  died 
as  rapidly  as  on  the  control  diet  containing  no  asparagus  and 
also  no  vitamin  A.    Professors  Crist  and  Dye  believe  a  relation- 
ship exists  between  vitamin  A  content  and  the  developmient  of 
chlorophyll,  the  green  coloring  matter  of  plants.  Fu-rther  exper- 
iments will  be  necessary  to  X-^^ove  this  theory,  however."  (Science, 
Apr.  26.) 
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Farm 

Products  May  l--^Slaiight er  cattle,  calves  and  vealers;  steers  (llOO- 

1500  Vcs.)  good  and  clioice  $13.25  to  $14.75;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$9.50  to  $11.75;  heif  ers  (850  I'os*  do^vn)  good  and  choice  $12.75 
to  $14.50;  vealers,  good  a,nd  choice  $14  to  $16.50;  feeder  and  stock- 
er  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $12.25  to  $13.50;  heav^"  weight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  iLedrom,  good  and  choice  $10.75  to  $11.20;  light 

(150-160  lbs.)  medram  to  choice,  $10.15  to  $11.35;  slaughter 
pigs  (SO-130  lbs.)  medi-um,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10.85  (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  c[uot ations)  • 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (34  lbs.  down) 
$14,25  to  $15.15;  feeding  lambs  (rar^'e  stock)  mediun  to  choice 
$13.25  to  $16.75. 

G-rain  prices:    ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  {l3fo 
protein)  Minneapolis  $1.22  5/8  to  $1.26  5/8;  No. 2  hard  winter 
(12-|^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.11  to  $1.14;  No. 2  hard  vTinter 
(not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.15  to  $1.16;  Ka.nsas  City 
$1.05|-  to  $1.08;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  88-|  to  89^^;  Minneapolis 
79  to  30^;  Kansas  City  83^  to  85^^;  No .3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
90  to  91-|^;  Minneapolis  85  to  37^^;  Kansas  City  37  to  88|^;  No. 3 
white  oats  Chicago  47  to  49j^;  Minneapolis  43  5/8  to  45,5/8^; 
Kansas  City  47  to  48^z^. 

Ma;^^  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 10  points  to  19.30^;  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
11  points  to  18.61/2^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  19  points 
to  18.71c5.    Ihe  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  imrkets  advanced  10  points  to  18.02^  per  lb.    On  the 
ss.me  day  one  yes.r  ago  the  price  was  20.91^, 

Florida  Spa-Folding  Eose  potatoes  closed  at  $7.25-$8  per 
barrel  in  eastern  city  markets.    Texas  sa.cked  Bliss  Triumxphs 
bro^iii:;ht  $4.25-$5  per  100  pounds  in  midwestern  markets;  mostly  $4 
f  .0.0.    Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Tnites  S0{2^-90^  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  55^-60^2?  f  .o.b.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  sold  at  $4.50- 
$5.25  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  miostly  around  $5  f  .o.b.  Rochester. 
Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onion-s  ranged  $1.25-$1.65  per  standard  crate 
in  consuming  centers;  85^-$l  f .o.b«    South  Carolina  pointed  type 
cabbage  brought  $1.75-$2.50  per  barrel  crate  in  eastern  markets. 
Alabam  and  Mississippi  stock  $2.25-$2.50  in  Chicago. 

HTholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  45^^^;  91  score,  45^^^;  90  score,  45^z^, 

Fnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  22^2^;  Single  Daisies,  22^^z^  to  23^<^;  Young  Americas, 
23|-^  to  24^^.  (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Presj;  Sei-xice.  Office  of  loforraation.  United  States  Department  of  Agriealture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  sliades  of  opimon  as  refSeeted  in  the  press  on  matters  aSeeting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apf  rovai  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reject  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  TAHIS'F  Tiie  press  to-day  reports:  "Farm  groups  from  the  West 

BILL  and  members  from  industrial  States  of  the  East  are  showing 

guch  dissatisfaction  with  the  tc:.riff  revision  bill  that  fur- 
ther delci;>^  has  been  advised  by  the  leaders  in  the  presentation 
of  the  measure  to  the  House.,., It  v/as  indicated  yesterday  that  the  bill  would 
not  be  introduced  this  week  but  would  probably  be  withhold  Lintil  Monday  or 
Tuesday  of  next  v/ech. .  •  " 


JOHiTSOH  Oil  Sepresentative  Albert  Johnson  of  Wa.shington,  chairman 

Il/CvlICTRA.TIOI\r       of  the  House  immigration  committee,  at  the  meeting  of  the 

Chaiifoer  of  Comirierce  of  the  United  States  at  Washington  yester- 
day, declared  for  a  policy  of  ending  all  immigration,  according 
to  the  press  to-day.    The  report  says:  "Representative  Johnson  spoke  as  a 
delegate  from  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  taking  the  floor  during  a  debate  on  a  proposed 
resolution  by  the  chamber  favoring  repeal  of  the  rational  origins  clause  of 
the  immigration  act.    He  opposed  the  resolution,  as  did  Slon  H.  Hooker  of 
New  York,  while  others  spoke  in  favor  of  it,     'In  m^^  opinion,'  Mr.  Johnson 
said,  Hhis  ma,tter  is  marching  along  so  fast  that  this  chamber^  in  its  desire 
to  point  the  way,  might  just  as  well  take  a  bold  stop  and  advocate  a  suspen- 
sion of  immigration  from  all  countries,  with  the  exception  of  certain  close 
family  relatives— wives,  children,  fathers  and  mothers.     I  think  this  is  an 
inevitable  step...  J" 


CH3MICAL  A  Columbus,  Ohio,  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Hope  of 

SOCIETY  an  increased  yield  was  held  out  to  the  beet  sugar  industry 

MSETIITG-  by  speakers  at  the  sessions  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 

which  ended  its  annual  convention  yesterday  at  Ohio  State 
University.    The  process  was  worked  out  within  the  last  week 
by  scientists  at  Ohio  State  University,  and  izs  aim  is  to  enable  sugar  farm- 
ers to  overcome  bad  crop  years. . .Credit  for  the  new  mxthod  of  control  was 
given  to  Dr.  James  H.  Withrow,  director  of  the  chemical  engineering  department 
at  the  university,  and  to  an  assistant  in  the  experiments,  Dr.  A.R.Choppin  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.    The  problem  of  bad  years  in  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  in 
large  part  due  to  a  .gi^jn  in  the  juice  of  the  beets.     It  produces  little  sugar, 
but  plenty  of  miolasses.    The  molasses  is  salable,  but  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  sugar.    The  iV^^^  it  was  exT)lained,  was  caused  by  solid  matter  in  the 
juice  which  was  not  soluble.    Lime  sulfitation  to  overcome  similar  gum  in 
cane  sugar  juice,  perfected  by  Doctor  Withrow  some  years  ago,  eliminated  a 
like  problem!  for  the  cane  f armers.. . •Ethyl  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  are 
used  in  the  perfected  method  for  control  of  the  gum  in  sugar  beet  juice,  and 
the  amount  of  g-om  can  be  accurately  and  quickly  determined,  the  inventors 
reported  in  their  paper  yesterday." 
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Section  2 

Georgia  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  April  30  says: 

Bankers        "Georgia  bankers,  throiogh  their  State  association,  are  proposing 
and  Farm-    to  help  farmers,  livestock  raisers,  particularly,        providing  ways 
ei*s  and  means  by  which  livestock  raisers  can  improve  their  herds.  In 

accordance  with  a  carefully  developed  plan,  an  exposition  and  sale 
of  purebred  Deef-type  sires  will  be  held  in  Moiiltrie,  Ga. ,  on 
May  21,  to  which  exposition  and  sale  representatives  from  every  bank 
in  the  Southeast  has  been  invited.    The  Georgia  banliers  call  atten- 
tion to  the  benefits  that  are  res~alting  from  a  program  of  diversi- 
fied farming.  C.  Vereen,  president  of-  the  Georgia  Bankers^ 
Association,  expresses  the  belief  that  Hhe  one-money- crop  system 
is  doomed, *  and  that  future  success  of  agriculture  ^ is  dependent 
on  diversification  in  the  products  of  the  farm^  and  the  raising  of 
livestock."    He  calls  attention  to  the  improved  conditions  that- 
prevail  among  swine  raisers  in  Georgia,  but  asserts  that  *beef 
cattle  have  been  neglected. .Mr.  Vereen  asserts  that  »The  banker^ s 
dutj'-  is  to  help  build  up  his  commiunity,  to  aid  in  making  others 
successful,  <  claimirig,  Justifiably,  that  "by  so  doing,  the  banker 
increases  his  own  prosperity."     Consequently,  he  advises  the  attend- 
ance of  farmers  and  bankers  at  the  Moultrie  exposition  and  sale 
of  purebred  beef  sires  that  will  be  offered  on  that  occasion,  and 
proposes  that  loans  shall  be  imde  by  the  banks  to  those  farmers, 
of  good  repute,  who  do  not  have  the  ready  cash  to  pay  for  animals 
bought  by  them.    This  proposal  has  been  sent  to  every  bank  in  the 
Southeo.st  in  order  that  the  bankers  in  genero.l  rno^y  ^ciow  what 
Georgia  bankers  are  proposing  to  do.    Bankers  in  the  Southeast, 
outside  of  Georgia,  arc  invited  to  cooperate  in  this  movement, 
which  is  for  the  building  up  of  a  great  beef  catcle  industry  in 
this  section  of  the  countr^^. . . 

Livestock  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  April  27  says: 

Breeding      "The  prominence  of  several  of  our  New  England  land  grant  colleges 
in  the  realm  of  livestock  breeding  is  worthy  of  coi-gratulations. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  Connecticut  and  Massa,chusetts .  Tlie 
work  of  the  aniiTia.l  husbandry  departments  of  agriC'Ol tural  colleges 
in  these  two  States  has  been  of  such  high  merit  tliat  private 
breeders  hx.ve  from  time  to  time,   in  appreciation  of  their  \70rk, 
gifted  to  them  sires  of  outstanding  merit.    Both  institutions  have 
been  prominent  in  breeding  horses,  dairy  and  be^f  cattle  and 
sheep  and  invariably  in  comipetition  at  the  Eastern  States  exposi- 
tion brin^,  out  winners.    Massachusetts  nas  done  s^olendid  work  in 
the  breeding  of  Percherons  and  last  year,  also,  had  the  dis- 
tinctive honor  of  winning  the  A:y'r shire  bull  futurity  with  as 
sweet  a  youngster  as  over  graced  the  tanbark.    The  Connecticut 
college  has  one  of  the  best  Perchoron  studs  in  the  East.  They 
developed  the  perennial  Milking  Shorthorn  bull  JTlint stone  Model 
and  their  influence  in  developing  and  breeding  iJevons,  Herefords, 
Angus  and  various  breeds  of  Lheep  h^is  be-^n  of  inestimable  value 
to  New  England  in.  general.    That  this  is  recognized  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  New  England  is  evident  in  a  recent  gift  to  the 
Connecticut  school  of  the  noted  Percheron  stallion  'Quant on"', 
who  was  Junior  champion  at  the  Chicago  International  as  a  tv/o- 
year-old.    This  stallion,  now  an  aged  horse,  in  excellent  trim, 
should  be  an  asset  to  the  breed  in  New  Er^land..." 
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Master  Dr,  Roljert  Stewart,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricult^jire, 

Parmer         University  of  lTeva(ia,  writes  of  the  farm  methods  which  have  made 
Success       for  the  success  of  the  "Master  Farmers"  of  various  States,  in 
North  American  Review  for  May.    He  says  in  part:  "l/fnat  are  the 
methods  which  these  farmers  have  "oeen  following  which  have  per- 
mitted them,  to  make  such  outstanding  success  during  the  period  of 
agricultural  depression?     In  January,  1928,  in  Oklahom-a,  eighteen 
men  received  the  recognition  of  He.ster  Farmers*    The  average  size 
of  the  farm  operated  "by  these  Master  Farm.ors  was  599  acres,  having 
an  average  value  of  $32,000,  on  v/hich  these  farmers  ma^Je  a  net 
income  of  10.4  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  fam-ily  living,  includ- 
ing rent  and  household  expenses  and  all  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  farm.    That  is,  the  Master  Farmers  in  Oklahoma  m^de  all 
their  living  expenses  and  operation  expenses  of  the  farm,  includ- 
ing taxes,  interest  and  insurance,  and  eaoch  had  an  average  of 
$3,328  left  over  as  interest  on  capital  invested  and  paj'^ient  of 
services  of  operator  as  Farm  Manager.    This  is  quite  a  different 
story  from,  that  ordinarily  given  wide  puhlicity  regarding  farming 
conditions.     The  size  of  the  farm  operated  by  these  Master  Farmers 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  results  obtained  by  them.     It  wa.s 
considerably  larger  than  the  average  farm  of  the  region.    The  aver- 
age size  of  farms  in  the  State  is  260  acres;  that  of  the  Master 
Farmers  is  399  acres.    High  yield  of  crops  also  was  an  imiportant 
factor  contributing  to  success.    The  coverage  yield  of  wheat  in 
Okirlioma  was  14  bushels  a,n  acre  during  the  years  1924-26,  Eleven 
of  the  eighteen  I/iaster  Farmers  produced  wheat  a.nd  their  average 
yield  of  it  was  25  bushels.    The  average  yield  of  cotton  in 
Oklanoiv^  during  this  period  was  177  pounds  an  acre*    The  nine 
Master  Farm.ers  who  produced  cotton  secured  a  yield  of  304  pounds. 
The  average  yield  of  corn  in  1924-26  was  17.6  bushels  an  acre, 
while  thirteen  Master  Farmiers  who  produced  corn  secured  a  yield 
of  28  bushels.    The  average  yield  of  oats  was  25  bushels  an  acre, 
wiiile  the  thirteen  lia^ster  Farmxers  who  produced  oats  secured  a 
yield  of  38  bushels.    All  the  Master  Farmers  used  the  most  approved 
methods  of  production.    Every  one  ovmed  and  used  a  manure  spreader. 
All  practiced  crop  rotation  and  followed  good  methods  of  soil 
improvement,  such  as  growing  leg-umes  for  improving  the  quality  of 
the  soil.     On  these  farm.s  16  per  cent  of  the  land  was  in  legumes 
77hile  in  the  State  as  a  whole  only  one  and  one-half  per  cent  was 
thus  planted.     There  are  two  combines,  seven  tractors,  fifteen 
tool  sheds  and  eight  blacksmith  shops  on  these  farm.s.  These 
Maoter  Farmers  believe  in  organization.     Sixteen  of  them  belong 
to  cooperative  miarketing  associations.    Twelve  art?  members  of  the 
Farmers*  Union  or  ITational  Q-range..." 

An  editorial  in  The  llebraska  Farm.er  for  April  27  says: 
"As  we  go  to  press,  a  mieeting  of  the  new  Nebraska  Wheat  Pool  is 
being  held  in  Lincoln  looking  toward  the  completion  of  organiza- 
tion for  marketing  this  yearns  crop.    At  this  writing  the  action 
of  that  convention  can  not  be  reported,     S'Jiffice  to  say,  with 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  \7heat  acreage  in  Nebraska  under  five  year 
contract  and  an  organization  of  well-qualified  farmiers  and 
business  men  to  run  the  pool,  a  long  step  will  have  been  taken 
toward  securing  immediate  benefits  from  v;ha.tever  legislation 
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Congress  may  enact.    This  pool,  under  nornial  crop  conditions,  should 
handle  over  20,000,000  oushels  of  wheat,  annually.     It  will  be  the 
largest  wheat  rnarketing  concern  in  the  United  States.    No  other 
State^or  commodity  will  he  better  prepa^-^ed  immediately  to  Join  hands 
with  the  G-overnmxent  in  securing  a  m.ore  effective  marketing  system." 

editorial  in  The  Ohio  Farmer  for  April  2?  says:   "Again  the 
^^^^^^         members  of  The  Ohio  Farmer  family  are  invited  to  submit  candidates 
Farmers        for  the  Ohio  Master  Farmer  award.     This  will  be  the  fourth  year  of 
the^award,  which  has  become  an  established  feature  of  the  Staters 
agrici;ltural  life.    Once  the  conmient  was  heard  that  the  first  year 
or  two  Y/ould  exhaust  the  supply  of  m^on  of  Master  Farmer  caliber,  but 
tnat  has  been  proven  to  be  an  unfair  slander  of  the  State's  raral 
citizenship.    Not  only  are  there  men  of  Master  Farmer  caliber 
right  nov;  on  many  Ohio  farms,  but  there  are  many  more  who  are  rapid-- 
ly  approaching  this  goal.     The  man;}'  years  of  constructive  training 
afforded  by  boys'  and  girls'   club  work  and  by  the  classes  in  vo- 
cational agriculture  .would  have  gone  for  naught  had  they  not  de- 
veloped a  superior  class  of  rural  citizens...." 


Section  3 

rjeparVjLent  An  editorial  in  Florida  Times-Union  for  April  29  says: 

of  Agri-      ^^rompt  and  exceedingly  helpful  action  taken  by  the  Federal 
culture       "ioverninent  in  the  matter  of  providing  funds  with  which  to  conduct 
T^he  fight  for  the  extermination  of  the  Mediterranean  frait  fly  is 
most  gratifying,  and  especially  to  the  people  of  Florida,  whose 
ci.rus  fruit  industry  is  threatened  very  seriously,  along  with 
other ^fruit,  and  vegetable  products.    Without  delay,  and  after  ^ 
-earning  of  the  great  menace  that  threatens  the  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble industries  of  Florida  and  other  States,  President  Hoover  sent 
~^o^  Congress  a  special  message  advising  that  $4,250,000  be  set 
asiae,  out  of  the  unexpended  balance  remaining  in  the  pink  boll 
worm  extermination  fund,  appropriated  a  year  ago,  for  use  in  the 
fnait  fly  extermination  fight  that  now  is  being  waged  m^ost 
vigorously  in  this  State.    Director  of  the  Budget  Lord  readily 
agreed  to  this  diversion  of  immiediately  available  funds,  following 
promipt  and  positive  action  previously  taken  by  the  United  States  De- 
laxtment' -:af  .Agr-icul-ture  ,  on  the  initiative  of  Secretary  Hyde.  Thus 
'-ne  various  departm.ents  of  the  G-overnment  are  coordinating  their 

in  cooperation  with  officials  in  Florida,  for  m:aking 
this^fight  against  the  destructive  fruit  fly  as  efficient  as 
possible.     The  almost  instant  action  that  has  been  taken  by 
Federal  officials,  and  by  Congress,  in  the  providing  of  this 
large  QVia  of  money,  with  which  to  finance  the  fiu.it  fly  extermina- 
T.ion  work,   indicates  official  appreciation  of  the  great  danger 
that  threatens  thT-i^i5:h  this  pest  invasion  of  this  country..." 
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Section  4 
imM'I  JUOTATIOITS 

Farm 

Products  May  2 — G-rain  prices:     iJo.2  red  \-inter  wheat  Kansas  City 

$1,12  to  $1*13-|-;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12-^7^  protein)  Kansas  City 
$1.09  to  $1,].5;  17o.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kansa.s 
City  $1.07  to  $1.08;  rJo.3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  78  to  79^;  Kansas 
City  84rl-  to  85f^";  ITo.3  yellow  corn  Cliicago  89-^  to  91^;  Minneapolis 
86  to  87r^;  Kansa  s  City  38  to  90f ;  i:o.3  v/hibe  oats  Chicago  48-J  to 
dO(/^',  Minneapolis  44|-  to  4:6^;  Kr.nsas  City  47-|  to  48^. 

May  future  contracts  on  the  Hev;  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 9  points  to  19,o9^,   on  the  I'ev;  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
8  points  to  18.59cJ,  and  on  the  Chica._,o  Board  of  Trade  8  points  to 
18,79c^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  adv.anced  8  points  to  18.10^:^  per  lb. 

Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealcrs:  Steers  (1100-1500  Ids.) 
good  ar.d  choice  $13.25  to  $14.75;  cows,  good  and  choice  $9,50  to 
$11.75;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $12.75  to  $14.60; 
vealcr:i,  good  and  choice  $l'i  to  $16.50;  feeder  e.nd  stocker  cattle 
steers,  good  and  choice,  $12.25  to  $13.50;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  Id.g.)  ::iedium,  good  and  c^ioice  $11  to  $11.50;  light  lights 
(130"160  Ihs.)  nedram  to  choice  $10,35  to  $11.65;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  11:s.)  modinxi,  good  and  choice  $9,25  to  $11.15  (soft  or 
oily  ncgs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations). 
Slaughter  sheep  o.nd  Itjnbs:     Lo.inb'3,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$14,15  to  $15;  leedin:-::  lambs  (ran^^c  stock)  mxdiun  to  choice 
$13.25  to  $16.75. 

Elorida  Spcoilding  Rose  potatoes  closed  at  $7.50-$8  per 
barrel  in  leading  city  markets.     Texas  sacked  Bliss  Trromphs 
ranged  $4  to  $5  per  100  pounds  in  midwest ern  cities;  mostly  $4 
f  .o.b.    Wisconsin,  sacked  Sound  "ffnites  brought  80ci-90^  on  the 
Chicago  carlot  m-a.rket ;  55^--&0^-  f.o.b.    Virginia  various  varieties 
of  strawberries  sold  at  10  to  20  centr  Quart  basis  in  eastern 
cities,    llorth  Carolina  Klondikes  mostly  14  to  17  cents  per 
Quart.    Mis'oissippi  2G.ondikes  $4-$4.50  per  24-quart  in  Chicr.go. 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  pointed  type  cabbage  ranged  S2-$2.50 
per  barrel  crate  in  eastern  markets.    Alabam^a,  Mississippi  and 
Texas  stock  $2.25~$2.50  in  Chicago.    Ilew  York  Baldv/in  apples 
sold  at  $4.50-$5.25  per  barrel  in  I'ew  York  City. 

Hiolesale  prices  of.  fresh  crefmiery  butter  at  ITew  York 
were:  92  score,  45g-^";  91  score,  45-^^;  90  score,  45^^. 

Vnioiesalo  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Elats,  22^^;  Single  Daisies,  22|--^  to  23^-^;  Young 
Americas,  23|  to  24^,   (Prepared  by  B^a.  of  Agr.  Econ, ) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  laformation.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  af  opinion  as  reflected  ia  the  press  on  matters  aSecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apjroval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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She  'EAJIIS'P  After  nearly  two  month?  st  their  t??>-,   the  fifteen 

-^^^^  P-epr.hlicen  memhers  of  the  House  ^^sys  and  ireans  cOTirit^ee  com- 

pleted the  tarif f-re^'ision  measure  Vsy  7  and  sent  it  to  the 
printer.     Ch^irm^n  Ha.wley  announced  the  hill  T-o^ald  he  intro- 
duced next  Tuesday.  (Press,  ?v'ay4.) 


FLOOD  FUUDS 


an  appeal 
section. 


The  Senate  ye^-terday  adopted  a  resolution  nroridine 
for  loans  of  $2,^00,0-0  to  farmers  in  Southern  States  ^ho 


suffered  in  recent  floods,  according  to  the  uress  to-day. 

Mississippi  Valley  Senators  yesterday  org-anized  for 
to  the  President  for  i!Tm:eciate  flood  control  le.^isMion  for  their 


G-RaIN  Rate  e'^ltorlal  in  The  Wa shine-ton  Post  to-^ay  says:  "In 

interest  of  influencing  the  movement  of  the  hure  surplus 
stores  of  i^rheat,  executives  of  the  more  important  eastern  rail-. 
'^^^e  agreed  to  accept  temporary  rate  reductions  on  export 
wheat  shipments.     The  reductions  ^ere  e^rreed  upon  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that   'an  emergency  of  national  rrcportions  exists  neces sits t ins-  every  possible 
aid^to  the  imm;ediate  removal  of  this  surplus  out  of  the  cohort  ry.  '    Rates  on 
erain^  'at  and  east'   of  lo^er  Lake  Erie  ports  to  the  Forth  Atlantic  seahoard 
will  he  cut  2  cents  a  hushel .     Hail  reshippin^  rates  from  Chica=?-o  to  l^e^-  York 
for  expert  are  to  he  reduced  from  22^  cents  a  hundred  pdonds  tol?  cents  and 
the  all^-reil  rate  from  St.  Louis  ^o  Te-  York  is  ^o  come  do^n  from  25j-  cents 
per  h^andred  pounds  to  20  cents.     The  reduced  rates  are  to  expure  Septem.her 
30  and  are  to  he  looked  upon  as  'far  les-s  than  can  he  reg^arded  as  reason?  >le 
rates,  ^    As  exhihiting  a  ^^illinrness  to  cooperate  in  the  solution  of  a  ^rave 
prohlem  the  agreement  reached  hy  the  railroads  is  to  >e  co^i-im.ended.     ^t  the 
present  time  more  ^heat  is  on  hand  a^a  it  in£^  disposal  than  at  any  time  since 
1S19,  and  a  huge  crop  is  evv^OE  c'ning  the  harvest.     With  the  ration's  granaries 
filled,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  ^hrt  is  to  he  done  ^-ith  the  ner  crop?..." 

^-  Ottawa  dispatch  Vey  3  rc-Dorts:   "Canada  -ill  firht 
liMSSCT  WAR  the  insect   scourf^e  of  its  forests  this  siumm.er  from  the  air. 

Ahout  20  miles  -est  of  Sudhury,  Ont .  ,  and  in  the  Tuskoka 
^e^io-,   ^^'0  separate  fif-hts  a^^a  inst  the  insect  ^hich  has 
stricken  thousands  of  acres  of  pulp'-ood  forests,  -ill  he  ijxdertaken  in  the 
middle  of  June.     Since  1909    200,000,000  cords  of  halsam  fir  h^re  heen  de- 
stroyed hy  the  insect  kno-n  to  science  as  the  hiad--orm«     Airpl«=nep  -ill 
duet'  tnith  poison  hiu.dreds  of  square  mile?  of  halsam  and  hemJock  forest..." 


I 
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Section  2 

Agric'iiltural  An  editorial  in  The  Jo-urnal  of  Coimnerce  for  May  3  says: 

Pests  "The  appearance  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in  Florida  is  a 

fresh  reminder  of  the  price  we  pay  for  far-flung  foreign  trade 
and  of  the  ever-present  danger  of  harmful  immigrants.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  unwitting  traffic  in  diseases  and  regard- 
ing only  the  economic  risks,  the  costs  chargeable  to  fojreign  in- 
vasions of  this  sort  are  enorm.ous.     The  gypsy  moth  v/hich  invaded 
New  Sr^land  and  destroyed  m^ny  of  the  shade  trees  "before  it  was 
hro'cight  under  control,  the  chestnut  tree  blight  which  damaged 
large  areas  of  timber  throughout  Northeastern  United  States 
and  all  but  eliminated  a  tasty  tidbit  of  diet,  were  destructive 
enough.    But  far  more  sinister  arc  pests  such  as  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  and  the  !&j.ropean  corn  borer  v/hich  strike  at  the  roots  of 
whole  sections  of  American  agriculture. .. .The  extent  of  corn- 
borer  damage  has  ha.rdly  yet  been  sensed,  but  the  pest  is  fairly 
certa.in  so  to  raise  the  cost  of  production  as  to  remove  much  of 
the  advantage  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  Corn  Belt  in  production  of 
cheap  feed  for  livestock,  particularly  as  a  basis  for  exports 
of  pork  and  lard,  and  ultimately  probahly  to  force  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  agriculture  of  the  region,  at  what  cost  no 
one  laiov/s.     The  price  at  which  the  country  has  been  kept  free 
of  f oot-and-mxouth  disease  is  graphically  dem^onstrated  at  each 
outbreak,  and  yet  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle  comipared  with  the  cost 
of  lettirig  the  disease  get  a  foothold.     The  Japanese  beetle  with 
its  voracious  and  undiscriminat ing  appetite,  the  San  Jose  scale 
which  at  one  tim^e  threatened  the  apple  industry  of  the  countr.y, 
the  Oriental  m-oth  which  miay  render  deceptive  the  most  engaging 
appearance  of  a  peach,  the  fly  which  is  just  now  the  despair  of 
the  western  fig  industry,  are  but  m:al t ipl icat ions  of  evidence  of 
what  Am.erican  agric'olture  has  to  contend  with.    Nor  can  the  city 
population  rem.ain  entirely  unconcerned  with  the  situation.  The 
cost  of  its  food  supply  m.ay  be  vitally  affected.    For  this 
reason, if  for  no  other,  the  heartiest  cooperation  of  everyone 
in  suppressing  or  corif  ining  these  pests  is  the  least  that  may 
be  asked.     The  personal  inconvenience  of  a  motorist  passing 
throijgh  a  G_-u^rantine  area,  restraints  upon  the  carrying  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  flowers  should  be  accepted  as  smll  but  willing 
contributions  in  view  of  what  is  at  stake.     This  is  one  place 
where  the  ultim^ate  if  not  im^mediaie  interests  of  co'ontry  and  city 
are  one." 

A  vast,  "invisible"  banking  system  is  responsible  for 
the  present  widespread  speculation  and  credit  inflation,  Leonard 
P.  k^TQz,  Cleveland  banker,  asserted  May  2  at  Washington,  at  the 
annual  m.eeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  press  of  May  3.    The  "invisible"  system  and 
not  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or  a  natural  speculative  proclivity 
on  the  part  of  the  Amxerican  public  was  to  be  hsld  to  account  for 
the  proc-cnt  situation,  Mr.  A.yres  declared,  adding  that  one  way 
to  reach  a  solution  is  to  esta^blish  a  new  control  over  the  call 
loan  mr.rket  in  New  York.    Mr.  Ayres  sp.id  the  banking  system  to 
v;hich  he  referred  was  made  up  of  large  corporations  and  invest- 
ment trusts  which  placed  their  excess  funds  on  the  call  market, 
vrhere,  free  from,  restrictions,  their  loans  had  grown  to  be  a  very 


Ayres  on 
Finance 
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Klein  on 
Govern- 
ment and 
Business 


important  factor  in  the  last  three  years.  Control  of  this  p^ctiyit^, 
he  declared,  should  "be  either  le:.:islative  or  voluntar^t 

Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Conimerce,  in  con-- 
demning  "paternalistic"  activities  uy  the  G-overnment  and  stating 
that  the  Administration  intended  to  let  husine'ss  regulate  its  ovm 
affairs,  issued  a  counter-warning  against  the  instigation  of  such 
"paternalism"  hy  business  itself,  at  the  ann:aal  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  May  2» 
"There  is  the  danger  of  intrusion  of  business  into  Government," 
Doctor  Klein  said,    "It  docs  seem  to  me  that  it  behooves  business 
to  bo  unusually  alert  in  its  own  suggeLitions  for  paternalism,  sug*- 
gestions  proceeding  from  business  men  themselves  to  the  Government, 
All  of  us  in  the  Government  are  against  paternalism.    But  may  wo 
suggest  that  a  close  watch  bo  kept  against  invitations  to  paterna.1- 
ism  from  industry."  (Press,  May  3.) 


South 
Dako  ta ' s 
Parm- 
Loan  Ex- 
periment 


Pred.  C.  Christopher son,  editorial  writer,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.D.,  Argus-Leader,  writes  of  South  Dakota' s  experiment  in  farm 
finance  ujider  the  title  "A  State  Goes  into  Business — and  Out 
Again"  in  ITat ion's  Business  for  May.    He  says  in  part:  "Though 
the  transition  of  South  Dakota  from  a  barren  prairie  land  to  a 
well  developed  State  in  half  £i  century  has  been  little  less  than 
miraculous,  errors  have  been  made  along  the  way,  the  most  out- 
standing of  which  is  the  ill--fated  venture  of  the  State  into  the 
farm-loan  business.     It  is  unlikely  that  even  the  m.ost  ardent 
promoters  of  the  South  Dakota  Hural  Credits  System,  envisioned  for 
it  the  ii-iushroom-like  growth  that  led  to  the  issuance  of  $47,000,- 
000  worth  of  bonds — and  the  collapse  of  the  business  with  a 
special  tax  levy  of  $1,000,000  annually  to  check  a  growing  defi- 
cit.   The  history  of  the  State's  Hural  Credits  System  begins  in 
1915,.. The  proponents  of  the  Rural  Credits  System  painted  a 
pretty  picture  of  unbounded  progress  and  prosperity  with  a  great 
influx  of  settlers  to  avail  themselves  of  these  wonderful  op- 
portunities.    They  explained  that  the  State  of  South  Dakota  could 
borrow  money  for  four  or  five  per  cent.     Then  why  not  have  the 
State  pledge  its  credit  for  bulk  sums  and  lend  directly  to  the 
farmier  at  a  rate  of  interest  sufficiently  greater  to  handle  the 
overhead?     It  was  a  beautiful  theory.    The  Rural  Credits  did  not 
reduce  interest  rates  except  in  places  wdicre  large  private  loan 
companies  refused  to  venture — and  where  the  State  nov;  knows  that 
it  never  should  have  ventured — and  it  did  not  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  west  of  the  Missouri  River.     In  truth,  South 
Dakota,  has  nothing  to  show  for  its  gigantic  excursion  into  the 
realm.  o.f  the  banking  business  except  the  lesson  that  it  learned. 
South  Dakota  to-day  is  conservative.     It  is  painfully  and  sin- 
cerely av^are  of  the  fact  that  the  function  of  the  State  is  to 
govern  and  that  alone.     It  is  appreciating  the  worth  of  the 
basic  principles  of  government  and  regretting  the  day  that  it 
permitted  itself  to  flaunt  them..." 
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Wheat  "?or  years  farmers  liave  been  told  that  v/heat  does  not 

pay  and  impressive  figures  riave  "been  cited  to  prove  it.  But 
those  whose  crop  failed  last  year  learned  something  "by  exper- 
ience t'aat  they  could  not  get  from  figures.     They  missed  the 
cash  from  the  wheat  crop  and  the  crops  they  planted  in  its  place 
didnH  plug  the  hole  that  wheat  fail^are  created.    Ivlayoe  wheat  is 
unprofitable  out  it  is  m.ightily  missed  when  it  freezes  out.  This 
yearns  crop  v/ill  be  welcome  to  many  farmicrs  no  matter  what  the 
econorast^s  figures  say."   (Ohio  Farmer,  April  27.) 


Section  3 

Departmxent  An  editorial  in  Florida  Tim.es-Union  for  May  1  says:  "Unless 

of  Agri-      the  fruit  fly  quarantine  is  miade  as  effective  as  hum^.nly  is 
culture        possible,  it  y;ill  be  of  no  avail,    no t vvithstanding  the  m:illions 
of  dollars  appropriated  by  the  National  G-overrmient  for  v/aging  a 
war  of  extermination  against  this  pest,   in  addition  to  the  liberal 
appropriations  made  by  the  legislat-are  of  Florida  and  the  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  Sta.te  by  rea.son  of  work  that  must  be  done 
by  State  agencies  for  the  extermination  of  this  destroyer  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  grown  within  this  State.    The  quarantine 
established  by  the  United  States  Lepartrnxnt  of  Agriculture  be- 
comes effective  to-day.     The  rules  and  regulations,  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  promulgated,  after  receiving  sug- 
gestions of  the  Florida  State  Plant  Board  and  of  leading  growers 
and  transportation  officers,  do  not  appear  to  be  drastic;  in 
other  words,  they  arc  such  as  appear  to  be  very  necessary  if  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  is  to  be  put  under  control  as  quickly  and 
as  completely  as  it  is  hoped  can  be  done,  provided  there  is  hearty 
and  practical  support  given  by  every  individual  Florida  citizen, 
acting  personally  or  through  established  organizations  and  those 
found  necessa.ry  to  be  form:ed.     It  is  miore  than  gratifying  to  note 
that  as  soon  as  this  fruit  fly  pest  was  discovered  in  this  State, 
and  its  dangerous  character  appreciated,  all  the  available  resourc- 
es of  the  State  were  put  into  imiir.ediate  action.     'The  Legislature 
prom.ptly  made  State  funds  available  for  use  in  "the  fight  that  it 
was  realized  must  be  m.ade  in  order  to  save  Florida  from  present 
and  future  great  financial  losses... The  National  Government, 
through  action  taken  by  the  Picsident,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Congress  made  imimediately  available  $4,250,000  to 
be  used  in  fighting  and  overcoming  the  fruit  fly  pest.     Such  a 
vast  s^um  of  m.oney  by  no  manner  of  means  could  have  been  supplied 
by  the  State,  under  present  conditions.     Likewise,  the  National 
G-overrmient  puts  its  most  efficient  Tepartmcnt  of  Agricult^jire  ex- 
perts at  the  service  of  Florida.  All  that  has  been  done,  as  above 
stated,  and  that  will  be  done  from  now  on,  by  State  and  United 
States  G-overrim.ent  authorities,  will  be  practically  useless  unless 
the  people,  individually  and  united,  do  everything  in  their  pov/er 
to  save  the  State's  two  most  valuable  industries,  those  of  frait 
and  vegetable  growing.     This  can  be  made  very  plain,  and  easily 
understood,  if  it  is  realized  that  unless  the  fruit  fly  is  driven 
out  of  Florida,  and  kept  out,  a  permanent  quarantine  will  be  es- 
tablished against  the  shipment  of  fruits  and  vegetables  out  of 
the  State,..," 
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Section  4 
LIARICET  ^UOIi^iTIOliS 

Farm 

Products  Uay  3 — Livestock  prices:     Sla-ia^hter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealors;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  ^ood  and  choice  $13.40  to  $14.75; 
cows,  :;ood  and  ciioice  $9.50  to  $11.75;  heifers  (850  los.  down) 
good  and  choice  $13  to  $14.60;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13.50 
to  $16.50;  feeder  and  s tocher  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice 
$9,50  to  $13.75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  mediuin,  good 
and  choice  $10.85  to  $11.40;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium 
to  choice  $10.25  to  $11.60;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  racdi-ujn, 
good  and  choice  $9,25  to  $11  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  a^hove  o^otat ions .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lam^bs, 
good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  dov/n)  $14  to  $14.75;  feeding  lamibs 
(range  stock)  mediuxi  to  choice  $15.25  to  $16.75, 

Grain  prices:     He. 2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.12  to 
$1.13;  ITo.2  hard  winter  {12-r-fo  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.08  to 
$1.15;  iTo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basic)  Kansas  City  $1.06 
to_^$1.09;  ilo.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  89  to  39-^^;  Piansas  City  83  to 
84i-^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  89  to  91^;  Minneapolis  84-g-  to 
85i^^;  Kansas  City  87g-  to  89(i\  No. 3  Yihite  oats  Chicago  48  to 
43^^;  Minneapolis  43f  to  45|^ ;  Kansas  City  47  to  48^. 

Ma,y  future  contracts  on  the  Ne\7  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 11  points  to  19,50^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
15  points  to  18.84^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Soard  of  Trade  14  points 
to  18.93r/-, 

Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  closed  at  $7. 50-$ 8  per 
barrel  in  leading  city  mi^^.rkots.     Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  ranged 
$4  to  $5  per  100  pounds  in  midwestcrn  cities;  mostly  $4  f.o.b. 
Wisconsin,  sacked  Round  Whitvis  -bro^oght  80^-90^  on  the  Cnicago 
carlot  market;  55^-60^  f.o.b.    Virginia  various  varieties  of  strav/- 
berries  sold  at  10  to  20  cents  luart  basis  in  eastern  cities. 
North  Carolina  Klondikes  mostly  14  to  17  cents  per  quart. 
Mississippi  Klondikes  $4-$4«50  per  24-quart  in  Chicago.  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina  pointed  type  cabbage  ranged  $2-$2,50  per 
barrel  crate  in  eastern  mxarkets.    Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Texas 
stock  $2.25-$2,50  in  Chicago,    New  York  Baldwin  apples  sold  at 
$4.50^$5.25  per  barrel  in  New  York  City. 

lluiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  45|^-;   91  score,  45^^;   90  score,  45^'. 

Ifnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  22^;  Single  Daisies,  22^  to  23i^s  Young  Americas, 
23  to  23-^-^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.   of  Agr.  Eccn.) 
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Prepared  iu  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apf  Toval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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SENATE  The  press  of  May  5  reports:   "A  new  controversy  was  injected 

FARM  BILL      into  the  Senate  debate  on  the    .de'benture  plan  on  Saturday  when 
California  and  Florida  Senators  demanded  from  Senator  MclJaxy  of 
Oregon,  chairman  of  the  agricultural  committee,  an  explanation  of 
his  proposed  amendment  to  exclude  fresh  fruits  and  vegetaoles  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  farm  relief  hill.     Senator  McITary  exT)lained  the  amendment  was  suId- 
mitted  Toy  him  at  the  insistence  of  maJiuf acturers  and  processors  in  the  East 
an.d  apple  growers  of  the  ITorthwest,  and  also  at  the  request  of  Senator  Cope- 
land  of  Uew  York,  who  himself  is  the  author  of  an  identical  proposal*  The 
date  on  which  a  vote  on  the  debenture  plan  is  expected  wa.s  again  advanced  in 
the  face  of  a  forrnddable  list  of  speeches  and  is  now  tentatively  set  hy 
Mr.  McUary  for  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday...," 


CROP  The  Iv'ew  York  Times  of  May  5  reports:  "In  spite  of  all  the  com- 

FORECASTS    plexities  involved,   there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  competent 
investigators  continue  to  study  the  problem,  within  the  next  two 

WEAT'ilEH       decades  the  forecasting  of  crops  from  the  weather  may  be  made  as 
satisfactory  as  by  the  presont  methods  and  probably  more  so.  This 
opinion  is  expressed  by  the  Food  Research  Institute  of  Stanford 

University,  California,  after  a  survey  on  forecasting  whea.t  yields  from  the 

weather . . . ." 


RECLAMA-  An  economic  stocktaking  of  the  work  of  the  Eeclajr.ation 

TION  SUR-     Bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been  approved  by 
^'^"^  Secretary  Wilbur  and  will  be  carried  on  this  summ.er,  according 

to  the  press  to-day.     The  survey,  as  announced  by  Commissioner 
Elwood  Mead,  is  to  include  certain  completed  Federal  projects, 
others  where  works  are  under  construction,   and  several  private  projects  in 
financial  distress,  for  which  Government  aid  is  asked.     A  large  part  of  the 
work  will  be  done  by  the  staff  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau,  but  three  experts 
will  be  sought  to  aid  in  the  study.  Mead  said.     Tvvo  of  these,  Dr.  .41vin 
Johnson,  of  Now  lork,  and  Prof.  Frank  Adama,  of  the  University  of  California, 
already  have  bean  selected. 

The  press  of  May  5  reports:  "Cerm.an  dyes  tuff  makers  have 
ClffiMISTRY       launched  a  wajr  to  destroy  /jnerican  post-war  progress  in  dyes 
and  other  chemical  processes  and  thus  to  recapture  the  market, 
according  to  Francis  P.  G-arvan,  formerly  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian, who  established  the  Chemical  Foundation.     He  mr-de  his  charge  in  a 
paper  responding  to  the  presentation  of  the  m.edal  of  the  /jnerican  Institute 
of  Chemists,  which  was  awarded  to  him  and  to  his  wife  at  a  meeting  of  the 
institute    at  IJew  York  on  May  4.. 
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American  "Among  the  foreign  trees  whose  cultivation  has  heen  tried 

Pir  in         in  Switzerland,   the  teerican  Dcu£;las  fir  takes  the  very  first 
Switzer-      place  according  to  an  opinion  expressed  Dy  a  noted  Swiss  botanist, 
land  Professor  Henri  3ado-ax,  of  Z-aricIi,    The  Douglas  fir  has  been 

known  in  Europe  for  naziy  years.     It  has  especially  been  used  during, 
the  past  25  years  in  England,  Finance,  Belgi^-"^^  and  G-ermany.  Every- 
where it  has  given  highest  satisfaction,    Wherever  it  has  been 
planned  in  the  Swiss  foothills  or  on  the  Swiss  ulateau,  it  has 
shown  a  re:^:ari:able  and  rapid  growth.    The  Douglas  fir  has  found 
very  few  insect  or  f-jjigus  enemies  in  Sv/itz.erland.  Professor 
Badoui':  lays  mch  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  Switzerla.nd  the  Ameri- 
can tree  grows  faster  and  taller,  and  produces  mere  Y/ood  tiian  the 
native  spn;.ce.    The  v/ood  is  suitable  for  a  great  number  of  pur- 
poses." (Science,  May  3,) 

British  The  Statist  (London)  for  April  20  says:   "A  study  of  the 

Beef  world's  beef  trade  since  pre-war  years  brings  out  clearly  the 

Trade  incretising  dependence  of  the  principal  beef  importing  countries 

on  foreign  supplies,    G-reat  Britain's  imports  of  beef  have  in- 
creased by  nearly  50  per  cent  since  Uefore  the  war,  G-ermany*  s 
imports  have  mxore  than  doubled,  France  has  developed  from  a  beef 
exporting  to  a  beef  importing  country,  while  the  imp)orts  of 
Belgium  and  Japan — to  G-aote  only  tw^o  further  instances — have  grown 
respectively  to  over  twenty  tim.es  and  eight  times  the  pre-war 
level.    The  expansion  in  the  I^aropean  beef  import  trade  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  simila.r  significant  expansion  in  imports  of 
■  mutton  and  lamfo  and  pivg-meat.    An  cxamiination  of  the  trend  of 
the  world^s  live-stock  production  shovv^s,  however,  that  the  in- 
crea.sc  in  the  world's  herds  is  fa.r  from  comraensuratc  with  the 
growth  of  population.     The  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Econom.ics,  the  United  States  Departmiont  of  Agric^jdturc,  based 
mainly  on  off  icia.l  returns  and  covering  practically  the  whole 
world,  arc  of  considerable  interest  in  this  connection.,."  Here 
follow  departm.ent  figures,  and  the  article  continues:  "The  de- 
cline in  the  livestock  of  Argentina  and  Australia  is  of  immediate 
interest,  owing  to  our  dependence  on  those  two  countries  for 
over  70  per  cent  of  our  imported  m.eat  supplies.    The  disturbing 
effects  of  the  meat  war  and  the  unremunerativeness  of  cattle- 
raising,  in  comparison  with  m.aize  production,  have  been  cited 
inter  alia  as  the  factors  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the 
Argentine,     The  general  indications  at  present  are  that  the  re- 
sultant decrease  in  the  beef  export  trade  is  not  of  a  transient 
nature.    "Whatever  the  justification  for  the  view  that  the 
Argentine  has  passed  the  m^ximi'dm  of  its  beef  exporting  capacity, 
it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  anticipated  removal  in  the 
near  future  of  the  em.bargo  placed  by  the  United  States  G-overn- 
ment  on  Argentine  meat  will  divert  a  considerable  portion  of 
Argentine  beef  exports  from,  the  British  market.    This  considera. - 
tion  has  an  im.portant  bearing  upon  the  prospects  of  livestock- 
raising  in  Great  Britain,  although  the  possibility  of  secured 
increased  supplies  from  other  sources  can  not  be  ignored.  As 
far  as  Austra,lia  is  concerned,  there  seem.s  little  basis  at 
present  for  expecting  ojxy  rapid  expansion  in  supplies... 
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Child  Child  agricultural  workers  in  almost  every  locality  in  the 

Farm  Children^  s  Bureau  surveys  had  'oeen  aDsent  from  school  durir^  the 

Workers       year  of  the  r-urvey  for  farm  work,  and  farm  work  was  almost  invari- 
ably the  chief  cause  of  their  aosence,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  May  5  by  the  Children's  Bureau  .of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
In  the  tob£iCco-growing  districts  of  Eientuclqy  almost  lialf  the  farm 
children  v/orking  on  farms  had  missed  from  1  to  60  days  or  more  for 
work,  the  avcro>ge  absence  being  approximr.tely  three  school  weeks, 
and  in  ITorth  Lc.kota  one-eighth  of  the  girls  and  one- third  of  the 
boys  of  all  ages  included  in  the  Children^  s  Bureau  study  were  out 
of  school  at  least  a  month  for  work.    These  absences  are  the  m.oro 
serious  because  of  the  shortness  of  the  rural  school  term,  says 
the  report.     In  1924  the  average  rjxal  school  term  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  was  nearly  seven  school  weeks  shorter  than  the 
avor.ago  city  school  term.    Besides  the  actu<al  loss  of  time  somie 
of  the  working  children  are  too  tired  and  listless  to  do  the 
reQuired  work  when  they  return  to  school.     In  sijmiming  up  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  the  schooling  of  the  farm  worker  the  re- 
port says:  "Staying  away  from  school  to  work  on  the  farm  is  some- 
times defended  on  the  ground  that  farm  work  provides  valua,ble 
training.    The  social  and  moral  value  for  growing  boys  and  girls 
of  almost  an^'"  work,  providing  it  is  not  too  hard  or  otherwise 
injurious,  especially  work  that  is  done  to  assist  parents,  can 
not  be  gainsaid.    Much  of  the  farm  work  that  children  do  is  not 
educative  in  any  other  sense.    The  work  that  thousands  do,  es- 
pecially in  the  one-crop  sections,  is  not  of  a  kind  to  train  them 
to  be  better  farmers  than  their  parents.     So  mach  for  the  farm 
boy  or  girl.    As  for  the  city  child  ?/hose  schooling  is  interru.pted 
in  order  that  ho  miay  thin  or  pull  beets,  v;ecd  onions,  or  pick 
berries,  toinatoes,  cotton,  hops,  or  tobacco,  his  work  is  mere 
drudgery,  wholly  lackiiug  in  any  element  of  training  for  his  future 
in  the  ranks  of  urban  workers," 


Comer.ce 
Chamber 
Resolu- 
tions 


Lament  on 
Business 
Condi- 
tions 


Among  resolutions  adopted  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
ann^oal  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com^nerce  of  the  United  States 
May  3,  were  the  following:  "J'urther  Federal  cooperation  on  mineral 
and  forestry  problems,  increased  Federal  highway  appropriations, 
prompt  action  by  Congress  on  President  Hoover's  recommendation 
that  authority  be  given  him  to  name  highv/ay  advisers  to  Latin- 
AmericszL  republics,  uniformity  of  traffic  rules,  conservation  of 
life  suid.  health,  reduction  of  fire  waste  through  ^uniform  legisla- 
tion against  the  crime  of  arson  in  all  of  its  forms,'  and  a  chamber 
committee  to  study  the  daylight-saving  plan,"    laneteen  other 
resolutions  submitted  were  referred  to  the  board  of  directors  for 
detailed  study.    They  included  calendar  reform,  G-reat  Lakes- 
St, Lawrence  waterway,  int er-Americai  highway,  Muscle  Shoals, 
Philippine  immigration,  postal  service,  reforestation  of  national 
forests  canong  other  subjects,   (Press,  May  4,) 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  May  2  described  business  condi- 
tions in  general  as  very  satisfactory,  emphasizing  that  v^eekly 
car-loadings  had  passed  the  million  ma.rk  for  the  first  time  this 
year.    Other  indicators,  he  said,  showed  little  change  from  a  week 
ago  and  he  found  them  most  encouraging.     The  Secretary  also 
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discussed  a.  survey  of  international  dealings  in  short-term  capital 
made  "by  the  Department  of  Commerce.    Mr.  Lament  selected  as  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  survey  the  fact  that  the  foreign  funds 
put  into  orokers^  loans  as  of  Dec»  31  totaled  only  $207,479,000, 
v/hich  although  more  than  double  the  amount  at  the  same  time  in 
1927,  \7hen  the  total  was  $101,362,000,  was,  he  said,  considerably 
smaller  than  generally  had  been  believed  to  be  the  case.  The 
Commerce  Departm.ent  sux-vey  placed  the  total  short-term  funds  due 
to  foreigners  at  the  end  of  1928  at  $2,935,141,000,  as  compared 
v/ith  $3,100,353,000  a.t  the  end  of  1927.    Foreign  deposits  with 
Americans  were  put  at  $1,750,943,000,  on  Dec.  31,  1928,  as  against 
$1,037,989,000  on  the  Scimc  date  in  1927.     Total  short-term  funds 
due  from  abroad  were  put  at  $1,547,047,000  on  Dec,  31,  as  aga.inst 
$1,236,137,000  on  the  sam-c  date  in  the  previous  year.  (Press, 
11^"  3,) 

An  editorial  in  The  Hew  York  Times  of  May  4  says:'^... 
After  a  n-omber  of  eastern  railway  execLitives  had  held  conferences 
in  Washington  tney  agreed  vo^^.untaril.y  to  reduce  the  rate  on  export 
wheat  anywhere  from  2  to  5  conLs  a  bushel,  depending  upon  the 
point  01  shipment.     This  decrease  vvill  be  temporary,  and  can  not,  ■ 
of  course,  go  into  effect  at  all  withoiit  the  consent  of  the  Inter- 
state Corjaiorce  Commission.    But  this  doubtless  will  be  given 
readily,  since  there  is  to  be  no  permanent  dislocation  of  the 
rate  structure  and  since  the  railroads  them.sclves  declare  that 
they  feel  forced  to  act  in  face  of  ^an  emergency  of  national  pro- 
portions.*    This  consists  of  the  large  surplus  of  exportable  wheat 
that  has  been  carried  over  and  vTliich,  the  railroad  executives  de- 
clare, is  in  need  of  'every  possible  aid^   in  order  to  remove  it 
from  this  country.    On  top  of  this  surplus  wheat  is  the  prospect 
of  an  ^abnorm^^lly  large^  crop  the  present  season,  ..How  great  the 
advantages  of  lower  freight  rates  on  wheat  going  to  foreign 
markets  will  prove  to  be  ca,n  not  yet  be  told.    The  Canadian  rail- 
roads, which  also  have  a  large  surplus  of  wheat  to  carry,  will 
at  once  meet  any  cut  on  our  side  of  the  line.    But  at  least  the 
fact  has  been  established  that  the  American  railroad  executives 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  cooperate  with  the  administration  at 
Washington. . 

Wool  The  Comjnercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  May  4  says:  "Buying 

Market         has  been  heavier  in  the  nev;  clip  wools  this  week,  more  especially 
in  Texas,  ^diere  a  good  five  million  pounds  has  been  bought  from 
the  growers  at  prices  which  generally  are  estimated  to  m.ean  a 
clean  cost,  landed  Boston  of  85  to  90  cents  for  12  months  wools 
according  to  shrinkage.    Elsewhere  through  the  West  bu^'-ing  has 
been  rather  scattered.     The  London  Colonial  auctions  opened 
Tuesday-  with  prices 'par  to  five  per  cent  down  on  greasy  wools 
com.pared  with  previous  closing  rates  and  par  to  five  per  cent 
dearer  on  scoured  wools.    Other  foreign  markets  hardly  changed. 
The  manufacturing  situation  is  regarded  as  healthy  and  the  out- 
look generally  good.     Consumption  for  the  first  quarter  this  year 
is  figured  7  to  8  per  cent  above  that  of  a  year  ago.  Business 
current  on  Summer  Street  is  moderate  and  prices  hardly  changed 
for  the  V7cek. " 


Wlieat  and 

Freight 

Rates 
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Products  Ma,y  4— Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  heavy  weight 

hogs  (250-350  Ihs,)  medimri,  good  and  choice  $10.60-$11.25;  light 
lights  (130-150  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $10-$11.50;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  lbs.)  medi™,  good  and  choice  $9.25-$ll. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  45^;  91  score,  44^^-;  90  score,  44|-^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  ITo.l  f,resh  American  cheese  at  ITew 
York  were:  Flats,  22^;  Single  Daisies  22-^-23^^^;  Young  Americas, 

or?  o 2.. A 

Florida  Spaulding  Rose  potatoes  $V.25-$7«75  per  barrel 
in  city  rriarkets,    Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $4.25-$5  per  100 
pounds  in  midwest ern  cities.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  ranged 
$1.75-$2  in  eastern  markets;  $1.25-$1.45  f .o.b.  Presquc  Isle. 
Texas  yellow  Bermuda  onions  $1.25~$2  per  standard  crate  in  con- 
suming centers;  $1.15-$1«25  f  .o.b.  Crystal  City.    South  Carolina 
pointed  type  cabbage  90^-$1.50  per  1^  bushel  hamper  in  eastern 
cities.    Alabama  and  Texas  Hound  t;^^e  and  Mississippi  pointed 
type  $2,25-$2«50  per  barrel  crate  in  Chicago.    Virginia  straw- 
berries, various  varieties,  sold  at  10  to  20^  quart  bar/is  in  the 
East,    Alabama  Klondikes  $3.50-$4.75  per  24-quart  crate  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  13  points  to  18.38^  per  lb.     On  the  correspond- 
ing day  last  year  the  price  was  20.29^.    May  future  contracts 
on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  8  points  to  18,92^2^ 
and  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  15  points  to 
19,65^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 

No  grain  reported. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Isrformation.  United  States  Department  of  Apiculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTectlng  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apfxoval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  Quoted  Is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reOect  the  news  ai  importance. 
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SEIIA.TE  ^ABM  The  press  to-day  states  tliat  by  unanimous  consent 

BILL  yesterday,  the  Senate  agreed  to  limit  debate  on  the  debenture 

after  2  o^ clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon.    The  report  says: 
"After  tha.t  ho^ar  no  Senator  can  speak  more  than  once  nor  more 
than  twenty  minutes  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Watson,  Hepublican  floor  leader, 
to  eliminate  tho  debenture  from  the  bill.     It  seeris  probable  that  the  vote 
on  the  debenture  v;ill  be  reached  late  Wednesday  afternoon,..," 


THB  TJIROT  Tariff  revision  will  be  before  Congress  to-day  with 

BILL  the  introduction  at  noon  in  the  House  of  a  bill  to  ajnond  the 

sevon--y ear-old  Jordney-McC'omber  Act,  according  to  tho  press 
to-dry.     The  report  says:   "Carrying  scores  of  increased  duties 
and  important  changes  in  the  m.ethods  of  administering  the  law,  the  measure  will 
be  offered  four  months  to  the  day  from  the  timie  public  hearings  on  the  subject 
began  in  the  last  Congress .Debate  on  the  bill  will  not  begin  until  late  in 
the  week  or  early  next  week.    Several  days  will  be  given  the  members  to  study 
it.    After  its  introduction  it  v;ill  be  referred  back  to  the  ways  and  m.eans 
committee,  whose  full  miembership  v.-ill  meet  about  Thursday  to  report  it  for- 
mally to  the  House...." 


SCIE1\^IPIC  "Its  annual  inventory  of  new  knowledge  has  been  made 

ACCOivIPLISH-       by  the  National  Academy  of  Science.    And  an  impressive  stock 
MENT  it  is.     Since  the  savants  held  their  last  annual  meeting, 

they  have  learned  m^uch  of  conditions  both  in  our  home  atmos- 
phere and  in  the  outer  cosmos.    Dr.  Charles  B.  St. John  of 
Mount  Wilson  has  identified  twenty-three  elements  in  the  sun  which  had  not 
been  previously  recognized.    Jan  Schilt  of  Yale  lias  shown  the  reality  of  star 
stream.s.    Doctor  Abbot  of  the  Smithsonian  has  taken  vanes  from  the  wings  of 
house-fliers,  and  measured  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  stars.    Experts  from  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  have  secured  additional  evidence  to  support  a  con- 
tention that  flares  of  ultra-violet  in  the  sun  spots  are  related  to  magnetic 
storms  in  the  earth^ s  atmosphere.    General  Squier  has  endeared  himself  to 
radio  devotees  by  a  system  of  ^wired  wireless'  which  will  elimdnate  static 
and  fading.    And  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka  has  amply  demonstrated  that  natural 
scientists  in  this  country  are  above  the  average  in  physique  and  in  size  of 
head...."   (The  Comjnonweal,  May  8.) 


BACTERIA  "The  plate  count  for  determining  the  n-omber  of  bacteria 

IN  MILK  in  milk,  where  standard  miothods  of  mdlk  analysis  are  used  and 

the  operation  is  completed  within  twenty  mdnutes,  may  be  re- 
garded as  accurate  and  satisfactory,  says  Dr.  C.  S.  Mudge, 
Associate  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  in  the  University  of  California.  Pro- 
fessor Mudge  has  completed  a  series  of  tests  in  which  he  has  shown  that  the 
Variations  in  count  taken  from  samples  are  due  to  the  time  required  in 
handling  a  large  nunb cr  of  plates  rather  than  to  personal  error  or  faulty 
method."   (Press,  May  5.) 
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British  ±h.e  Scottish  Farmer  for  April  27  says:   "Reference  was  made 

Beef  Pro-    last  week  to  Sir  William  S.  Haldane's  recent  articles  in  The  Times 
duct  ion       on  the  v/oi'ld  scarcity  of  heef  cattle.    The  idea  of  such  a  scarcity 
had  come  within  the  range  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  most  farmers. 
The  same  indisposition  to  "breed  "beef  cattle  seems,  according  to 
Sir  William  Kaldane,  to  characterize  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
farm.ers.     In  these  countries  sheep  and  dairy  produce  are  mainly 
relied  upon,  and  e^iports  of  "beef  cattle  to  these  parts  of  the 
Empire  arc  undouhtedly  very  limited.    Not  miich  for  a  long  time  to 
come  need  he  expected  from  South  Africa,  although  Ehodesia  would 
seem  to  he  a  potential  cattle  country,  and,  of  course,  there  is 
always  Brazil  to  he  reckoned  with.    That  it  is  a  great  cattle 
country  is  unq.ucstionahle,  hut  not  much  has  been  done  to  grade  up 
its  cattle,  and  the  day  is  not  in  sight  when  Brazil  may  he  feared 
as  a  com-pctitor  in  our  hetter  class  meat  market.    Assuming  the 
hroad  outlines  of  Sir  William  Kaldane* s  argument  to  he  well  es- 
tablished, there  is  a  hopeful  outlook  for  the  cattle  breeders  of 
the  Britirh  islands.    Rational  marketing  is  declared  by  him  to 
be  the  most  urgent  present  need  of  British  agriculture.     It  is 
mainly  due  to  lack  of  efficient  and  economiical  marketing  that 
British  beef  production  has  shrunk  14  per  cent  since  pre-war, 
and  the  quality  of  homio-produced  meat  has  also  declined.  The 
scrub  bull  is  far  too  mach  in  evidence  at  our  spring  sales,  and 
his  products  arc  abundantly  ixTa^nifest  in  our  sale  yards..." 

Cigarette  Production  of  cigarettes  in  the  United  States  this  year 

Broduc-       has  increased  approximately  7  per  cent  eaxh  month.     In  March  the 
tion  output  was  8,689,510,500  cigarettes,  and  in  Pebruary  $8,062,500,- 

000.    G-overnment  taxes  were  about  $26,070,000  in  March  against 
$24,195,000  in  February.    The  output  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  Y/as  27,932,273,000  cigarettes,  compared  with  24,371,000,- 
000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1928.    This  increase  in  ciga- 
rette production  was  partly        the  expense  of  other  forms  of  manu- 
factured tobacco,  the  total  for  all  tobacco  products  having  de- 
creased from  29,817,000  pounds  in  March,  1928,  to  28,187,000  pounds 
in  the  sam.e  month  this  year.    Large  cigars  fell  from  497,900,000 
to  491,300,000,  and  sm.all  cigars  from  35,200,000  to  30,400,000, 
while  snuff,  which  made  an  astonishing  gain  last  year,  declined 
from  3,765,000  pounds  in  March,  1928,  to  3,475,000  pounds  in  the 
same  period  of  1929. (Press,  May  5.) 

Cornstalk  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Parmer  for  May  3  says.  "Wallaces' 

Paper  Parmier  is  printed  this  week  on  so-called  cornstalk  paper,  which  is 

a  mixture  of  cornstalk  pulp  and  ground  wood  pulp.    The  cornstalk 
pulp  camxc  from  the  Corn  Stalk  Products  Company,  of  Danville, 
Illinois,  but  the  final  manufacturing  was  done  by  the  Watab  Mills, 
of  Sartell,  Minnesota,  which  have  furnished  us  with  our  regular 
wood  pulp  paper  for  some  years.    Probably  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
when  it  v/ill  be  economical  and  desirable  for  farm  papers  to  use 
cornstalk  paper  exclusively.    However,  wood  pulp  paper  is  getting 
scarcer  right  along,  and  as  experimenting  continues  Y/ith  corn- 
stalks, Yje  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  cornstalk  pulp  began 
to  replace  wood  pulp  more  and  more  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  cornstalk  paper  mills  of  the  future  will  be  located  where 
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there  is  iDoth  an  abundance  of  cornstalks  readily  available  and 
plenty  of  water.    To  conserve  the  soil  fertility  of  those  sections 
where  cornstalks  are  sold  to  the  factories,  it  will  be  essential  to 
work  out  rotations  containing  plenty  of  such  soil  "building  legumes 
as  sweet  clover.    The  only  good  evidence  which  is  thus  far  available 
indicates  that  a  ton  of  cornstalks  has  a  crop  producing  power  of 
aro'ond  $3,  with  corn  at  70  cents  a  bushel  and  oats  at  40  cents  a 
bushel.    We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  cornstalk  industries  which 
are  built  up  will  be  able  to  pay  the  farmers  a  net  of  at  least  $3 
a  ton.    We  believe  that  this  will  be  readily  possible  after  the 
industries  are  well  established  cand  after  machines  are  perfected 
for  harvesting  the  stalks  with  a  minimum  of  labor.     In  the  immediate 
future,  wo  believe  that  probably  more  tons  of  cornstalks  will  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board  than  in  the  man-afacture  of 
paper.    Nevertheless,  cornstalks  will  probably  be  used  in  enormous 
q.uantitios  for  both  purposes,  and  that  is  the  reason  v/o  are  printing 
this  issue  of  Wallaces'  Farmer  on  cornstalk  paper." 

Corporation  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  I/ay  4  says:  "The 

Farming       Grange  is  m.assing  its  energies  to  fight  present  tendencies  toward 
corporation  farming,  basing  its  opposition  on  the  idea  thet  large 
ambers  of  farm-owning  citizens  are  worth  more  than  relatively  few 
managers  of  big  estates  and  the  ' accom-panying  mechanical  features.^ 
In  tnis  idea  the  G-rar^e  is  correct,  but  corporation  farming  is  not 
something  to  be  hastened  or  checked  by  sentiment.     It's  a  money 
proposition.     If  it  can  produce  cheaper  than  farmers  can  it  will 
eventually  displace  them;  othorvase  it  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 
Since  individuals  can  employ  the  machines  which  are  the  chief 
reasons  for  corporation  efficiency,  and  since  a  mn  will  work 
harder  and  use  more  careful  judgment  for  himself  than  he  will  for 
a  corporation,  it  is  doubtful  whether  corporation  farming  will 
soon  displace  the  individual  system  of  production.    Human  nature 
may  have  to  change  before  farming  becomes  a  centralized  industry." 

Electricity  a  G-ary,  Ind.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  May  4  says:  "The 

for  the       greatest  future  opportunity  of  the  electric  light  and  power  indus- 
Farmer         try  lies  in  rural  electrification,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  S.  Winder, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Farm^  Bureau  Federation  and 
chairman  of  the  national  commiittee  on  the  relation  of  electricity 
to  agriculture.    Mr.  Winder  was  a  speaker  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Indiana  Electric  Light  Association  at  G-ary,  May  3,  on 
^Th.e  Fanner  J  s  Interest  in  Rural  Electrification.'     'In  1924,'  he 
said,  'there  were  only  2,201  farms  in  the  State  of  Illinois  pro- 
vided with  central  power  station  service.    Three  years  later,  in 
Janiaa.ry,  1927,  the  num^ber  had  increased  to  7,260,  and  on  January 
1,  of  this  year  there  were  13,284  electrified  Illinois  farms.  In 
Indiana^  the  figures  are  3,228  in  1924,     5,100  in  1927  and  15,163 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year.    The  Michigan  figures  for  the 
sam.e  dates  are  2,996,     6,800  and  12,500.    And  for  Wisconsin  the 
fig^ures  are  7,429  in  1924,  11,000  three  years  later  and  20,000 
for  the  start  of  this  year....'" 
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Fisher  A  l\'ew  Haven  dispatch  May  4  says;   "Professor  Irving  Fisher's 

Stock  index  marcher  of  Stock  Excna^nge  prices  "based  on  the  215  most  import- 

Index  ant  stoclis  on  the  ma.rket,  reckoned  on  their  average  of  1926  as  100, 

shows  an  average  of  18  9,5  for  the  past  week,  against  188.8  a  week 
ago,  185,5  two  weeks  a^go,  184  three  weeks  ago  and  185  four  weeks 
ago.    The  average  of  March  22,     192.2,  was  the  highest  for  1929 
to  date;  the  t  of  Feh.  22,     178.1,  was  the  lowest.    For  the  full 
month  of  Ap^ril  the  average  was  186.4,  comparing  with  186.6  for 
March,  182,7  for  February  and  143  for  April,  1928.    Another  index 
number  compiled  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  based  on  the  week's 
fifty  miOst  active  industrial  stocks  is  392,7.     This  compares  with 
861,9  the  week  before,  328.2  two  weeks  before,  815.3  three  weeks 
before  and  820,9  four  weeks  b of ore." 

A  Boston  dispatch  May  3  says:   "Out  of  the  flocks  of  heath 
hens  that  once  inhabited  Martha's  Vineyard  only  one  bird  is  alive 
to-day,  according  to  a  census  taken  by  Dr.  Alfred  0.  G-ross,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology  at  Bowdoin  College,  who  undertook  a  study  of 
the  heath  hen's     decline  several  ye.ars  ago  for  the  State  Departm^ent 
of  Conservation.    Despite  efforts  to  save  this  gam.e  bird  from,  ex- 
tinction, a  count  in  the  spring  of  1927  showed  that  only  thirteen 
remiained  on  the  island.     By  tne  followirig  spring  this  nijmibcr  had 
dwindled  to  three,  all  of  which  were  males,  and  last  fall  only  two 
v/ere  left.     Since  last  Becembcr  only  one  bird  has  been  seen.  Be- 
cause the  entire  island  has  boon  thoroughly  searched  without  trace 
of  any  others,  Doctor  G-ross  has  concluded  this  bird  is  the  last 


Heath  Hen 
Extinc- 
tion 


Section  3 

Departmient  An  editorial  in  The  ilew  York  Tim.es  to-day  says:   "The  swan 

of  Agri-      m.ay  sing  his  O'wn  swan  song  if  he  7/antsto,  but  nobody  else  is  going 
culture        to  be  allowed  to  sing  it  for  him.     'This  is  the  burden  of  a  state- 
m.ent  put  out  by  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  ,  announcing  that  the 
Federal  G-overnm.ent  has  refused  to  establish  an  open  season  for 
these  com.para.t ively  rare  bird^s.    Many  duck  hunters  would  like  to 
Join  in  the  choru-s  if  the  swan  should  take  it  into  its  head, 
generically  speaking,  to  die  in  the  approved  operatic  m-anner.  They 
have  repeatedly  urged  the  departm.ent  to  allow  limited  shooting  of 
swans  on  the  ground  that  they  destroy  wild-fowl  food  plants  by 
pulling  them,  up  by  the  roots.    Mr.  Hodington,  Chief  of  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  says  that  they  arc  not  serious  offenders  in  this 
respect.    Even  if  they  were,  he  thinks  they  are  as  much  entitled 
to  their  share  of  the  food  supply  a^  any  other  bird.     If  any 
waterfowl  are  to  be  given  a  privileged  position,  the  swans  would 
seem  entitled  to  it  on  esthetic  grounds  alone.,." 


t 
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MilHIGT  ^U02aTI0aS 

Farn 

Products  Mav  6 — Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  $7-$7.50  per  barrel 

in  tlie  Se.st.    Texas  sacked  Bliss  Tri-umphs  $4,25-$5  per  100  pounds 
in  midwestern  cities,    Maine  sacked  Green  Ivlountains  $1,75~$2  in 
eastern  rrarkets.    Virginia  pointed  t^-pe  caccage  75^-$1.15  per  1-|- 
"busliel  har.ioer  in  eastern  cities,    Louisiana  and  Mississippi  pointed 
ty-oe  $2. £5-32. 75  per  iDarrel  crate  in  the  Middle  West.    Texas  Yellow 
Bermuda  onions  $1.40«$1,85  per  standard  crate  in  cons'aming  centers. 
Various  varieties  of  strawberries  from  Virginia  sold  at  10  to  20 
cent 3  per  ou^irt  in  the  East,    Ariiansas  iHondikes  $4,50-$5.25  per 
24-nu^rt  crate  in  nidwcstern  rr.rkcts, 

Livcctock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers  (llOO*- 
1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.50-$14.30 ;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$9.75-$12;  heifers  (850  lbs.  dcvn)  good  and  choice  $13-$14.75; 
vcalors,  good  and  choice  $12.50-$16.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers, 
good  and  choice  $12.25-$13.75;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs,) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $10.60-$11 .15;  light  lights  (150-160  lbs.) 
mediujn  to  choice  $10-$11.40;  slaughter  p:--r.3   (9C--150  lbs.)  reedium, 
good  and  choice  $9.25«$11.     Slaugkt^r  Ici^:-,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $15.50-$14.40 ;  feedi-ig  lames   (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $13.25-$16.75. 

livholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  ITew  York 
Tuere:     92  score,  -"4^^;  91  score,  ^-^pl  90  score,  44^^. 

l^iolesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  L^ew  York 
were:  Flats,  224  \  Sirigle  Daisies  22ip-23-|^;  Young  Americas,  23^;^- 
23-g-f  • 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  26  points  to  18.12-i  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding 
day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  20.90^.    May  future  contracts 
on  the  l\'ew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  26  points  to  19.39c2^,  on 
the  Uqyj  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  28  points  to  18.64^,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  22  points  to  lS,':'Sc5. 

G-rain  prices;  lio.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat   (l3p  protein) 
at  Minneapolis  $1.13  5/a-$1.22  5/6,    i"c,2  red  winter  at  Cnicago 
$1.21;  Kansas  City  $1 .67-'$l «09.    i;o.2  hard  winter  (l2i)o  protein) 
at  2Cansas  City  $1  c05|-i'l  elO-|-,     Uoc2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  at  Kansas  City  $1 .03-$l .Oo|:.     No. 5  m.ixed  corn,  Chicago 
S&y^QQf/:;  Minneapolis^77^-78^ ;  K^.nsas  City  80ci-81^.    No. 3  yellow 
corn,  Chicago  87|-c^-89f^;  Mirjioapolis  81^-33^;  Plansas  City  34^- 
85-|^.    NCo3  white  oaus,  Chicago  ^o^(i]  Minneapolis  42+^-44^;  Kansas 
City  4675^^47^^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  pr©ss  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly'  in  its 
economic  aspects*  ApjTOval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  TARIPJ"  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "A  readjustment 

BILL  of  the  protective  tariff  structure  set  up  seven  years  ago  after 

the  Republicans  took  control  of  the  G-overnment  was  proposed  by 
the  majority  members  of  the  ways  and  m.eans  committee  in  a 
voluminous  hill  presented  yesterday  to  the  House  and  designed  to  replace  the 
Fordney-Mc Cumber  law  of  1922.    Substantial  increases  in  rates  designed  to  af- 
ford greater  protection  to  American  farmers^  sugar  producers,  wool  growers 
and  mamy  mianuf acturing  industries  were  reconimended,  althoi:i^h  some  schedules, 
notably  those  dealir^g  v/ith  tobacco  and  spirits,  were  left  uncharged.  Few 
alterations  were  proposed  in  other  schedules,  dealing  with  books  and  paper 
and  iron  and  steel.    The  increases  generally  accredited  on  Capitol  Hill  with 
being  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  people  were  64—100  of  a  cent  a  pound  on 
Cuban  raw  sugar,  ;7ith  the  new  rate  2.40  cents  a  pound,  and  3  cents  a  pound  on 
raw  wool,  with  the  new  rate  34  cents.     Compensatory  increases  in  practically 
all  manufactures  of  v;ool,  includir^g  clothir^,  blankets  and  the  like,  were 
proposed,  with  like  increases  affecting  molasses,  maple  sugar,  sirup  and 
dextrose. 

"Althoi;igh  raw  cotton  would  be  left  on  the  free  list  by  the  bill,  sub- 
stantial advances  in  duties  were  proposed  in  the  case  of  cotton  goods,  more 
particularly  those  of  the  finer  grades,  with  the  explanation  that  the  purpose 
is  to  improve  conditions  in  the  >Iew  England  textile  industry  as  far  as  may 
be  possible  by  means  of  the  tariff. 

"The  Republican  bill  was  referred  back  to  the  ways  and  means  committee 
automatically  and  the  Democrats  on  the  committee  will  be  invited  to  Join  in 
its  consideration  for  the  first  time  probably  tomorrow* " 


THE  TARIFF  Reorganization  and  enlargement  of  the  Tariff  Commission 

COMMISSION         and  changes  in  the  law  aimed  to  enable  the  commission  to  make 

its  investigations  in  shorter  time  than  under  present  conditions, 
by  eliminating  the  factor  of  foreign  production  costs  in  sub- 
mitting recommendations  to  the  President  for  reduced  or  increased  duties,  are 
proposed  in  the  tariff  revision  bill,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    The  re- 
port says:   "This  feature  of  the  measure  is  regarded  as  its  outstanding  provi- 
sion from  an  administrative  standpoint,  and  under  it.  Republican  leaders  be- 
lieve, President  Hoover  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  the  flexible  tariff  a 
potent  agency  in  correcting  •inequalities  brought  about  by  charjged  competitive 
conditions  that  may  be  called  to  his  attention...." 


GRAIN"  RATES  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Following  the  lead  of 

the  eastern  railroads,  executives  of  the  Western  Trunk  lines, 
after  a  meeting  at  Chicago,  announced  yesterday,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  temporary  reductions  in  freight 
rates  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  their  territory  destined  for  export.  The 
cuts  ranged  from  5j  to  11^  cents  per  100  pounds,  the  latter  amount  being  con- 
fined to  shipments  from  the  Missouri  Valley  to  the  Gulf..." 
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Section  2 

An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  L'lay  7  says: 
"In  the  United  States  Senate  a  gesture  is  being  made  toward  giving 
the  southern  farmers  a  iDounty  on  their  cotton  eoual  to  aoout  $10 
a  hale.    There  is  no  hope  of  such  a  plan  succeeding »    But  there 
is  a  way  for  the  southern  farmers  to  secure  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  their  cotton  that  would  average  more  than  this  attempt 
at  a  bounty.     Simply  stated  the  method  would  be  raising  the  kind 
of  cotton  that  mills  want  and  in  the  reCiuired  amounts  so  that  a 
mill  desiring  a  certain  type  of  cotton  7/ould  know  where  it  could 
bo  obtained.    This  would  mean  all  the  farm^ers  of  a  comimunity  or 
district  rs^ising  one  kind  of  cotton  and  standardizing  their  product, 
Complaint  is  made  that  when  the  farm.er  raises  superior  cotton  he 
gets  no  more  for  it  than  his  neighbor  who  raises  a  short  staple. 
That  is  how  it  works  out,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
be  so.    The  official  records  show  that  in  the  Memphis  m.e.rket 
premiums  on  long  staple  cottons  have  ranged  from  two  cents  to  seven 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound.     The  m.ills  bu^^ing  that  cotton  paid  those 
extra  prices.     Now  how  can  the  farmer  get  it?    Here  is  what  a 
large  cotton  mill  mian  said  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal:   'The  in- 
telligent mill  buys  cotton  with  a  view  to  the  locality  in  which 
it  was  raised.     This  is  because  certain  localities  produce  certain 
types  of  staple  cotton.     Som.e  localities  are  noted  for  short, 
light  bodied  cotton.     If  a  few  farm.ers  in  that  territory  raised 
better  staple  it  would  be  most  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  the 
proper  price.     If  there  is  much  half-and-half  planted  in  a  given 
territory,  through  cross-fertilization  it  affects  a  wide  area; 
hence,  m^-  suggestion  for  seed  control  over  definite  areas.  This 
control  should  result  in  certain  areas  specializing  on  certain 
cottons.     The  result  would  be  rapid  obtaining  of  fair  prices  for 
the  cotton  grown  in  anj^  given  area.  ^    Manufacturers  have  found 
that  the3"  rrust  study  the  needs  and  tastes  of  their  ma.rkets  and 
offer  consumers  what  they  want.     The  cotton  farmers  in  order  to 
obtain  best  results  must  do  the  same.     This  is  no  different  from 
successful  manuf acturirig  and  merchandising.     The  leading  manu- 
facturers 01  flour  who  have  established  their  brands  and  made 
their  reputation  on  them,   through  blending  of  wheat  ,m.aintain 
that  quality  year  after  year.     If  the  farmers  of  the  South  wish 
to  realize  the  full  benefit  nature  offers  them  in  their  soil  and 
climate  it  will  be  through  improved  methods,  like  this,  of  produc- 
ing and  merchandising  their  cotton." 


Divers i-  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  Democrat  and  Leader  for  May 

fication      2  says:  "Diversified  farming  is  proving  a  solution  to  the  agri- 
in  the         cultural  problem,  of  the  South,  where  the  boll  weevil  or  somie  other 
South  pest  or  handicap  in  -.past-  times  ca-old  pauperize  for  a  time  the 

one-crop  farmier,  and  com.pel  the  banker  to  carry  him  until  better 
times  camie.     The  Southern  Agriculturist  points  to  a  couple  of 
typical  Kentuck;^^  farms  by  way  of  illustrating  the  new  conditions. 
One  farm,  220  acres  in  extent,  yielded  crops  which  brought  in  an 
incomxe  of  $4,005.    The  other,  176  acres  in  size,  brought  in  $5,300. 
In  the  one  case  the  income  and  its  sources  were  as  follows:  Whole 
milk,  $2,400;  livestock,  $600;  burl^'-  tobacco,  $530;  strawberries, 
$400;  miscellaneous,  $75.    Total  $4,005.     The  m^an  with  the  smaller 
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farm  reported  his  income  as  follows:  Cream  and  calvesj  $2,000; 
tobacco,  $1,000;  hogs,  $900;  wheat,  $250;  strawberries,  $150, 
Total  $5,300.    Each  of  the  farmers  grows  hay  and  grain  with  which 
to  feed  his  stock  and  each  practices  crop  rotation.     If  the  land 
in  question  is  worth  $50  an  acre,  comments  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  a  200-acre  farm  would  represent  a  $10,000  investment. 
IBven  if  it  were  worth  $20,000,  a  6  per  cent  return  would  mean  only 
$1,200»    In  each  instance  the  figures  represent  gross  income,  hut, 
as  Mr,  Speed  points  out,  when  considered  in  connection  with  labor 
costs,  they  i^rove  conclusively  that  the  farms  not  only  yield  a 
good  living,  but  pay  a  handsome  return  on  the  money." 

Electricity  Eheodore  M,  Knappen  writes  of  the  untapped  reservoir  of 

fpr  future  expansion  in  rural  electrif ica.tion,and  tells  of  the  devel- 

larmers       opment  in  farm  power  and  light,  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for 
May  4.    He  says  in  part:  "A  group  of  Nebraska  farmiers  wrote  to 
President  Hoover  tlia.t  one  of  the  important  means  of  improving  the 
economic  position  of  agriculture  was  rural  electrificat ion, • .This 
letter  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  a  growirig  demand  among 
farmers  for  electrification  of  their  farms.     The  demand  is 
partly  spontaneous — the  natural  tendency  of  the  mostly  highly 
mechanized  farming  in  the  world — but  it  is  largely  due  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  educational  programs  ever  undertaken  by  Amer- 
ican industry — although  it  has  not  attracted  national  attention. 
For  man;^''  years  the  electric  power  industry  has  been  educating  it- 
self and  educating  the  farmers  for  nothing  less  tlian  universal 
rural  electrification. It  costs  from  $800  to  $2,000  a  mile  to 
build  rural  electric  lines.    Tropically,  there  will  not  be  more 
than  three  farms  to  the  mile — at  most  ten.    Assuming,  as  the 
Commit-^ ee  on  the  Relation  of  Electricity  to  Agriculture  does,  that 
in  a  t^v^pical  case  it  will  cost  $1,200  to  build  a  line  that  will 
serve  three  farms,  there  is  a  fixed  interest  charge  of  $72  a  year 
to  start  with,  or  6  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  each  farm,  on  the 
basis  of  400  kilowatt  hours  a  year.    The  committee  CE.lculates 
that  Just  to  build  the  lines  to  serve  a  million  farms  would  cost 
$350,000,000,  and  a  capital  outlciy  of  half  as  much  ($180,000,000) 
for  generating  plants,  sub- stations  and  primary  transmission  lines. 
To  this  nrcLst  be  added  the  cost  of  wiring  and  of  installing  equip- 
ment.   Ck)nservatively  figured,  this  cost  for  a  million  farms  is 
put  at  $720,000,000.    Finally,  it  is  calculated  that  the  total 
cost  of  generation,  transmission,  lines  and  equipment  installation 
will  be  not  less  than  $1,250,000,000  for  these  million  farms. 
Multiply  that  by  six  and  a  little  more  and  we  reach  the  appalling 
figures  of  about  $8,000,000,000  capital  outlay  before  the 
6,300,000  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  begun  to  buj^  their 
equipmxent.     If  the  cost  of  the  equipment  is  put  at  $2,000  a  farm 
the  farmers  themselves  will  have  to  put  up  more  than  $12,000,000,- 
000  before  rural  America  shall  be  electrified.    Here  is  a  total 
of  $20,000,000,000  to  be  borne  by  power  companies  and  farmers . 
The  problem  may  well  seem  insuperable — and  so  it  was  considered 
for  years.    But  the  Rural  Electric  Service  Committee  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association  kept  plugging  away,  educating 
and  inspiring  the  power  companies  and  awakening  the  farmers  to  what 
electricity  would  m.ean  to  them,  ...In  1923,  twenty-seven  States 
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reported  122,000  rural  line  patrons.     In  1926,  this  number  had 
groy/n  to  227,500.     It  is  no?/  estimated  that  oetween  300,000  and 
350,000  farms  are  receiving  electrical  service  froma  distrihution 
lines.    An  e^Lual  niimber  of  farms,   it  is  est  imat ed  ,enj oy  service 
from  individual  plants.     California  leads  in  rural  electrification, 
with  hetv/een  60  and  SOfo  of  its  farms  using  electricity.  During 
1927  ITev;  York  witnessed  installation  of  electricity  on  7,600  farms, 
bringing  the  total  of  such  installations  up  to  43,200  out  of  a 
total  of  188,000  farms  in  the  State.    Washington  State  added 
5,200,  Pennsylvania  16,292,  and  Wisconsin  4,100.    One  Wisconsin 
power  company,   serving  only  10,500  sq.^aa.re  miles,  enjoyed  an  in- 
crease of  its  rural  patrons  from  1,624  to  7,292  in  eighteen 
months.     Total  figures  are  not  available  for  1927  and  1928,  and 
previous  figures  arc  not  reliable,  and  then  only  for  27  States; 
but  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  now  undertaking  to  make  a  count 
of  electrified  farms  at  each  biennial  industrial  census..." 


Liver  as  Science  for  May  3  says:  "Liver,  which  is  now  being  used 

Insulin  extensively  as  a  cure  for  anemia,  may  becom.e  a  substitute  for 
Substi-  insulin  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  it  appears  from  studies 
tute  made  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  in  Boston,  by  Dr.  Harry 

Blotner  and  Dr.  William  P.  Murphy.    Doctor  Murphy,  with  Dr.  G-.R. 
Minot,  developed  the  liver.. treatment  for  pernicious  anemia.  In 
the  study  Just  reported,  Doctors  Blotner  and  Murphy  found  that 
liver  contains  a  substance  that  will  reduce  the  blood  sugar  con- 
centration of  the  blood  as  insulin  does,..." 


Poultry  Walter  G-uinness,  British  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 

Congress      Pishories,  writing  to  The  Pield  (London)  for  April  25,  says: 

"The  present  time  is  particularly  opportune  for  the  organization 
in  this  country  of  a  world's  congress  devoted  to  the  development 
of  the  poultry  industry. . .The  World's  Poultry  Congress  will  focus 
attention  on  the  most  successful  methods  of  poultry  production 
and  market irig  practiced  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    Britain  has 
purebred  poultry  of  unrivalled  merit;  the  congress  will  enable 
breeders  to  bring  this  stock  to  the  notice  of  m.an-y  prospective 
buyers  from  overseas.    British  egg  producers  have  to  meet  keen 
comipetition  from,  imported  eggs;  the  congress  will  provide  the 
latest  information  regarding  the  m.ost  successful  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  m^arketing  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  thus  enable 
home  producers  to  understand  better  the  nature  of  the  competition 
they  have  to  meet.    When  the  Ministr;^^  of  Agriculture,  at  the  ex- 
press rec[uest  of  the  National  Poultry  Council,  decided  to  under- 
take the  arduous  task  of  organizing  the  Congress,  it  did  so  with 
the  assurance  that  the  full  support  of  the  industry  would  be  forth- 
coming.    I  now  appeal  to  all  sections  of  the  industry  to  show 
their  firm,  intention  of  implementing  that  promise..." 

Wild  Flower  A  Claremont,  Calif.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  April  30 

Conserva-    sa^^s:  "Because  the  residents  of  this  city  decided  that  conserva- 
tion tion  was  a  better  policy  than  destruction,  the  city  will  hold  no 
wild-flower  show  this  year.     It  was  decided  that  wild  flowers  be- 
cause of  their  increasing  scarcity  should  be  protected  in  every 
way.     Claremont  community  hs.s  encouraged  the  planting  of  wild 
flowers  in  yards,  parks  and  vacant  lots." 
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!  ?arm 

Products  Hay  ? — Livestock  c-Qotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(llOO-lcOO  r&s.)  good  and  choice  $13. 50-$14. 75 ;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $9.75-$12.25;  heifers  (850  Tos.  down)  good  and  choice 
$13-$14.?5;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12-$16;  feeder  and  stocker 
steers,  good  and  choice  $12.25-$13.75;  heavj'-  weight  hogs  (250-350 
Ids.)  r-iedium,  good  and  choice  $10.6i0-$11.15;  light  lights  (130- 
160  los.)  Gedi-ori  to  choice  $10-$11.25;   slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.) 
mediur.,  good  and  choice  $9.25-^10.85;   slaughter  lambs,  good  and 
choice  (34  los.  down)  $13 . 60~$14. 60 ;  feeding  lambs,   (range  stock) 
medrom  to  choice  $13.25-$16.75. 

Florida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  $7-$7.25  per  barrel  in  New 
York.    Texas  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $4.25~$4.75  per  100  pounds  in 
midwest  em  cities.    Maine  sacked  Crrcen  Mountains  $1.85-$2  in  New 
York  City;  mostly  $1.30~$1.35  f .o.b.  Presaue  Isle.     Texas  Yellow 
Berm-ciC'^  onions  $1.50-$1.75  per  standard  crate  in  consum.ing  centers; 
mostly  $1.15~$1.25  f .o.b.  Crystal  City.     South  Carolina  pointed- 
type  cabbage  75^-90^  per  ij-bushol  ham.per  in  New  York.  Alabaira, 
Bound-- type  and  Mississippi  pointed- type  $2.75-$3  per  barrel  crate 
in  Chicago.    Virginia  stre^vrberrics,  various  varieties,  sold  at 
13^  to  18c^-  Qui.rt  basis  in  the  Sa-st.    Tennessee  Xlondikes  sold  $3- 
$3.75  per  2--ir-quart  crate  in  Chicago. 

T?liolesale  prices  of  fresh  croamiery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  44f;  91  score,  43if ;  90  score,  43^^. 

"fliolesale  prices  of  No.l  fre^h  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Flats,  22e\  Single  Daisies  22-^'>-25j<2^ ;  Young  Americas, 
23^-23t?^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  4  points  to  IS.l-J,     On  the  corresponding  day 
one  year  e^o  the  price  was  oOoS-^s-'    ''^ay  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  edvancad  1  point  to  19.40^,  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  4  points  to  18.68^',  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  4  points  to  13... 82:5. 

3- rain  prices:     No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.04«$1.06.    No. 2  hard  winter  (iSifJ  protein)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.02|~$1.07-2-.    No. 2  hard  winter  (net  cn  protein  ba.sis)  Kansas 
City  $1'-$1.02,    No. 3  mdxed  corn,  Chicago  87(;5;  Minneapolis 
77jvf-78t^;  Kansas  City  79t^«80i^«    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago 
87^-88t^;  Minneapolis  81t.p--.R3t^^ ;  Kansas  Gity_  82^^-84^^    No. 3 
white  oats,  Chicago  46f'-46-J^;  Minneapolis  42tiZ^-44l-^ ;  Kansas 
City  46-|-r^--47^ .   (prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Ser\'ice.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aCecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
'    economic  aspects.    Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.    The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TEE  DE33iU'Uii3  The  Senate  yesterday  voted  47  to  44  in  favor  of  retain- 

VOTE  ir^  the  deoenture  plan  in  the  farm  relief  cill«     The  Hew  York 

Times  to-day  says:   "President  Hoover  was  defeated  in  his  first 
contest  7/ith  the  Senate,  when  thirteen  F.epuhlicans ,  nearly  all 
'y  of  them  insurgents,  deserted  the  administration  yesterda^^  afternoon  to  Join 
=  thirty-four  Demiocrats  in  voting,  47  to  44,  to  retain  in  the  farm  relief  bill 
the  export  debenture  feature  opposed  by  the  rrcsidcnt  as  unworkable  and  ^un- 
econcmic.     Only  cne  vote  was  taken,  administration  leaders  conceded  defeat  in 
advance  and  admitted  txiat  all  their  endeavors  to  increase  their  strength  were 
futile.     Try  as  "chey  m.ight ,  they  could  not  overcom.e  the  narrow  r:^rgin  of  three 
votes  which  overrode  the  administrations  wishes...." 


TEE  TARIF?  Chairm^.  Hawley  of  the  riouse  ways  and  means  comm-.ittee 

BILL  announced  yesterday  that  debate  on  the  tariff  bill  would  be 

be^j-n  to-day,  without  waiting  for  the  adoption  of  a  rule  to 

govern  consideration.    (?ress,  Iv^a^'  9.) 


SKIPS  ASKED  A  Topeka,  Kans.,  dispatch  May  8  says:  "Emergency  use 

FOB  EAHiA  AID      of  idle  G-overnment-owned  ships  during  the  next  two  months  to 
move  surplus  grain  supplies  in  the  United  States  into  foreign 
:.--£-rkets  before  han'cst  of  the  next  crop  has  been  suggested  by 
Governor  Clyde  x,'..  P.oed  of  Ilansas.     In  a  telegram^  to  Senator  Arthur  Ca^pper  of 
Kansas,  the  G-ovcrnor  said  that  if  Congress  was  willing  to  appropriate  a 
$500,000,000  revolving  fund  for  agricultural  relief,   'it  scc-ms  entirely  con- 
sistent to  utilize  C-cvernr;.cnt  vessels  in  the  next  two  m^onths  to  render 
auxiliary  service  in  that  direction.'     G-ovcrnor  Heed  suggested  that  sixteen 
United  States  Shipping  Board  vessels  available  at  'G-ulf  ports  be  used  for 
ha^jling  export  grain  ^  on  the  basis  of  cost  or  less.' 


GAIJADIAIT  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  seventy-six 

MEAT  THANS-      boats,  loaded  with  6,623,100  bushels  of  grain,  are  awaiting 
PORTATION  -unloading  in  Ivlontreal  harbor,  where  the  elevators,  holding 

approximately  13,000,000  bushels,  are  filled  to  capacity. 

A  Port  Colborne,  Ont. ,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day 
says:  "fifteen  vessels  were  tied  up  yesterday  with  more  tlian  5,000,000 
"bushels  of  grain  aboard,  and  marine  men  said  it  was  not  probable  that  the 
congestion  wo-old  be  relieved  before  another  ten  weeks.     Including  the 
3,000,000  bushels  in  the  local  elevator,  there  are  8,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
at  Port  Colborne.    Shippers  and  ship  captains  commented  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  credited  to  a  Montreal  harbor  official,  as  published  in  The  Montreal 
Star,  to  the  effect  that  European  bu;y-ers  arc  refusing  to  buy  Canadian  wheat 
because  they  will  not  pay  the  high  prices  of  the  western  wheat  pool.  Since 
the  local  elevator  is  f'CLll,  the  lake  vessels  in  port  can  not  discharge  their 
cargoes." 
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An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  May  8  says: 
^'Among  other  evidences  of  good  and  improving  ousiness  is  the  record 
of  failures  durinr:  the  current  year.    For  the  first  four  months  the 
number  of  failures  is  reported  by  Bradstroet's  to  be  less  than  for 
any  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  three  years.     The  showing 
for  liabilities  is  still  more  striking,  the  total  amount  being  the 
smallest  for  any  srmilar  four  months'  period  since  1920,  Com-pari- 
sons  of  records  of  fail^Jires  from,  year  to  year,  hov/ever,  should  not 
be  tahen  too  seriously  as  evidence  of  the  state  of  business,  because 
they  do  not  allow  for  long-time  changes  in  numbers  of  firms  and 
am.o'unts  of  capital  invested.     Thus  the  declining  totals  of  liabili- 
ties involved  in  the  failures  of  the  past  few  years  present  a.n 
even  better  record  of  im.provemicnt  -.^hen  the  grcc^t  increase  in  the 
productive  output  of  tnc  country  is  taken  into  r: -.count  along  with 
the  changes  in  industrial  techniQue  that  have  added  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  f irm.s  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  records  of  war  cind  ea-rly  post-war  yc?T^  show  an  abnormially  low 
number  of  failures  and  of  liabilities  fc-^   .-eacons  easily  under- 
standable.    Com.parisons  vrith  pre-war  years  are  vitiated  both  by 
subsecuent  advances  of  the  price  level  and  by  the  great  expansion 
of  our  industrial  eciuipm.ent  which  hias  taken  place." 

Cotton  Com.merce  and  Finance  for  May  3  says:   "Sach  Scptcm.ber,  in 

the  Ann-j^l  Cotton  Crop  Nu:-nber,   Commerce  and  Finance  publishes 
the  crop  estimr  ::      of  somie  2,0C0  correspondenv _     Som^c  of  these 
estimates  turn  ru^  to  be  very  close  to  the  fi..-^  ginning  figures 
issued  the  fcllo-^'n^:  March.     Last  S?pcember  fou^  correspondents 
sent  us  e&oima-tB  which  proved  to  be  within  0,000  bales  of  the 
final  outturn  as  reported  by  the  Census  0:,,:eaUo     Two  were  tied  for 
first  place  v;ith  es-imcites  of  14,255,000  bc-O.es  each,  or  less  than 
5,000  bales  from,  the  Goverrmrient '  s  figure  oi  14,269,513  running 
bales.     Tliey  were  B.  T.  Manning,  Winterville,  1J,C.,  and  J.  H. 
Aydelotte,  Madill,  Oklahoma.     Mr.  Manning,  we  have  Just  learned 
with  regret,  died  on  March  26,  1929.    Mr.  Aydelotte  cam.e  to  the 
Indian  Territory  from  Indiana  in  June,  15  94.    For  the  first  thir- 
teen years  he  sold  m.erchandise  and  bought  cotton.     Since  that 
tim.e  he  has  been  engaged  in  raising,  ginning  and  bu;^v'ing  cotton, 
and  is  interested  in  the  m^an^of acture  of  cotton  seed  products. 
The  next  closest  estimates  were  by  Pat  Warner,  Hoxton,  Texas,  and 
Carlisle  Hardware  Co.,  Ma'ofman,  Texas,  both  of  whom:  estimated 
the  crop  at  14. 275^000  bales.     Mr.  T^arncr  has  boon  a  cotton  buyer 
at  Hoxton  since  1901,  and  for  25  years  rcp::esc:-ited  one  Dallas  firm. 
During  the  past  three  years  ne  has  been  in  the  F.  0.  B.  business  on 
his  ovm  r„ccount.     lie  inform.s  us  thr.t  --.he  buys  more  cotton  from  the 
growers  than  any  other  local  buyer  in  Texas.    Ko  is  also  interested 
in  farming,  and  states  that  he  has  always  found  that  it  pays  to 
plant  the  very  best  cotton  he  can  secure." 

Farm  Waste  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sicux  Falls,  S.D.) 

Utiliza-      for  ^£ay  1  says:     Otilization  of  wa?ibe  products  of  the  farm  goes 
"tion  on  apace.     Though  it  has  not  reached  the  point  where  it  has  becom.e 

of  m:aterial  value  to  the  farmer,  definite  progress  has  been  recorded 
and  the  outlook  is  bright.    Primary  thought  for  the  present  has 
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been  devoted  tc  cornstalks  which  are  being  converted  into  paper 
and  from  which  a  variety  of  unusual  products  has  been  obtained. 
3ut  the  experineniation  is  by  no  means  limited  to  corn.     It  is 
being  conducted  Tilth  wheat  and  fla.x  straw,  flaxseed,  potatoes  and 
a  host  of  other  products.     Cf  interest  in  this  connection  is  a 
news  dispa^tch  from  St.  Joseph,  '.lo.,  describing  the  conversion  of 
wheat  strav;  into  ins'olation  board.    A  factory  there  has  Just  pur- 
chased 30,000  tons  of  the  straw  and  is  man'ui'acturing  the  insula- 
tion boc.rd  at  the  rate  of  125,000  feet  e.  day.     Professor  0.  H. 
Sweeney  cf  Iowa  State  Collo^^e  cstiiratos  that  this  board,  when 
used  in  the  walls  of  a  building  saves  20  to  50  per  cent  in  fuel 
used  for  heating.    Farmers  arc  using  it  in  poultry  houses,  hog 
houses  and  other  buildings.    Flax  straw,  too,   is  finding  its  way 
into  products  of  a  similar  nature.    This  is  Just  the  beginning  of 
a  dovclopmont  that  moy  mean  much  to  the  incomiC  of  the  farm.ers  in 
the  ycar^.  to  come.     Income  available  from  these  extra  sources  may 
be  classified  as  Just  so  much  v-elvet.     The  Federal  G-overnmient 
could  aid  the  farmer  through  more  extensive  appropriations  for 
research  and  experim.entat ion  of  ohis  nature...." 

"It  is  probable  that  the  cooperative  marketing  movement 
makes  possible  as  much  so'und  and  permanent  agric-oltural  welfare 
as  any  of  the  pana.ceas  that  have  been  proposed,"  writes  Howard  B. 
Wilson  of  the  Denver  bar,   in  the  Am^orican  Bar  Association  Journal. 
Takir^g  for  his  subject,  "Legal  Status  of  the  Cooperative  Iviarketing 
Movement,"  Mr.  Wilson  tells  of  its  statutory  basis,  the  purposes 
sought  to  be  accomplished,   crops  contracts  and  ingenious  defenses 
by  members  in  suit  for  breach,  penalties  provided,  constitutional 
q.ucstions  raised  and  allegations  of  restraint  of  trade.     Ifx.  Wilson 
tells  how  crop  producers,  notably  in  California,  found  that  because 
of  lack  of  an  eq^aality  of  bargaining  power  farming  was  a  ruinous 
business  to  m^ar^,  and  accordingly  in  self-defense  began  marketing 
their  crops  through  their  own  associations,  with  the  result  that 
the  system,  has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Production  Ldward  A.  Filene,   in  Commerce  and  Finance  for  May  1, 

and  Dis-      says:   ""71  th  only  half  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
tribution    G-ermarj^.^  and  Italy  combined,  we  produce  twice  as  much  as  they  all 
do  put  together.     Our  national  income  is  nearly  five  times  that 
of  Er^land,  seven  times  that  of  France  and  Germany  and  eighteen 
times  that  of  Italy.    'This  vast  production  is  largely  due  to  miass 
methods.     Scientific  methods  of  production  have  greatly  increased 
the  n-om.bcr  of  articles  or  parts  the  worker  can  produce  per  day 
and  the  production  of  millions  of  articles  in  a  single  industrial 
organization  greatly  reduces  the  overhead  expense  per  unit.  One 
of  our  mxst  efficient  shoe  factories,  for  example,  makes  over 
5,000,000  pair?;,  of  shoes  yearly  on  which  the  overhead  charge  is 
less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  per  pair.     These  ex- 
traordinarily low  overhead  charges  show  why  mass  production  will 
meet  and  beat  all  competition.     The  usual  'overhead^  expenses 
are  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  and  often  more.  Therefore 
this  elimination  of  production  wastes  can  be  obtained  only  by 
producirig  in  m^ss  quantities — and  mass  production  therefore  has 
resulted  in  surplus  goods,  which,  in  spite  of  our  high  wages  and 
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salaries,  can  not  oe  sold  in  the  domestic  market  but  must  be  sold 
abroa.d.     If  it  is  not  possible  to  export  these  surpluses  then  v/c 
will  have  super-competition  in  the  United  States  destroying  profits 
and  causing;  failures  in  business.     This  will  result  in  wage-cutting 
and  Uxiemiployment  and  the  unemployed  will  cease  to  be  effective  buy- 
ers in  tile  domicstic  market,  thus  still  further  decreasing  production 
and  em.ploym.ent ,     If  this  process  is  allov/ed  to  go  on  the  Nation 
will  face  business  and  financial  crises  which  v/ill  curtail  or 
destroy  o"ar  natior^.l  prosperity  and  the  individual  prosperity  of 
most  of  us.    But  if  we  can  find  markets  abroad  for  our  surpluses, 
and  hold  and  develop  them,  we  will  make  national  and  individual 
prosperity  permanent..." 

Vitamins  "The  vitamin  A,  B  and  C  content  of  green,,  vine-ripened, 

ethyl ene-ripened  and  air-ripened  toma.toes  has  been  investigated 
by  Dr.  P.  Ivlabel  T'elson,  Margaret  C.  House  and  S.  S.  Haber  at  the 
Iowa  Aejricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Ames.     They  found  no 
apparent  difference  in  the  vitamin  B  cont-.nt  of  these  various 
tomatoes.     The  vitamin  A  content  was  greater  in  the  ripened  fruit 
than  in  the  green  mature  fruit,  but  was  the  same  in  the  ripened 
tomatoes  regardless  of  the  micthod  of  ripening  used.     C-reen  tomatoes, 
however,  are  relatively  poor  in  vitajnin  C,  the  vitam.in  for  which 
tomatoes  are  generally  prescribed  in  the  diet.    Air-ripened  and 
ethyl ene-ripened  tomatoes  were  richer  than  the  green  tomatoes  but 
did  not  have  as  high  a  vitamin  C  content  as  the  vine-ripened  ones." 
(Science,  Apr.  25.) 

Wheat  Con-  An  editorial  in  The  Nebrasl^e,  j^armier  for  April  27  says: 

s-umption      "Had  the  consum.pt ion  of  wheat  products  been  as  great  in  1926  as 
it  was  in  1899,  the  surplus  of  the  United  Gtate-r.  crop  would  have 
been  less  than  50,000,000  bushels,  instead  of  205,000,000  bushels. 
The  a.nnual  per  capita  consumption  in  1899  was  5.6  bushels  compared 
with  4.0  bushels  in  1926,  or  a  decline  of  1.3  bushels.    For  some 
reason,  not  readily  accounted,  people  are  eating  less  wheat.  Some 
students  of  the  question  attribute  this  to  greater  prosperity  among 
urban  people,  permitting  themi  to  eat  more  meat  and  milk  and  vege- 
tables.   Also  tnc  substantial  increase  in  the  cons"umption  of  s-jgar 
may  be  an  important  factor.    Anyhow,  the  dietary  habits  of  our 
people  are  so  changing  that  it  presents  a  rea.l  problem  so  that 
certain  lines  m.ay  not  be  greatly  overprDduced,     In  addition  to 
this,  for4ig^  countries  are  increasing  production  substantially 
in  certain  lines.    Wheat  exports  were  decJ.ining  definitely  before 
the  war.     The  five  year  average  of  wheat  experts  before  1901  was 
around  200,000,000  bushels.     In  1901-13,  exports  fell  to  116,000,- 
000  bushels.     The  war  changed  the  sit-^aation  at  once — the  high 
level  during  that  period  was  nearly  240,000,000  bushels.  Since 
the  wa.r,  the  wheat  export  curve  has  been  definitely  downward. 
Thus  we  have  the  two-fold  question  of  m.eeting  reduced  domestic 
consi:--ption  and  declining  -export  markets  for  whea.t.     Somie  other 
lines  v:ill  show  the  samic.    This  is  a  subject  for  most  careful 
study  in  order  that  producers  miay  anticipate  consumption  trends 
instead  of  being  surfeited  by  them  after  they  happen." 
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I/IiLRICET  N!,UOTATIOiTS 

Farm 

Products  Hay  8 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13-$14,75;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$9.75>-$12.25;  heifers  (850  Ids.  down)  good  and  choice  $13-$14.?5; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $11-$16;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $12.25~$13.50 ;  hea\-y  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $10.65~$11 .25 ;  light  lights  (130-160  los.)  medium 
to  choice  $9«85-$ll,25;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good 
and  choice  $9 •25- $10. 60;  slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs. 
down)  $13.85-$14.85;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium,  to  choice 
$13.25-$16«75. 

Ivlaine  sacked  G-rcen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $1.60-$2 
per  100  pounds  in  city  markets;  $1.20-$1.25  f .o.b.  Pres^ue  Isle. 
Florida  Spaulding  Rose  ran^.ed  $6. 50-$?. 25  per  double-head  barrel 
in  eastern  cities.    Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  Whites  65^2^-90^  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago;  m.ostly  around  55^  f.o.b.  St evens-Point-Waupaca. 
Texas  Yellov?  Bermuda  onions  slightly  weaker  at  $1.40-$1.75  per 
standard  crate  in  consuming  centers.    South  Carolina  Pointed  type 
cabba.^e  75c^~$l  per  1-g-  bushel  hamper  in  terminal  markets.    17 ew  York 
Baldwin  apples  ranged  $5.50  per  barrel  in  IJew  York  City;  Illinois 
Willow  Twigs  $6.50-$7  in  Chicago. 

l^^holesa-le  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  43-J^;  91  score,  43-Jf^;  90  score,  43^. 

Wnolesale  prices  of  Ho.l  fresh  Amxcrican  cheese  at  IJew 
York  were:  Plats,  22^^^;  Single  Daisies  22^^-23^-{Z^;  Young  Americas, 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  4  points  to  18.12^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last 
year  the  price  stood  at  20.81f.     May  future  contracts  on  the 
Nev;  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  4  points  to  19.36^,  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  5  points  to  18,63^,  and  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  4  points  to  18.78f . 

Grain  prices:     IMo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^ 
protein)  at  Minneapolis  $1 .26i-$l .Slf.    No. 2  red  winter  at  Kansas 
City  $1.05-$1.07.     No.  2  hard  .winter  .  (l2^^  protein)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.02t^$1.07t.     No»3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  87j^-87i^;  Minneapolis 
78t^-79|^^-,  Kansas  City  804^-8li^'.    No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago 
87|^zJ«89i^-;  Minneapolis  82|^-^R4|-f;  Kansas  City  83^^«4^^.    No. 3 
white  oats,  Chicago  46^^47^;  Minnea,polis  43-jA'445^z^ ;  Kansas  City 
46-|-^^7^-«   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.)  . 
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ilOUE  MTSS  The  press  to-day  reports:     "Cooperating  with  President 

Hoover  in  his  fan.:  relief  proe^'rai:;,  uhich  incl^ides  the  irxiediate 
exportation  of  the  gigantic  1928  surplus  of  vvheat  he^'ore  the  July 
"bunper  harvest  hegins  to  cone  in,  the  executives  of  eastern  railroads  announced 
at  How  York  yesterday  that  they  had  agreed  to  extend  to  export  flour  the  sane 

seahoard  shipping  rate  reductions  they  had  granted  on  export  meat  on  Ihj  2-They 
announced  the  nev/  reduction  follov/ing  a  conference  Y;ith  the  leading  r.illing 
interests  of  the  co-.jintry  in  the  offices  of  General  VI.        Atterbury,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  H^idroad,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station.     Tl^e  reductions  range 
iron  2  cents  a  bushel  on.  grain  ^at  and  east  of  United  States  lov/er  Lake  Srie 
ports  to  Sorth  Atlantic  seaboard,^  to  6^  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  all-rail  re- 
shipping  -rate  fron  St,  Louis  to  New  York.    All  the  ne\7  teniporary  tariffs  on 
wheat  and  flour  are  to  expire  on  Sept.  30«..." 

A  Washington  dispatch  to-day  says:     "Lov/er  rates  on  export  flour,  as  well 
as  on  wheat,  were  proposed  at  an  all-day  hearing  before  the  Interstate  ConLnerce 
Gomission  yesterday  as  another  neans  of  dealing  with  the  serious  grain  problen 
this  country  faces.    The  proposal  was  nade  after  an  earlier  neeting  of  eastern 
and  western  rail  executives  at  Hew  York,  wl:io  agreed  the  cnergency  could  be  net, 
if  at  ail,  only  by  enco^araging  the  novenent  of  wheat  products  as  v;ell  as  of 
wheat  itself.    The  executives  found  no  reason  for  reducing  the  rates  on  corn 
and  other  grains . . « . " 


Cmjj-m  miEAT  a  saskatoon,  Sask. ,  dispatch  l^Iay  8  says:     "A  report  fron 

Montreal  which  blanes  organizations  of  western  farners  for  grain 
congestion  at  Montreal  and  which  suggests  that  they  should 
accept  a  lower  price,  is  assailed  at  Sasl^>.toon  by  George  H.  Willians,  section 
president  of  the  United  Farners  of  Gca-ada.     ^  The  report  indicates,'  Hr.  Willians, 
says,  Hhat  the  Dfficial  nakes  it  very  clear  that  the  profits  of  the  Harbor 
Comission  are  being  interfered  with,  and  we  note  the  solution  is  to  lower  ^  the 
price  of  wheat.     Tliis  has  always  been  the  solution  of  conn'iercial  organizations 
handling  the  fo.rners^  produce.,,  sinply  to  pass  on  to  the  farner  any  nisfcrtune 
that  nay  cone  up  and  safeguard  the  profits  of  the  handling  con-pany.     To  cover 
up  this*^  dena.nd,  they  su^ggest  that  a  drop  of  even  a  cent  would  relieve  the 
situation.     If  this  is  so,  how  is  it  that  a  drop  of  nine  cents  in  the  open 
market  does  not  relieve  the  situation?'" 


GAKALIAU  &E.'.I1^  A  Montreal  dispatch  to-day  says:     "Sharp  declines  re- 

PRICES  cently  in  prices  of  wheat  and  other  grains  at  the  Winnipeg  grain 

nio.rket  will  attract  foreign  buyers  to  the  Canadian  n^arket  and 
thus  relieve  the  -present  congestion  of  grain  az  Montreal  and  other  centres, 
Hobert  T.  Jackson,  local  grain  officer,   said  yesterday.     'The  only  real  solution 
is  to  place  Canadian  wheat  on  the  world»  s  n^arket  at  a  price  that  will  favorably 
compete  with  all  other  exporting  countries,  which  will  awaken  denand  and  nove 
stocks  nt  Montreal  and  other  sea.board  points,'  he  said." 
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Agriculture  and         At.  appeal  for  closer  cooperation  and  sjnnpathy  "between  agri- 
Business         culture  and  business  was  made  last  week  at  the  seventeenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  by  Earl 
Elijah,  Master  Fanner,  who  called  attention  to  their  common  in- 
terests in  the  r)^omction  of  national  welfare.     By  way  of  introduction 
he  said:     "I  feel  tha.t  I  am  among  friends,  for  we  are  mutually  in- 
terested in  both  business  and  agriculture.    Business  and  agriculture 
are  closely  related.    More  than  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  industry  come  directly  fromi  agriculture.     The  m-anufactur- 
er  regards  the  fam^.er  as  one  of  his  best  customers.     No  great  busi- 
ness depression  is  without  its  serious  effect  on  agriculture.  Con- 
versely, agriculture  can  not  suffer  long  without  exerting  a  weaken- 
ing effect  on  business."    After  reviewing  the  difficulties  through 
which  the  farmer  is  passing  or  has  passed,  and  drawing  a  contrast 
between  agriculture  and  business,  he  concluded;     "I  do  not  know 
what  legislation  the  Congress  now  in  session  will  pass.     None  of  us 
knows  just  what  the  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  on  agricul- 
ture.    Until  it  has  been  given  a  fair  trial,  or  until  you  have  some- 
thing better  to  suggest,  we,  as  farmers,  bespeak  from  you  a  smy^s^- 

thetic  attitude  Eemsmbcr  that  our  success  is  yours  also. 

We  have  the  desire  to  purchase  those  things  which  you  have  to  sell. 
All  we  need  is  the  means  with  w/.ich  to  do  it.     Our  relations  are 
inseparable,  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  our  interests  are  one." 

British  Beef  An  editorial  in  Ihe  Pield  (London)  for  April  25  says: 

Grading  "  It  is  interesting  to  note  another  development  which  was  re- 

ferred to  in  the  House  of  Comimons  this  week.     The  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture is  preparing  a  scheme  for  the  grading  of  three  qualities 
of  British  beef.     It  has  been  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Federation  of  Meat  Traders'  Associations,  and  now  the 
Ministry  is  considering  with  the  National  Farmers'  Union  in  what 
markets  to  make  a  start.     Probably  it  will  be  beg-^on  in  the  pro- 
vincial centers.     It  is  an  experimental  ochem.e,  and  quite  voItjji- 
tary,  and  it  will  be  similar  to  the  marking  and  grading  of  eggs, 
fruit  and  other  British  produce.     We  assume  that  the  method  of  mark- 
ing will  be  such  as  has  been  adopted  at  some  of  the  agricultural 
shows.     The  grader  will  probably  use  a  roller  stamp  with  indelible 
ink.     It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1925  the  qjiestio.x  of  marking  im- 
ported meat  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  arose,  but  it  v;as  not 
carried  through.     The  present  proposal  is,  of  course,  a  different 
one,  and  it  should  enable  buyers  to  know  what  icind  of  British  beef 
they  are  buying." 

Cow  Testing  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dair,\mian  for  May  10  says:   "  It 

seems  to  us  that  it  is  well  to  consider  the  value  of  the  two  sys- 
tem.s  of  testing  cows  that  their  relative  merits  may  be  understood. 
The  m.ail  order  system,  is  somewhat  cheaper;   it  costs  about  half  as 
much  as  the  system  which  requires  the  tester  to  visit  each  farm 
once  a  month.     In  other  words,  the  m^ail  order  system  will  cost  about 
$22  a  year  and  the  herd  improvem.ent  system,  about  $44  a  year.     To  us, 
the  m.onthly  visit  of  the  tester  is  along  worth  more  than  $22  a  year. 

 Wnen  the  owner  obtains  records  made  under  the  supervision  of 

the  herd  improvement  association,  he  can  profit  by  using  them  in 
selling  his  animals. 
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Minerals  ^'«If  the  h-oraan  race  is  to  continue  healthy,  the  animals  on  whose 

m  Diet        meat  they  feed  must  he  in  'oest  .condition.    And  to  achieve  this,  the 

food  they  eat  must  contain  the  proper  supply  of  minerals  and  vitamins — 
a  condition  to  which  the  farmer  musb  see.     This  was  the  message  brought 
to  the  American  Chemical  Society  by  C.  H.  IvIacPowell,  a  Chicago  chemist* 
Mr.  MacDowell  told  of  the  farm  as  a  consumer  of  chemical  products. 
*Ihe  farm  is  a  great  bio-chemical  factory,*  said  Mr.  MacDowell.  ^The 
farmer  must  concern  himself  with  capital,  labor,  instruments  of  product- 
ion and  rav;  materials.    The  soil  is  his  primary  storehouse  for  raw 
materials.    Hov/ever,  the  supplies  therein  are  seldom  balanced  or  comr- 
plete,  and  never  ill imii table.    They  m.ust  be  augm.ented  and  replenished. 
Over  large  areas  there  are  deficiencies  of  supply  not  only  of  the  more 
comdTxon  plant  food  elem.ents  such  as  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium, 
calcium  and  sulphur,  but  also  of  the  rarer  tit-bits  such  as  iodine, 
magnesium  and  manganese.     The  effect  of  total  lack  of  any  one  of  the 
latter  is  often  as  insidious  and  far-rea,ching  as  a  poor  supply  of  the 
former.     If  the  crops  are  deficient  there  may  result  thinner  and  weaker 
livestock  and  poultry  on  the  farm,  milk  lacking  in  vital  minerals  and 
vitamins,  and  so  indirectly  ill  health  and  deficiency  diseases  in  the 
city....'"     (Science,  May  3.) 

Research      ^  iijt  is  ssid  that  approximately  $200,000,000  are  spent  annually 

m  this  country  on  research.    This  is  a  large  sun  —  large  enough  to 
build  aoout  five  airplane  carriers.    Compared  to  our  total  national  in- 
come, probably'i.between  80  and  SO  billion  dollars,  it  does  not  seem  so 
large.     It  am.ounts  to  perhaps  $25  in  each  $10,000  of  our  income.  But 
of  the  200  millions  only  about  20  mxillions  are  reputed  to  be  devoted  t- 
research  in  pure  science  —  that  is  rO^out  $2.50  in  each  $10,000  of  our 
income.    However  large  or  small  these  sumis  may  appear  to  be  there  is  n" 
Q.uestion  tnat  the  present  is  a  period  of  altogether  unprecedented 
activity  in  research.     If  we  could  secure  a  monetary  estiimte  of  the 
value  of  the  time  and  energy  spent  by  individuals,  as  well  as  by  indust 
rial  corporations  and  research  organizations,   the  total  would  doubtles: 
far  exceed  200  millions."     (A.B.  Wolfe  in  The  New  Student,  May.) 

Roosevelt  on  The  problem,  of  agriculture  is  one  of  the  greatest  confronting 

Parm  the  country  to-day  and  the  only  solution  lies  in  an  extended  program 

Education    of  education  along  scientific  lines  which  will  allow  a  two-fold  attack 
by  the  teaching  of  hone  economics  and  the  more  micdern  methods  of  fo.rm- 
ing,  said  G-OTzernor  Eoosevelt  of  Nev/  York,  on  delivering  the  baccalaurea 
address  at  the  twenty-first  annnal  ronv -.en cement  of  the  Fourth  District 
Agric^jltural  and  Mechanical  School  at  Carrollton,  G-a. ,  May  8.  "Leaving 
out  the  big  cities  of  ICew  York  St^-te,"  he  said,  ''we  still  have  a  rural 
population  of  nearly  4,000,000  and  all  of  these  are  faced  with  the 
sar.ie  problems  that  you  are.     The  solution  likewise  is  the  sam.e.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  appeal  to  Congress  for 
heip'iji  all  lines,  but  here  we  have  a  problem,  that  legislation  cannot 
help  except  by  providing  the  necessary  education,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  final  answ^er...."    The  Governor  then  declared  that  one  of  Georgians 
greatest  needs  to-day  was  a  definite  program  of  road  building  which 
would  eliminate  the  present  patchwork  system  and  allow  r.ore  rapid  com.- 
muniaation  between  different  comi-.^nit  ies.     (Press,  May  9«) 
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MAHKET  QijOI^TlONS 

Farm 

Products  Hay  9:     Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(llCO-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.40-14.90;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$9.75-12.25;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  dov^)  good  and  choice  $13-14.75; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $10.50-15;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $12.25-13.50;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $10.65-11.35;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to 
choice  $10-11.50;   slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$9.25-$10.85;   slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  down)  $14-14.85; 
feeding  lanilDs  (range  stock)  medi^jm  to  choice  $13.25-16.75. 

Florida  Spaulding  Eose  potatoes  sold  at  $6.50-$7.50  per  barrel 
in  eastern  cities.     Alabama  and  Louisiana  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $4-$4.25 
per  100  po^ands  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market.    Maine  sacked  G-reen  Ivloun- 
tains  $1.60-$2  in  the  East.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  ranged  $1.25- 
$1.75  per  standard  crate  in  consiaming  centers.     Virginia  pointed  type 
cabbage  mostly  around  $1  per  l-|--bushel  hamper  in  the  East.  Mississippi 
pointed  type  $2-$3  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets.     Tennessee  and 
Arkansas  Klondike  strawberries  closed  at  $3-$4.50  per  24-quart  crate  in 
distributing  centers.    Virginia  strawberries  85?^  to  17 'ji  per  quart  in 
eastern  cities. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  fresh  cream.ery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score  43-|^;  91  score,  43j$z$;  90  score  42f^z5.     \?holesale  prices  of  IJo. 
1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were;     Flats,  22i\   Single  Daisies 
22^-23^;  Young  Americas  23$^-23j{zi. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m^arkets 
declined  6  points  to  18. 06;?^.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the  price  stood 
at  20.90^.    May  future  contracts  •        •  ■  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  2  points  to  19.34jz5,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
7  points  to  13.56s25  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  4  points  to  18.74sz5, 

G-rain  prices  quoted:     No.  2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.02-1.04.     No.  2  liard  winter  12t^  protein  at  Kansas  City  $1.02-1.04. 
No.  2  hard  winter  (Not  on  Protein  Basis)  at  Chicago  $1.07i;  Kansas  City 
98^-$1.00.     No.  3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  76{zi-77jz5;  Kansas  City  77<^-78^, 
No.  3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  &5i</^-S7^<^;  Minneapolis  81sz5-82$!i;  Kansas  City 
45ijz;-46y;  No.  3  white  oats,  Chicago  45|-szi-47sz^ ;  Minneapolis  42^,2^ -43f(Z^ . 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  A^culture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflscted  in  the  press  on  matters  afTecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  ApfToval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  oi  importance. 
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FARM  BIL: 


The  Senate  yesterday  agreed  to  limit  debate  on  the 


farm  bill  and  pending  amendments  at  3 
assuring  passage  of  the  measure  early 
to  the  press  to-day. 


o'clock  on  Monday,  thus 
next  week,  according 


FAEM  BOAi©  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  Senate  yesterday 

SALARY  adopted  an  amiendm^ent  to  the  "bill  to  give  Congress  instead  of 

the  President  the  power  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  chairman  of 

the  proposed  Federal  Farm.  Board. 


FLOOD  The  Senate  yesterday  approved  the  conference  report 

SUFFERER  reconciling  differences  between  the  Senate  and  Plouse  bills 

LOANS  for  loans  to  farmers  in  the  storm.-swept  sections  of  the 

South,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


The  farmer  m:ay  find  the  solution  of  some  of  his 
problems  in  synthetic  chemiistry,  according  to  chemists  at  the 
annual  exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  at  New  York,  yester- 
day.   The  report  in  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "They 
described  many  new  articles  produced  from,  corn  and  from  cotton 
seeds,  which  formerly  involved  a  large  loss  to  the  planter.    Corn  and  cotton 
are  the  only  crops  now  under  intensive  investigation  by  the  chemist,  it  was 
explained,  but  other  farm  products  me.y  ac^luirc  their  importance  as  new  m.eans 
of  utilizing  them  are  discovered.     .Chemists  were  Luiwilling  to  make  definite 
predictions  concerning  production  of  newsprint  paper  fromi  cornstalks.  They 
felt  that  it  was  still  too  early  to  forecast  the  possibilities  of  the  process. 

"Dr.  Horace  T.  Herrick  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  declared  that  through  the  discovery  of  a  new  process 
for  producing  gluconic  acid,  calcium  gluconate  salt  can  now  be  produced  at 
about  thirty  cents  a  pound,  whereas  formerly  it  cost  $150  a  pound.  Doctor 
Herrick  said  he  wished  to  correct  the  impression  that  the  new  salt  would  cure 
tuberculosis..." 


CHEMICAL 

INDUSTRIES 

EXPOSITION 


FRUIT  STABIL-  A  Fresno,  Calif.,  dispatch  to-day  says:   "Donald  D. 

IZATION  COR-      Conn,  managing  director  of  the  California  Yineyardists'  As- 
PORATION  sociation,  announced  that  bankers  of  the  State  had  agreed  to 

back  with  $20,000,000  in  cash  the  recently  formed  Federal 
Fruit  Stabilization  Corporation  to  assure  stability  in  the 
marketing  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  raisin  crop.    Mr.  Conn  said  that  the  cor- 
poration would  pa^'-  raisin  producers  the  $20,000,000  this  year  if  they  would 
agree  to  deliver  their  1929,  1930  and  1931  crops  to  the  stabilizing  body. 
The  stabilization  corporation,  which  will  pay  growers  3-|  cents  a  pound  and  up 
for  raisins,  was  formed  by  the  organized  fruit  growers  of  the  State  to  buy 
from  growers  for  cash  and  to  market  fruit  crops  scientifically." 
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Automotive 
Export  s 


Section  2 

The  past  month  has  bro-aght  a  continued  high  rate  of  activi- 
ty .in  the  basic  steel  and  automobile  industries  and  in  a  host  of 
other  important  lines,  with  the  exception  of  building-  construction, 
which  is  slowing  down  somewhat,   says  the  cui'rent  business  review 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association  Journal.     "Distribution  of 
commodities  is  running  along  with  a  volume  and  smoothness  seldom 
surpassed,"  it  continues.     "There  is  an  absence  of  such  troubles 
as  car  shortage,  strikes,  commodity  price  gyrations,  or  excessive 
inventories.     Whatever  easing  took  place  in  rates  on  bankers ^  ac- 
ceptances and  on  time  loans  appa.re-nily  raised  false  hopes  that 
the  money  m.arket  was  returning  to  normal,  for  another  stringency 
developed  in  connection  with  May  1  transactions  which  are  usually 
of  relatively  moderate  size.     With  the  temper  of  the  security 
markets  still  so  confident,  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  any 
material  easing  in  interest  rates.     Mea.n;vhile  the  bond  market  is 
depressed  and  the  decline  in  new  offerings  is  not  only  affecting 
buildin,;:  construction  and  public  improvements  in  this  country,  but 
nss  cut  off  the  source  of  foreign  credits  that  other  countries 
need  for  settling  their  huge  balance  in  our  favor  on  account  of 
interest,  dividends,  a^id  exports*    I^rnings  statements  published 
during  the  mionth  make  an  excellent  showing,  even  allowing  for 
the  fact  tha.t  the  best  reports  are  usually  published  m.ost  prompt- 
-Ly.     To  date,  150  corporation  reports  have  been  issued  which 
show  combined  net  profits  of  $265,000,000,  representing  an  in- 
crease of  24  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1928..." 

An  editorial  in  The  Country  Guide  (Winnipeg)  for  May  1 
says:  "The  egg  pools  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia,  with  40,000  producer  members  and  2,000  merchant- 
members,  have  asked  the  Tariff  Board  at  Ottawa  to  raise  the  duty 
on  eggs  from  the  present  three  cents  per  dozen  to  nine  cents  per 
dozen.     The  purpose  is  to  shut  out  American  and  other  eggs  and 
hold  the  eastern  Canadian  market  for  western  Canadian  eggs.  If 
the  rec[uest  is  granted  the  price  of  eggs  in  eastern  Canada  will 
be  made  higher  practically  by  the  amount  of  the  increased  tariff 
duty,  while  the  egg  producers  on  the  prairies  will  naturally  get 
a  higher  price  for  their  eggs  and  more  profit  from  their  produc- 
tion.   Thus  the  cost  of  living  will  be  increased  to  the  eastern 
consumer,  while  undoubtedly  there  will  be  some  benefit  coming  to 
the  western  egg-producer...." 

An  editorial  in  Tae  Wall  Street  Journal  for  May  9  says: 
"Exports  of  automotive  products  in  February  totaled  $61,503,000, 
and  of  petroleum  and  products  $70,323,000.     Those  of  raw  cotton 
were  $63,468,000.     So  far  as  cotton  is  concerned  the  comparison 
is  hardly  fair  as  exports  of  that  comm.odity  are  larg.ely  in  the 
latter  months  of  the  year.    But  the  comparison  does  show  that  the 
automobile  is  now  running  close  to  petroleum  and  bids  fair  soon 
to  challenge  cotton  for  first  position.     In  the  calendar  year  1928 
automotive  exports,  including  parts,  accessories  and  service 
equipm-ent,  had  a  value  of  $522,097,000.    Exports  of  petroleum 
and  products  had  a  value  of  $525,537,000.     Thus,  in  the  1928  race 
f  or  a  second  po-si.t.ion_.  iji  world  trade  petroleum  won  over  its 
yovuci^  competitor  by  barely  a  nose.    Raw  cotton  is  still  supreme, 
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fairly  outdistancing  its  two  nearest  competitors.     The  exports  of 
raw  cotton  in  1S28  had  a  value  of  $920,000,000.    On  at  least  one 
occasion  in  recent  years  it  passed  the  "billion  dollar  mark.  Its 
average,  however,  is  around  $900,000,000.     So  the  automolDile  must 
douole  its  pace  in  order  to  pass  cotton  and  become  the  leader  in 
the  export  race.     This  is  not  at  all  unlikely.     The  Pehruary  ex- 
ports set  a  new  high  record.     That  record  was  $10,800,000  greater 
than  the  previous  high,  made  in  1928.     This  is  an  increase  of  21 
per  cent,    }"o  other  commodity  in  the  export  trade  has  shown  such 
a  rem£:.rkahle  increase  as  the  automobile,  and  the  foreign  demand 
seems  to  be  on  the  •i:p)grade.  . . 

Cow  "In  Outagamie  County,  Wisconsin,  one-hc.lf  of  the  80,000 

Testing        cows  m.ilked  in  the  county  are  tested.     Once  each  month  a  sample  of 
milk  is  mailed  by  the  owner  of  each  of  40,000  cows  to  the  tester. 
At  the  sa.m-e  timie,  the  o?;ners  weigh  the  m.ilk  from^  each  cow  in  their 
herds.    From  the  tests  and  weights  of  m.ilk,   the  farmiers  kncv/ 
which  of  their  cows  should  be  kept  and  vaiich  sold.     IVhere  it  is 
difficult  to  support  a  testing  association,  the  'm^il  order'  plan 
makes  a  good  substitute,"   (Michigan  Farmer,  May  11.) 

Dairy  An  editorial  in  Farmi  and  Hanch  for  May  4  says:   "The  grow- 

Industry      ing  dairy  industry  of  the  South  and  the  Southwest  m^ust  be  prepared 
in  South      to  meet  the  stiff  est  kind  of  com.petition  from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
lov/a,  and  other  States  where  dairying  has  long  been  established  as 
a  major  project.     The  dairymen  of  these  States  are  preparing  to 
undersell  southern  producers  in  the  big  m^arkets  of  the  country,  and 
it  will  not  be  surprising  if  they  fight  strenuously  for  the  Dixie 
market  which  they  have  so  long  controlled.    Farm  and  Eanch  miakes 
this  statem.ent,  not  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  the  devclopmxnt 
of  the  industry,  but  to  stiir^late  farmers  and  others  interested 
to  lay  the  right  kind  of  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  it  profitabl 
Low  cost  of  production  and  clualitj*  products  are  the  weapons  to  be 
used  in  this  fight  to  miaintain  leadership,  and  southern  dairymen 
must  arm  themselves  in  a  sim^ilar  rranner  if  they  expect  to  win 
recognit ion« .  .The  average  m.ilk  production  per  cow,  culls  included, 
in  Wisconsin  is  nov;  above  4,600  pounds.     They  have  set  the  next 
m^rk  at  5,000  pounds,  and  when  they  reach  that  they  will  strive 
for  another  goal.    Are  v.-e  going  to  profitably  compete  with  this 
kind  of  production  backed  by  thorough  organiza.t icn  and  efficient 
ma.rketing  by  milking  average  Texas  cows  which  produce  belo-w  the 
3,000-pound  m.ark?    Knowing  conditions  in  the  northern  dairy  sec- 
tion as  Y/ell  as  those  in  Texas,  we  are  thoro^oghly  convinced  that 
with  good  cows  properly  fed  and  protected  we  can  meet  any  competi- 
tion in  the  Southwest  tr^t  comes  from,  any  other  section  of  the 
country,  but  our  farmers  and  dair^^-en  must  forever  keep  in  m.ind 
that  good  pastures  and  homegrown  feedstuff s  are  the  most  important 
factors  in  cost  of  production  after  irJierently  good  producing 
cows  are  secured.     Wc  have  a  long  road  to  travel  before  we  become 
sufficiently  dairy-minded  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  details 
necessary  to  profitable  production." 
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Florida  An  editorial  in  Florida  Times-Union  for  May  3  says:  "In 

in  Dairy-    a  statement  recently  published  to  show  that  the  products  of  the 
ing  State  of  Florida  anniially  are  valued  at  considerably  more  than  a 

half  billion  dollars,   it  is  found  th-at  the  poultry  and  dairy 
industry  are  set  down  as  worth  a  paltry  twelve  million.  Citrus 
crops  are  put  into  the  calculations  as  worth  fifty  million,  with 
early  vegetables  about  the  sG^mie,  and  then  industries  and  tourist 
entertainment  come  in  with  h"undreds  of  millions.    But  it  was  to 
deplore  the  lack  of  appreciation  that  is  yet  shov;n  for  the  possi- 
bilities of  dairying  and  raising  po'oltry  that  this  was  begun.  At 
one  time,  not  so  long  ago,  a  movement  was  started  to  encourage 
the  farm.ers  to  have  at  least  one  cow  on  every  farm..     It  hasnH 
got  very  far,  and  more's  the  pity ... .Florida,  where  the  dairy 
cattle  iri^y  be  given  green  food  all  the  year  around,  and  there  is 
never  an^'  call  to  heat  the  barns  or  particularly  provide  against 
bad  weather,  should  be  taking  the  dairying  industrj-^  miore  serious- 
ly.    The  demand  for  m.ilk,  cheese  and  butter  is  excellent  the  year 
aro'jind,  although  it  very  greatly  exceeds  the  local  supply  in 
winter.     Tliere  is,  as  yet,  no  vv^ell  developed  outlet  for  the 
overproduction  in  som.e  sections  in  s"ummxer,  but  this  m'ast  come 
soon.    Florida  has  been  indicated  as  a.  laost  desirable  location 
for  cheese  and  butter  factories,  if  there  shall  be  sufficient 
offerings  of  milk-    The  cow  is  easily  shown  to  be  the  most  desir- 
able producer  on  the  farms;  Florida  should  have  m.ar^  more  of 
them.  " 


Maine  An  editorial  in  Hew  England  Homestead  for  May  11  says: 

^bercu-  "Maine  is  free  from  bovine  tuberculosisl     This  anno^ancement  from 

losis  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Anim.al  Industr;y^  brings  a  splendid  distinc- 

Free  tion  to  the  Pine  Tree  State.     It  is  worthy  recognition  of  the 


progressive  spirit  that  prevails  among  her  farmers.     The  term 
'free  from  tuberculosis*  mieans  that  the  degree  of  infection  so 
far  as  can  be  determined  through  repeated  tests,  is  not  greater 
than  one-half  of  l^o.    Maine  is  the  second  State  to  becom.e  fully 
accredited,  being  preceded  by  Ilorth  Carol iria,  which  was  declared 
free  of  the  disease  last  October,  but  is  the  first  New  England 
State  to  reach  this  goal.     The  declaration  becam.e  effective  May  1. 
The  successful  outcome  of  Maine* s  eradication  campaign  is  the 
culmination  of  approxim.ately  12  years*  of  systematic  tuberculin 
testing.    More  than  550,000  such  tests  have  been  applied  to 
cattle  of  which  about  ifo  reacted  and  v/ere  rem.oved  for  slaughter. 
The  eradication  of  bovis-e-  tuberculosis  in  Maine  was  greatly 
hastened  by  favorable  legislation  er^icted  in  1925,  giving  State 
officials  authority  to  take  up  extensive  area  work.    Aside  from 
the  removal  of  a  constant  menace  to  hjjLman  health,  the  freedom 
of  Maine^  s  dairy  herds  from  tuberculosis  should  prove  of  great 
value  to  dairymen  and  breeders  in  their  sale  of  surplus  stock. 
The  problemx  of  securing  replacements  is  already  a  vital  one 
throughout  the  country  in  general.    Maine,  therefore,  is  in  a 
favorable  position  to  mxcet  this  demand,  provided,  of  course, 
her  breeders  arc  fortunate  eno^^h  to  have  a  surplus  for  sale. 
Maine's  accom.pl ishment  provides  an  added  incentive  for  the  other 
New  England  States  to  reach  a  similar  goal.     She  h^s  pointed 
the  wa;^%" 
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llilHKET  qUOTATIOIJS 

?arin 

Proiiicts  May  10 — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(llOO-loOC  los.)  good  and  choice  $13 •40- $14. 90 ;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $9.?5-$12,25;  heifers  (850  Ids.  down)  good  and  choice 
$13-$14.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $10. 50-$14,75;  feeder  and  stocki- 
er steers,  good  and  choice  $12.25-^13.50;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250- 
350  los.)  iviedrom,  good  and  choice  $10.40-$11;  light  lights  (150-160 
Ids.)  rnedroin  to  choice  $9,75-$11.25;  slaughter  pigs  (90-150  Ihs.) 
mediu:!,  good  and  choice  $9-$10.50;  slaughter  Ip^mhs,  good  and  choice 
(84  Ids.  down)   $14.15-$15;  feeding  lambs  (ran^^e  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $15.25-$16.75. 

Florida  Spaulding  potatoes  $6-$7.50  per  harrel  in  city 
markets.    Alaham:a  sacked  Bliss  Tri^omphs  $4-$4.50  per  100  pounds  in 
midi^estern  cities;  $5.25-$5.55  f  .o.d.  Mobile.    Ivlaine  sacked  G-recn 
Mountains  $1.60-$2  in  eastern  cities;  $1.20-$1.25  f  .o.b.  Presque 
Isle.    Texas  Yellow  Bcrimada  onions  closed  at  $1.25-$1.75  per 
standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  90^-$l  f.o.b.  Laredo.  Arkan- 
sas and  Tennessee  hlondike  strawberries  sold  at  $2.50-$4.50  per 
24-quart  crate  in  tcrmincul  markets;  atotc£,s  $5.25«$6.50.  Virginia 
various  varieties  ranged  12y>  to  30d^  quart  basis  in  eastern  cities. 
Virginia^  and  South  Carolina  pointed  type  cabbage  $1-$1.25  per 
1^  bushel  hamper  in  the  East.     Mississippi  pointed  type  cabbage 
$2.25~$3  per  barrel  crate  in  midwestern  cities. 

"iHiolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at    ITe?/  York 
were:  92  score,  43f ^ ;  91  score,  4ot^z^;  90  score,  42^^, 

"^vholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Amierican  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Flats,  22^^;  Single  Daisies  22-^<f-23^^;  Young  Americas, 
2tj)^—- 2o"^c5 . 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  4  points  to  18.02^  per  lb.     On  the  sam.e  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  was  20.99^.    May  future  contracts  on  the 
Xew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  3  points  to  19.51^,  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  7  points  to  18,59^,  and  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  were  -onchanged  at  18 .74^, 

G-rain  prices:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City 
$1.03>-$1.05.    No. 2  hard  winter  {l2^,i  protein)  at  Kansas  City 
$1.03--$1.05-|-.     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  at 
Kansas  City  99|-^~$1.0lJ.    No. 5  muxed  corn,  Chicago  86^; 
Minneapolis  1^6-lld\  Kansas  City  78^-B9(^.     No. 5  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  85^-86^^;  Minneapolis  81^-82^;  Ka.nsas  City  ?^2j^-84c,^ 
No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago,  45c^-45i(^;  Minneapolis  42  l/8^-43  5/8^; 
Kansas  City  45^-48^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apf  xoval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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lU  aONGEESS  The  press  to-day  sc.ys:  "livith  a  final  vote  in  the  Senate 

on  the  fam-relief  1:111  scheduled  and  the  House  undecided  on 
what  shall  te  done  to  the  tariff  bill,  the  administration  is 

generally  regarded  as  facing  this  week  a  critica.1  situation...." 


A]}JUS!LiBL3  Tlie  press  to-day  reports  ths.t  seven  specific  methods  of 

xASlFF  a.djusting  tariff  rates,  aimed  to  bring  about  a  more  stable  and 

less  disturbing  schem^e  of  tariff  administration,  the  chief  of 
which  is  to  strengthen  the  Tariff  Commission,  were  recommended 
to  Congress  on  Saturday  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  through 
John  S.  Edgerton,  its  president,  who  also  is  chairm.an  of  the  National  Industrial 
Council.     The  report  says:   "Mr,  Edgerton  said  tliat  the  organized  m-anuf acturers , 
in  f orimilating  the  seven-method  schem.c  for  adjusting  tariff  rates,  had  not 
directed  their  efforts  toward  raising  or  lowering  any  specific  duties,  but  had 
drafted  a  progr?i.i  wiiich  they  believed  would  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
coicmission,  widen  the  powers  of  the  President  and  Gct  up  a  more  perfect  agency 
"by  which  the  mraadatc  of  Congress  could  be  carried  out.     In  his  opinion,  the 
adoption  of  the  proposals  wo^jJ-d  go  a  long  way  toward  putting  the  tariff  on  a 
'sound  and  understandable  basis.*..." 


FLOODS  IN  X  Topeka  dispatch  to-day  reports:   "Flood  waters,  which 

KANSAS  AlU)         caused  at  least  two  deaths  and  extensive  property  damage  in 
OKLlKOivIA.  central  Kansas,  raced  across  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 

State,  northeastern  Oklahoma,  and  western  iviissouri  May  12,  in- 
terr-ipting  traffic  and  communications  and  adding  to  the  de- 
struction...  .Parmer  s  in  the  lowlands  of  southeac^tern  Kansas  were  warned  to 
move  their  families  and  livestock  to  higher  ground, .Crops  in  the  lowlands 
were  reported  badly  damr^ged  by  the  high  water...." 


The  House  on  Saturda^v^  approved  the  corJ"erence  report  on 
the  bill  making  available  $1-,  500,000  in  loans  to  farm.ers  in 
the  storm-cjtricken  areas  of  th-b  South ^  thus  completing  con- 
gressional action  on  the  measure.   (Press,  May  12.) 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Chicago  May  12  says: 
ON  TAX3S  "Parmers  of  t"ne  IT?. t ion  will  assemble  in  Chicago  next  Wednesday 

to  work  cut  their  own  answer  to  v:hat  they  t-rrm.  the  problem,  of 
^^UTxfair  rural  taxation.^     It  will  be  the  lirGO  national  farm 
conference  in  the  history  of  the  American  Parm  Bureau  Federation,  called  by 
President  Sam^  H.  Thompson  as  a  sequel  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  federa- 
tion last  December...." 


ST03M-STHICKHIN 
AHIA  ISLIEP 
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Section  2 

Agriculture  ITature  (London)  for  April  27  says:   "The  Imperial  College 

in  Trinidad      of  Tropical  Agriculture,  Trinida.d,  has  issued  its  report  for 
1927-1923  together  with  the  prospectus  for  1929-1950.  Develop- 
ments have  "been  n-^de  in  all  directions,  and  further  extensions 
are  hoped  for  in  the  near  future.    An  estate  is  speciallv  needed 
for  rescai-ch,  principally  into  hiolcgical  problems,  as  the  exist- 
ing grounds  are  required  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  stu- 
dents, power  station  is  now  in  use  and  the  new  building  for 
low  temperature  research  and  cold  storage  is  completed,  although 
the  interior  fittings  of  the  latter  arc  not  yet  finished.  The 
construction  of  a  new  chcm-ical  block  is  proceeding,  and  altera- 
tions and  additions  have  been  made  in  the  sugar  factory.     In  re- 
search work  good  progress  has  been  mo.de.    With  regard  to 
banarxLS,  the  rr^in  objects  are  to  secure  good  marketable  varieties 
irLmune  from  Panam  disease  (a  problem  which  necessitates  a  study 
from  both  the  pathological  and  physiological  point  of  view) ,  and 
further  to  investigate  the  ripening  process  in  order  that  the 
fruit  may  be  successfully  marketed  overseas.    The  new  cold 
storage  chamiber  will  prove  of  special  benefit  in  these  problems. 
Soil  research  with  reference  to  the  sugar-cane  crop  has  been 
successfully  carried  out... On  the  other  hand,  insecticide  work 
has  also  proved  successful,  and  the  froghoppor  pest  can  now  be 
kept  under  control  if  the  proper  executive  arrangements  are 
made  at  right  timie,  the  cane  growers  acting  collectively.  The 
main  objects  of  research  in  the  coming  year  are  problemis  dealing 
with  tropical  frjLits  s^ach  as  bananas  and  citrus,  biological  in- 
vestigations of  cacao,  and  genetical  and  fertilizer  trials  with 
sugar-cane. " 


Canadian 
G-rain 
Trans- 
portation 


A  Port  Colborne,  Ont.,  dispatch  May  11  says:  "There  was 
no  C8.nal  tonnage  in  sight  May  10  for  relief  of  the  grain  con- 
gestion here,  which  remained  without  change.    There  is  a  noticea- 
ble lack  of  activity,  the  elevators  being  full  to  their  roofs. 
All  told,  there  are  7,384,000  bushels  here,  3,250,000  bushels 
being  in  the  elevator  and  4,134,000  bushels  on  board  the  thirteen 
craft  lined  up  here.    Boats  arc  beir^  diverted  from  here  daily 
with  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain,  as  shippers,  realizing  their 
ships  would  have  to  tie  up  for  mr.ny  da;>^s  here,  send  them  to  other 
ports,  'Chiefly  B-affalo.^' 


J'arm  llichigan  Parm.er  for  May  11  says:  "During  1928  there  were 

iFires  2,567  fires  reported  by  the  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  of 

Michigan.     Of  these  713  were  due  to  causes  unknown.    Of  the  rem-ain- 
ing  1,954,  sparks  on  roofs  were  responsible  for  514,  lightning 
for  567  and  defective  chimneys  306.    This  leaves  but  767  which  are 
accounted  for  by  thirty-six  different  causes.     If  farmers  would 
cover  buildings  with  noncom.bustible  roofing,  install  proper 
lightning  rods,  and  look  to  the  condition  of  their  chimneys,  they 
could  avoid  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  these  farm-  fires." 
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Hog  An  cditori-al  in  Wisconsin  Farmer  for  May  9  says;   "From  time 

Market in£;    to  timo  v;c  have  discLisscd  the  matter  of  direct  packer  "buyin^^  of 
hogs  and  have  called  attention  to  the  f :  ct  that  direct  buying  in 
itself  is  not  going  to  hurt  the  farmers  unless  they  allow  it  to 
break  up  their  shipping  associations  and  thus  take  v.hatever  the 
buyer  offers,  regardless  of  what  six  or  eight  other  markets,  to 
which  shipment  maght  be  m^ide,  may  be  paying.     The  farmer  should  not 
alio-;;  direct  buying  to  interfere  with  his  shipping  associations. 
He  shoiild  sell  his  hogs  through  the  association  in  his  territory 
to  the  direct  buyer  and  the  association  manager  should  be  in 
constant  touch  with  all  the  markets  that  are  accessible  to  him, 
so  that  he  miay  at  any  tim.e  knov;  definitely  whether  a  given  bid 
is  as  good  as  he  Ccan  receive  on  that  particular  day.     If  it  is 
not,  he  should  refuse  the  bid  and  ship  to  the  m.arket  that  will 

him  the  highest  dollar.    An  instance  has  Just  come  to  our 
attention  showing  that  one  central  lov/a  cooperative  livestock 
shipping  association  secured  an  average  of  43  cents  per  100  pounds 
less  for  its  hogs  in  Lecem.ber  of  last  year  than  could  have  been 
obtained  had  the  shipping  m^anager  been  av;ake  to  his  opportunities. 
This  m^.nager  was  not  in  touch  with  the  m.arkets  within  his  ship- 
ping ra:x;e.    He'  was  simply  shippirig  to  the  same  ma.rket  that 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  shipping  to  for  a  good  man^^  months 
and  let  it  go  at  that.     It  is  that  sort  of  thing  that  causes 
shipping  associations  to  break  up.     It  is  always  a  miistake  to  de- 
pend on  one  market  whether  that  be  a  direct  buyer  market  or  one 
of  the  large:  central  markets.    Fre^-ently  a  small  market  will  pay 
a  better  price  for  a  certain  grade  of  hogs  than  one  of  the  central 
markets,  and  whenever  that  is  the  case  the  shipping  association 
should  be  ready  to  take  advantage  thereof.     That,  in  fact,  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  a  shipping  association.    Merely  seeing 
tbiat  the  hogs  of  its  m.em.bers  get  to  a  market  is  not  sufficient. 
The  important  thing  is  to  see  that  they  get  to  the  right  market — 
the  market  that  pays  the  highest  dollar  on  that  particular  day." 

Mergers  An  editorial  in  Dairy  Produce  for  May  7  says:   "A  great 

strug.^le  for  the  cons^cimors'  market  is  being  waged  in  every  industry. 
The  stir  caused  by  information  that  great  paper  manufacturers  were 
buying  s'cock  in  nuuxerous  newspapers  to  insure  a  market  for  their 
paper  output  is  typical*    Manufacturers  are  being  hard  pressed  for 
markets  by  the  growing  chains  in  all  lines.     Consequently,  the  more 
aggressive  seek  affiliation  with  the  chains  by  merger  or  stock 
holdings.     In  the  food  industries,  the  tendency  is  particularly 
notice^Vole.     The  large  packers  viev/  the  contracting  retail  outlets 
with  alarmx.     There  have  been  wild  rumors  of  mergers  of  packers 
with  chain  store  -units.     The  Kroger  chain  is  vigorously  entering 
the  meat,  dairy  and  bakery  trade.      A.  &  P.  have  gone  into  meats 
at  some  points.     These  encrcachjncnts  of  chains  on  the  markets  of 
large  iian-of acturing  and  distributing  inLerests  bring  retaliations 
in  kind.    How  we  hear  of  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation 
b^a^^ing  into  the  chain  store  field,  a  very  logical  development  in 
viev;  of  miodern  trends*" 
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National  The  Irish  Statesmn  for  April  27  says:  "....Most  countries 

Dishes         have  a  typical  national  dish,  although  some  nations  are  "better 
known  through  their  me'chod  of  coohing  rather  than  through  any 
special  food.     One  of  these  is  England.     The  English  speciality 
would  he  roast  heef  and  the  method  of  cooking  it.... The  G-erm.an 
national  dish  is  ^Sauerkraut'  and  sausage  of  Strassburg. . .The 
Hungarian  national  dish  is  not  unlike  that  of  Ireland,  which  "bears 
out  my  theory  that  the  guide  to  nationality  is  through  the  stomach. 
It  is  G-ulyas,  a  stew  mruch  flavored  with  paprika — very  hot  pepper. 
The  m.eat  is  colored  red  from  it.    The  Italians  would  he  represented 
by  m^ca.roni,  sphagetti,  and  partiality    to  Parmesan  cheese.  Their 
minestra.  soup  is  well  known,  and  ^aubergines'  or  egg  plants. 
Vienna^  s  special  dish  is  ' Wienerschnitzel , '  which  is  veal  hamjnered 
out  thinly  and  cooked  in  breadcrumbs  and  but ter, .. Ireland' s  dish 
is  Irish  stew,  although  m.any  people  think  that  if  Irish  stev7  is 
our  everyday  dish  we  regale  ourselves  on  Sundays  with  chicken  and 
bacon,  the  bacon  being  boiled  wit'n  cabbage.     English  cooking 
methods  a,rc  characterized  by  the  lavish  carelessness  of  the  'au 
naturcl,^  but  Irish  disiies  irrach  more  so.    !To  other  nation  adheres 
to  *  the  best  or  nothing'  as  the  Irish.    The  very  poor,  who  never 
eat  fresh  meat,  som^etimies  drink  tea,  at  three  shillings  a  pound 
and  more,  and  they  eat  butter  or  dripping  with  their  bread,  but 
not  mxargarine.     On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  utilize  foods  that 
they  can  have  for  nothing,  such  as  blackberries,  mushrooms,  crab 
apples,  and  in  m^ny  coast  districts  they  eat  little  or  no  fish... 
In  Spain  the  national  dish  is  * ollapodrida,  *  various  m.eats  and 
vegetables  cooked  together..." 

Smithsonian  i.n  editorial  in  ITature  (London)  for  April  27  on  the 

and  Science       Smxithsonian  Institution  and  scientific  education,  says: 

"Doctor  Abbotts  (Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution)  conclu- 
sions are  of  great  interest,  and  since  they  are  of  general  appli- 
cation, deserve  wide  attention.    He  points  out  that,  to  the  casual 
observer,  it  m.ay  appear  that  the  most  important  function  of  the 
Sm.ithscnian  is  the  administration  of  the  National  Museum,  art 
galleries,  and  zoological  park  confided  to  its  direction.  The 
educational  value  of  these  is  great,  but  a  closer  analysis  would 
show  that  their  influence  is  largely  confined  to  the  neighboring 
States,  and  that  a  lessening  of  influence,  which  increases  rapidly 
with  distance,  affects  more  distant  States  and  foreign  countries. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  be  contrasted  with  this  relatively  local 
influence,   is  the  wider  reach  of  the  International  Exchange  Service, 
as  associated  v/ith  the  publications  of  the  Institution. .  .Put 
broadly,  Doctor  Abbot's  view  rather  sounds  like  pitting  against 
one  another  the  advance  of  technical  knowledge  and  the  scientific 
education  of  t"ne  people,  the  latter  of  which  is  bound  in  the  end 
to  be  more  local  in  its  development,  since  the  less  educated  a 
person  may  be  the  more  he  m^ust  depend  on  sense  inipressions  and 
the  less  on  the  m.ental  stim'cilus  of  the  written  word;  and  the 
Smithsonian  pl^junps  heavily  for  the  former..." 
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Products  May  11 — Livestocl'i  quotations  at  Chicago  on  heavy  weight  hogs 

(250-350  Ihs.)  medi-am,  good  and  choice  $10.40-$11;  lignt  lights 
(130-160  Ids.)  riedium  to  choice  $10.75~$11 .25;  slaughter  pigs  (90- 
130  IDs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9-$10.50. 

riorida  Spaulding  Hose  potatoes  $6-$7.50  per  barrel  in 
eastern  rr^rkets.     South  Carolina  Cobblers  $5.75-$6  per  stave  barrel 
in  New  York.    Alabair^,  sacked  Bliss  Trrumphs  $4-$4.50  per  100  pounds 
in  iniddle\7e stern  cities;  mostly  $3.35  f  .o.b.  Mobile.     Texas  Yellov/ 
Bermuda  onions  $1.25~$1.75  per  stande.rd  crate  in  consuming  centers; 
85^-$l  f.o.b.  Laredo.    Virginia  pointed  type  cabbage  90^~$1.40  per 
1^-bushel  hamper  in  the  East.    Mississippi  pointed  type  $2.25-$3 
per  barrel  crate  in  terminal  markets;  $1.35~$1.50  f.o.b.  Tennessee 
and  Arl:r.nsac  Klondike  strawberries  $2.50-$4.50  per  24-quart  crate 
in  distributing  centers;  Arcmj:.s  $4-$6. 

T?liolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
90  score,  43^-^;  91  score,  43j$2^;  90  score,  42^^. 

Tnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  22^;  Single  Daisies  22^^-23^-^;  Your^  Americas,  23^- 
23f^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  adva.nced  12  points  to  18.14^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last 
season  the  price  was  20.70^.    May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Ib^change  advanced  11  points  to  19.42^2^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  12  points  to  18 •71^,   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Scon.) 

No  grain  prices  quoted. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  ApjTOval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  TAHIJT  BILL  Progress  was  made  yesterday  by  Republican  leaders 

in  the  Eouse  on  steps  to  adjust  party  differences  over  the 
tariff  revision  "bill,  according  to  the  press  to-day.  The 
report  says;  "Corn  Belt  representatives,  headed  "by  the  Minnesota  delegation, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Eepuolican  members  of  the  ways  and  means  committee 
suggesting  increases  in  sixteen  items  of  the  agricultural  schedule.  To-day, 
in  an  executive  session,  the  ways  and  means  m.aJority  will  hear  spokesm.cn  for 
the  Corn  Belt  Hepublicans,  who  want  the  tariff  raised  higher  on  many  farm, 
products  and  reduced  on  certain  items  of  manufacture.     The  meeting,  which 
will  be  attended  exclusively  by  Hepublicans,  and  other  sessions  of  a  like 
character  to  be  held  through  the  week,  are  expected  to  com.pose  in  the  main 
the  troubles  that  now  beset  the  loarty  organization  in  connection  with  the 
tariff..." 


THE  FAEM  BILL  The  press  to-day  reports  that  another  group  of  am.end- 

ments  to  the  farm  relief  bill  were  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 
yesterday,  but  a  final  vote  was  put  off  ujitil  to-day.  At 
that  time  approva-1  of  the  m.easure  containing  the  disputed  export  debenture 
plan  is  expected.    The  House  then  will  be  ccJied  upon  to  decide  whether  it 
will  accept  the  Sor^a^tc  measure  or  return  it  because  it  includes  the  debenture 
plan. 


G-RAIl!?  RAJTE  CUTS  First  steps  to  make  effective  the  reduction  in  export 

wheat  and  flour  rates  voluntarily  tendered  by  eastern  and 
western  railroads  were  sanctioned  at  Washington  on  Saturday 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  while  at  the  sam.e  time  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  G-overrmaent  barge  line  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
would  cut  water  rates  on  the  same  products  to  conform  with  the  rail  schedules. 
The  report  of  the  Associated  Press  May  13  says;  "Both  eastern  and  western 
rail  carriers  filed  fonnal  petitions  with  the  commission  for  permission  to 
make  the  rate  cuts  effective  on  one  day's  notice,  disregarding  the  usual  re- 
(luircment  for  30  days  advance  notice  before  enforcing  new  schedules.  The 
first  petition  m.ade,  applying  only  to  export  rates  on  grain  from.  Buffalo  and 
other  Lake  Erie  ports  to  the  seaboard,  was  granted  imm.ediately  by  the  com- 
mission; but  the  other  petitions,  affecting  rates  from  the  West  to  the  East 
and  to  Gulf  ports,  had  not  hitherto  been  officially  approved.     The  railroad 
petitions  to  the  com^nission  followed  out  the  exact  term.s  of  the  announced 
voluntary  cuts,  which  are  estimated  to  reduce  the  export  rates  fromi  average 
western  shipping  points  to  the  seaboard  by  amounts  ranging  to  8  cents  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  with  corresponding  reductions  on  flour..." 

An  Ottawa  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Canadian  railways  have  filed  lower 
rates  on  grain  to  meet  the  reduction  announced  by  the  Interstate  Commiorce 
Commission  in  the  United  States.     In  Canada  the  reduction  applies  to  grain 
carried  between  Georgian  Bay  ports  and  Montreal  or  Quebec  and  the  reduction 
is  2  cents  a  bushel..." 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  Wallaces^  Farmer  for  May  10  says:  "An 

Benefits      agricoltural  cla,ss  up  in  northern  Iowa  has  oeen  discussing  what 
are  the  greatest  ten  discoveries  or  inventions  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  during  the  past  twenty  years,     They  have  asked  us 
to  make  up  a  list  and- tell  who  was  responsible  for  the  discovery. 
Two  of  us  sat  dowTi  independently  and  mde  up  our  lists  and  then 
compared  them.     On  most  points,  v/e  agreed.    Toilo-jin^  is  our  com- 
bined list:  1.  Clean  ground  system  of  raising  hogs  and  chickens. 
2.  Hog  cholera  vaccination  technique.     3,  Application  of  vitamin 
and  mineral  Imov/ledge  to  livestock  feeding.     4.  Invention  of 
maimrxoth  incubators  and  development  of  the  natchery  chick  business. 
5.  Mash  feeding  for  poultry.     6*  Snd-gate  limestone  spreader. 
7.  Radio.     8,  The  modern  all-purpose  tractor.     9,  Iowa  corn  yield 
test  as  a  mxthod  for  discovering  superior  strains  of  corn. 
10.  The  pure-line  method  of  discovering  higher  yielding  varieties 
of  sm^ill  gro^ins,  and  especially  oats.    There  are  many  others 
which  might  be  listed.    J'or  instance,  the  combine  system,  of  harvest- 
ing grain  is  coming  on  very  rapidly  and  will  doubtless  have  very 
widespread  application  even  in  the  humid  sections  of  the  corn  belt. 
Twenty  years  from  now  we  m^y  want  to  include  the  manufacture  of 
wall  board  and  paper  as  one  of  the  great  inventions  of  benefit  to 
agriculture. 

"It  is  impossible  to  say  who  ma.de  m^ost  of  these  discoveries. 
Of  course,  Dorset  and  I'iles  worked  out  the  fundam^ental  principles 
for  controlling  hog  cholera  nearly  thirty  years  ago.     The  pure-line 
method  for  improving  small  grain  was  discovered  by  certain  Danes 
and  Suedes  at  least  thirty  years  ago,  but  the  application  in  Iowa 
to  the  obtaining  of  higher  yields  of  oats  ha.s  been  made  by 
L.  C.  Burnett,  at  Am.es.    The  Iowa  corn  yield  test  method  for  dis- 
covering superior  strains  of  corn  is  largely  due  to  Prof.  H.D.Hughes. 
However,  M.  L.  Mosher  worked  out  this  system  on  a  county  basis  be- 
fore Hioghes  and  his  associates  perfected  it  on  a.  state-wide  basis. 
McC-allum,  form^erly  of  the  Tisconsin  experim.ent  station  and  now  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  did  mruch  of  the  early  work  on  vitamins  about  twenty 
years  ago.    Hundreds  of  experimienters  have  worked  on  the  mineral 
problem,  but  in  Iowa  and  adjoining  States  the  work  of  Prof.  J.  M. 
Eward,  at  Ames,  has  undoubtedly  had  a  very  widespread  influence. 
Incidentally,   it  must  be  said  tha..t  a  number  of  comm^ercial  concerns 
have  helped  greatly  along  this  line.    A  man  by  the  nam.e  of  Benjamin, 
who  lives  in  Chicago,  invented  one  of  the  m.ost  -generally  used  of 
the  general  purpose  farm  tractors..." 

An  editorial  in  Country  Life  (London)  for  Llay  4  says:  "As 
appears  on  another  page,  an  Am.erican  friend  of  the  English  country- 
side, Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  has  given  1,000  pounds  to  the  Council  for 
the  Preservation  of  Rural  England,  and  will  give  further  sums  up  to 
a  total  of  10,000  pounds  for  every  additional  subscription  sent  to 
the  council  within  two  months... The  council  ^s  policy,  alread^^  put 
into  effect  in  the  achievem^ent s  of  two  years,  can  not  be  better 
summarized  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Penrose  him^self .     In  presenting 
his  donation  he  observes:   'I  am  the  more  moved  to  do  so  when  I  see 
England  now  making  mar-y  of  the  very  mistakes  in  development  that 
have  gone  far  to  spoil  the  amenity  of  much  of  America:  mistakes 
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that  we  are  Just  now  recognizing  and  attempting,  with  great  d.iifi- 
c^jlty  a.nd  at  great  cost,  to  correct .  ^     .The  Council  for  the 
Presert^ation  of  Hural  England  was  formed  two  years  ago  to  meet  the 
need,  and,  with  its  limited  resources,   it  has  shov/n  that  this  is 
indeed  the  v/ay  bo  tam.e  the  dragon  of  'development,'    But  the  vast 
majority  of  the  well-r.eaning  and  bcjauty-loving  are  still  miaware 
that  there  is  more  constractive  work  to  ce  done  than  wringing  the 
hands.     Individuals  unaided  and  unallied  can  do  little;  out  if 
each  one  of  us  who  is  physically/  hurt  hy  ugliness  and  thoughtless- 
ness enrolled  in  the  leaguie  of  defense,  our  opinions  would  acquire 
the  force  of  our  n-umbers«     The  C«P.H.E*  is  led  not  "by  m.erc  en- 
thusiasts—  though  their  enthusiasm,  is  inspiring — but  hy  m.en  who  are 
expert  in  the  practical  m^eans  of  saving  our  landscape  from  ruina- 
tion.   Among  the  co-oncil's  officials  are  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliaimentj  many  of  the  m.ost  ir-fluential  architects,  directors  of 
the  Housing  Lepartm.ent  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  law;>^ers,  writers 
and  landowners.     These  give  their  services  freely,  voicing  the 
cladjn  of  the  countryside  for  respect  in  quarters  where  expediency 
and  m^aterial  profit  are  the  accepted  values...  .A  stranger  has  had 
the  foresight  and  the  faith  in  the  council's  m.ethcds  to  give  a 
magnificent  lead  in  establishing  the  movement  financially.  Shall 
not  we,  for  very  pride,  if  for  no  deeper  motive,  indorse  his 
pra.ctical  good  sense?...." 

Farm  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  (lowa)  Dem.ocrat  and 

Values         Leader  for  }.iay  10  says:   "Thc-^t  sound  banks  m^eant  a  lot  more  to  Iowa 
counties  than  the  direct  losses  sustained  in  other  co^unties  by 
bardt  failures,   is  suggested  by  contr.ent  in  the  Traer  Star-Clipper 
relative  to  farmi  values  in  Tama  County.    A  Grundy  County  fa.rm  of 
160  acres  sold  last  week  at  $.-375  per  acre,  another  for  $S50  and 
one  recently  for  $225.     In  Tama  County  som.e  good  farms  have  sold 
for  $125  to  $200  per  acre.     Wliy  the  difference?  asks  the  Star- 
Clipper  •    And  its  editor  proceeds  to  commient:   'Much  Tam^a  County 
land  is  fully  as  pro'luctive  as  that  in  Grundy.    The  counties 
border  each  other.    Herts  are  about  the  same.     There  is  land  in 
north  Tama  renting  for  $12  per  acre,  and  we  itnov;  of  none  in 
Grundy  bringing  miore.     Grundy  investors  simply  have  mxore  faith  in 
Iowa  land  than  cur  people  have.    There  has  been  no  failure  of  a 
bank  in  Grandy  Couiity.     In  Tama  there  have  been  six.     This  fact 
is  largely  responsible.    All  these  banks  were  forced  to  take  over 
farm.s.    The  receivers  imist  get  rid  of  them.     In  many  cases  they 
must  sell  for  all  cash.    Few  people  h^ave  the  cash.     Then  neighbors, 
deeply  sr.mipathiz ing  with  the  men  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  out,  are  disinclined  to  bid  at  sheriff  sales.     In  the  scores 
of  such  sales  held  in  Tama  County  in  the  last  f i^e  years  wo  doubt 
if  in  5  per  cent  of  the  cases  has  aPsy  one  offered  a  bid  save  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage,  who  takes  over  the  farm..    Like  all  other 
counties,  Tama  went  to  extrem.es  in  the  days  of  1919-20.     llow  we 
have  gone  to  the  other  extrem.e.    The  value  of  all  our  farms  seems 
to  be  fixed  by  the  prices  at  which  land  is  sold  at  sheriff  sale...- 
To-day  we  have  a  miich  larger  per  cent  of  return  from  rents  and  a 
better  chance  for  erdna.nced  values  th^n  at  ar^^  period  in  the  past. 
.,.'1 
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National  "Philosophers  in  all  a.ges  lia,ve  dreamed  of  the  day  when 

Prosperity     poverty  would  no  more  afflict  ir^cnkind.    Herbert  Hoover,  it  is 

revealed  in  a  curious  way,  aspire?^  to  do  more  tlian  dream;  his  main 
ambition  as  President  of  tha  richest  nation  on  earth  is  to  set 
forces  at  Trork  zc  turn  this  aeon-old  dream  into  reality.  Secre- 
tary,.'- of  State  Stimson  has  given  out  an  article  written  by  the 
Washington  representative  of  a  loading  European  newspaper  in  v/hich 
are  these  statements:   ' [Tne  President '  s  fundamental  object  is 
abolition  of  poverty.     The  benefits  of  modern  technique  shall  com.e 
to  the  people  as  a  whole  and  individually.    Bq^oal  rights  for  all 
and^not  merely  for  Wall  Streat  and  Hockefeller  and  Morgan.  Accumu- 
lation of  great  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few  would  be  the  antithe- 
sis of  tne  program,  and  yetrs  ago  Mr.  Hoover  had  declined  that 
for  noinself  and  had  declo.rcd  that  he  could  not  regard  the  m^aking 
of  money  as  a  life  work.    As  to  means,  the  President  believes  in 
mechanism,  organization,  standardization.    Ho  will  create  a  welfare 
department  with  (Dr.  Ray  Lyman)  TTilbur  at  the  head.     Social  ins^oi- 
ancG  anc^  social  hygiene  arc  then  to  be  orgcinizcd  by  the  central 
govcrmr.ent  for  the  entire  land*     The  people  are  to  be  helped.  The 
promotion  of  well-being  through  the  x'^nomiotion  of  good  health  is 
the  practical  lormala.    At  this  prospect  high  finance  and  big 
industry  are  uncomfortable,    For  if  poverty  is  to  be  abolished 
the  rich  must  pay  the  cost  of  it.»"  (?orbes,  Llay.) 

Wild  Bird  A.n  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Parmier  for  Ivlay  2  says:  "Tlie 

Protec-        Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Interstate  Commierce  Comm.is- 
tion  in        sion  are  not  alone  in  their  com.etimes  slow  action  on  agricultural 
i'rance         affairs.    The  French  Chamber  of  Leputies  agricultural  committee 
has  Just  been  reprim.anded  for  leaving  'on  the  table'  a  measure 
introduced  in  1893  giving  protection  to  wild  birds.    Now, in  1929, 
the  country  has  becom:e  aroused  over  the  destruction  of  grain  crops 
by  pests.    A  famous  naturalist  has  told  the  people  that  Prance 
could  produce  much  m.ore  breadstuff s  if  insect-eating  birds  were 
protected.    A  new  bill  is  being  prepared  to  speed  this  protection 
along  after  its  neglect  for  36  years." 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  An  editorial  in  parm.  and  Ranch  for  May  11  says:  "Farm 

culture       and  Ranch  believes  that  voca.tional  and  industrial  courses  should 
be  offered  rural  children.    Portunate  indeed  is  that  district 
which  is  able,  financially  speaking,  to  employ  a.  special  vocation- 
al teacher.    Where  this  is  not  feasible,  the  services  of  the 
county  agents  in  the  4-H  club  work  are  imiportant.    But  it  should 
be  remxembered  that  no  county  agent  can  do  as  much  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  parents  as  he  can  with  such  help.     The  v;ork 
of  vocational  teachers  and  county  agents  is  not  Just  a  fanciful 
theory.     It  has  been  reduced  to  records  of  cold  facts  and  cash 
figure^*-  -The  records  show  thcit  the  average  4-H  club  member  pro- 
duces fTomi  two  to  three  tim^es  as  much  per  acre  at  less  cost  per 
pound  or  bushel  as  the  average  lariner  does.     The  same  results 
are  found  when  applied  to  dairy  or  beef  calves,  swine,  poultry, 
and  forestry  work.    This  phase  of  community  club  activity  is  v;ell 
wo  r  th  c  on s  id er  ing . . . .  " 
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Section  4 
IvlAR]CBi(r  HUOT^'TtOi^S 

?arm  . 

Products  May  13 — Livestock  prices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealsrsj  steers  (1100-1500  IIds.)  good  and  choice  $13.25  to  $14.90; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $9,75  to  $12.25;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down) 
good  and  choice  $13  to  $14.75;  vealers  good  and  choice  $10.25  to 
$14.50;  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $12.25 
to  $13.50;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $10.40  to  $11;  light  lights  (130-160  Its.)  mod  ram  to  choice 
$9.85  to  $11.40;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $9.25  to  $11,  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  aoovc  Cj^uotat ions) .     Slaughter  shegp  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good 
and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $14.25  to  $15;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  riicdium  to  choice  $13.25  to  $16.75. 

G-rain  prices:    rTo.2  red  winter  wheat  Kansas  City  $1.07  to 
$1,09;  1^0.2  hard  winter  (12^^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.04  to  $1.08; 
Noc3  mixed  corn  Chicago  86:|^;  Minneapolis  76  to  77^;  Kansas  City 
79^  to  80-1-^;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  87  to  88^-;  Minneapolis  81  to 
82^2^;  Kansas  City  84^  to  85|^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  44  to  44|{zJ; 
Minneapolis  41 1-  to  43^;  I{ansas  City  45^^  to  46^^. 

May  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 13  points  to  19.55^,  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
21  points  to  18,92^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  20  points 
to  18.956'.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designa.ted  markets  advanced  14  points  to  18,28^  per  lb.    On  the 
corresponding  day  one  year  a.go  the  price  was  20,45^2^. 

South  Carolina  Cobbler  potatoes  brought  $5.25-$6  per 
cloth-top  stave  barrel  in  a  few  eastern  markets.    Florida  Spa^uld- 
ing  Hose  $6-$7.25  per  double-head  barrel.    Alabama  and  Louisiana 
sacked  Bliss  Triumphs  $4-$4.50  per  100  pounds  in  midwest ern 
markets.    Maine  sacked  Green  Mountains  $1.45-$2  in  the  East. 
Virginia  pointed  type  cabbage  90jZ^-$1.25  per  l-g--bushel  hamper  in 
eastern  cities.    Mississippi  pointed  type  $2.50~$2.75  per  barrel 
crate  in  terminal  markets.    Virginia  strawberries  sold  at  12^2^-18^ 
q.uart  basis  in  eastern  citieB..    Tennessee  and  Arkansas  Aromas 
$3.50-$5.25  per  24r-quart  in  city  markets.    Florida  Tom  Watson 
watermelons,  26-30  pound  average,  ranged  $505  to  $605  bulk  per 
car  in  Hew  York  City;  ?0^-90^  per  melon  in  other  eastern  cities. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  43^^;  91  score,  42i^25;  90  score,  42^. 

Trnolesalc  prices  of  No.l  fresli  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  22^;  Single  Daisies,  22^^  to  23^^;  Young  Americas, 
23^  to  23j^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr*  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Olfiee  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agricoltiire,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opiman  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Api  ro^tii  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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SENAI51  PASSES  The  Senate  yesterday  passed  the  farm  l)ill,  54  to  33, 

FAEM  BILL  with  the  debenture  plan  intact.     It  now  goes  to  conference. 

(Press,  May  15.) 


THE  PEES  IDEM"  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  that  President 

RAISES  TARIFF    Hoover  yesterday  took  advantage  of  the  fl  exible  provisions  of 
the  existing  law  to  proclaim  increases  in  duties  on  flaxseed, 
milk,  cream  and  window  glass.    On  recommendation  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  the  Executive  raised  the  tariff  on  flaxseed  from  40  to  56  ccntc 
a  bushel,  the  same  rate  proposed  in  the  Hawlcy  hill.    The  milk  duty  was  in- 
creased from  2-g-  to  3f  cents  a  gallon.     The  bill  provides  a  duty  of  5  cents. 
The  rate  on  cream,  was  raised  from  20  to  30  cents  a  gallon.    The  bill  proposes 
an  increase  to  48  cents. 


CATTLE  ALT)  The  press  to-day  reports  that  representatives  from 

HIDE  TAEIEE        sixteen  cat tl e- raising  States  selected  a  committee  of  seven  to 
ask  the  House  ways  and  means  committee  for  a  tariff  on  hides 
and  to  work  out  an  adjustment  of  the  proposed  tariff  on  live 
cattle. 


A  Montreal  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Whatever  action 
is  taken  by  railroads  in  the  United  States  on  the  question  of 
reduced  rates  for  flour  will  be  met  by  Canadian  carriers,  it 
was  officially  announced  yesterday  at  the  offices  of  the 
Canadian  National  PailY^^ys  at  Montreal.     *  Canadian  railroads  have  reduced 
rates  on  lake  bulk  wheat  export  from  bay  ports  to  Montreal  and  Atlantic  ports 
for  export  to  the  sam.e  extent  as  rates  have  been  reduced  by  United  States 
carriers  from  Buffalo  to  Atlantic  ports  for  export,^   the  announcement  stated. 
'The  United  States  carriers  still  have  in  hand  the  question  of  reduction  in 
rates  on  wheat  flour  for  export  and  whatever  action  is  ultimately  taken  by 
them  will  be  met  by  Canadian  carriers.'" 


PRANCE  CUTS  A  Paris  dispatch  May  14  reports:  "A  development  in 

VISA  COST  international  relations  of  considerable  importance  to  the  tens 

of  thousands  of  Am.ericans  who  come  to  Prance  each  year  was 
disclosed  yesterday  v/hen  Norman  Arm.our,  Charge  d'Affaircs  at 
the  American  Embassy,  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  a  note  confirming  an  agree- 
ment Just  reached  with  the  French  G-overriment  on  reducing  its  visa  fee  from 
$10  to  $2  and  extending  its  life  from  one  to  two  years.    Since  it  has  been 
reliably  estimated  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  Americans  visit  this  country 
every  year,  it  will  be  seen  that    the  successful  outcome  of  the  negotiations 
^egan  on  April  19  last  will  mean  an  annual  saving  to  Americans  alone  of  about 
$2,000,000.    The -agreement  is  reciprocal  and  is  effective  June  1...." 
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Section  2 

Brains  Walter  3.  Pitkin,  author  of  ^The  Twilight  of  the  American 

and  Mind,"  is  the  author  of  "How  to  Value  Erains  in  Business"  in 

Business      Forhes  for  May  15.    He  says  in  part:  "...Scientists  are  "beginning 
to  study  the  mke-up  of  superior  people;  and  perhaps  within  a  few 
decades  their  findings  can  be  put  to  practical  use.    Until  then 
the  "best  -je  can  do  is  to  be  on  our  g^aard  against  errors  caused  by 
the  invisibility  and  complexity  of  the  traits  which  constitute  a 
capable  leader  of  men  and  nianagcr  of  industrial  affairs.    Just  now 
I  want  to  warn  you  against  the  three  commonest  mistakes  in  fitting 
brains  to  business,  particularly  to  posts  of  leadership.  The 
three  are  as  follows:  1.  'A  man  who  makes  good  as  a  leader  in  one 
field  will  prove  a  good  leader  in  other  fields.'     2.  'Personality 
is  what  makes  a  man  a  good  leader.^     3.   'The  better  a  m.an's  mind, 
the  better  leader  he  will  be,  given  the  right  experience  and 
training.^     I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  application  of 
these  three  beliefs  has  cost  the  United  States  a  billion  dollars 
in  the  past  tsjenty-five  years.    Maybe  twice  or  thrice  that,  tool 
Many  a  man  has,  because  som.ebody  higher  up  pinned  faith  to  them, 
been  promoted  to  a  post  where  his  best  abilities  have  not  boon 
used  and  his  limitations  have  caused  disasters..." 


British  Progress  h^s  been  m-ade  in  bririging  into  effect  the  schem.e 

Agri-  submdtted  last  December  to  the  governmients  of  the  Empire  to  estab- 

cultural      lish  eight  bureaus  for  the  collection  and  interchange  of  informa- 
Eesearch      tion  in  eight  branches  of  agricultural  science.      It  is  also  an- 
Bureaus       no'onced,  according  to  the  London  Tim.es,  that,  as  a  result  of  a  rep- 
resentative conference  held  in  London,  detailed  proposals  have 
been  made  for  attaching  these  b^oreaus  to  recognized  research  insti- 
tutes and  for  financing  them,  from  a  commion  fund  formed  by  contribu- 
tions fromx  governmients  of  the  Empire  and  controlled  by  an  executive 
council  representative  of  the  governmients.     "The  governing  bodies 
of  the  institutes  which  were  approached  have  all  accepted  the  schem.e,^" 
says  Science  for  May  10.     "The  proposals  have  received  the  wide  ap- 
proval of  the  governments  of  the  Snpiro.    The  executive  council  at 
a  meeting  held  at  the  end  of  March  was  thus  able  to  authorize  the 
opening  of  three  VcLreaus  from:  April  1,  of  a  fourth  from.  May  1,  and 
to  contemplate  the  opening  of  the  remaining  four  during  the  sumjner 
months.     'Pnose  already  opened  are  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Nutrition 
(attaclied  to  Lhe  P.owett  Research  Institute  at  Aberdeen),  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  C-enetics   (at  the  Animal  Ereedir:g  Research  Insti- 
tute, Edinburgh  University),  and  the  Bureau  of  Fruit  Production- 
and  Storage  (at  the  East  Hailing  Research  Station,  Zent) .  From 
IJlay  1  the  Bureau  of  Soil  Science  at  Hotham.sted  will  be  open.  It 
is  ccntemxplated  opening  during  the  shammer  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Health  (at  the  Veterinary  Research  Laboratory,  Weybridge) ,  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Genetics  (ether  than  herbage  plants)  at  the 
Plant  Breeding  Institute,  University  of  Cambridge,  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  G-enetics  (herbage  plants)  at  fne  Welsh  Plant  Breeding 
Institute,  Aberystwj-th,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Parasitology 
at  the  Institute  of  Agricultural  Parasitology,  St.  Albans," 
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Building  ^     The  Bureau  oi'liabol*  Statistics  has  just  finished  the  corn- 

Statistics  pilation  of  data  concerning  building  permits  issued  in  302  cities 

of  the  United  States  having  a  population  of  25,000  or  over,  for  the 
calendar  year  1S28«     Comparahle  f  igui-es  were  obtained  a  year  ago 
for  1927.     In  1928  the  total  expenditure  for  new  buildings  in  these 
302  cities  ?/as  $3,089,075,192,  a  decrease  of  4.7  per  cent  as  corih- 
pared  uith  the  $3,240,441,134  spent  during  1927.    Of  these  amounts 
$1,908,321,876  was  spent  for  residential  buildings  in  1928  and 
$1,951,899,529  in  1927.     This  is  a  decrease  of  2.7  per  cent  in 
1928  as  coiTiparcd  with  1927.     The  amount  spent  for  nonresidential 
buildings  during  1928  was  $1,180,753,316,  which  was  7.6  per  cent 
less  tlmn  the  $1,278,541,605  spent  for  this  class  of  building 
during  1927.    Pour  classes  of  residential  buildings,  apartment 
houses,  apartment  houses  with  stores,  hotels,  and  miscellaneous 
residential  buildirigs  each  shov/ed  an  increase  in  expenditures 
comparing  1928  with  1927,  while  one-family  dwellings,  two-family 
dwellings,  one-family  and  tv/o-family  dv/cllings  with  stores,  and 
lodging  houses  each  showed  a  decrease  in  money  expended  in  1928 
as  compared  with  1927.     In  the  nonresidential  group  all  classes 
of  buildings  except  factories,  office  buildings  and  miscellaneous 
buildings  showed  a  decrease  in  1928  as  compared  v/ith  the  previous 
year. 

Fruit  Ply  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  May  11  says: 

in  Florida      "W^aile  x^he  extermanat ion  of  the  cattle  tick,  and  that  of  other 
serious  pests,  has  not  been  completed  in  this  State,  a  pest 
greater  tmn  all  the  others,  in  point  of  serious  and  continuing 
damage  it  can  inflict,  comiCS  upon  the  scene  and  goes  into  opera- 
tion, •••The  appearance  of  the  fruit  fly  in  Florida  makes  it 
necessary-  for  the  State  to  give  all  of  aid  possible  for  speedy 
and  coLiplctc  extermination  of  the  pest,  in  order  that  the  highly 
valuable  fruit  and  vegetable  interests  of  Florida  may  be  saved 
from  destract ion.    This  extermirjation  work  costs  m^oney;  it  likely 
will  cost  an  enormous  aggregate  amount  before  the  work  of  extermi- 
nation will  bo  completed,  as  it  must  be.    For  the  furtherance  of 
this  work  the  UaticnoJ.  G-ovcrrmient  has  made  av<ailable  $4,250,000, 
with  the  likelihood  of  being  called  on  for  still  more  money,  to 
be  added  to  whatever  amounts  the  State  m£:.y  decide  to  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  indicated.    Nobody  kno7;s  how  much  money  the 
State  will  be  called  on  to  provide,  as  its  just  and  proper  share 
of  e:cjenditures  required  for  this  fruit  fly  extermiination  work. 
Ever^^body  does  Imow,  however,  that  right  now,  as  prior  to  the 
discovei^.^  of  the  fruit  fly  in  Florida,  the  State  is  liard  put  to 
in  order  to  provide  for  State  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  tax 
monies  collected,  and  that  the  legislature  is  finding  its  m.ost 
difficult  task  in  finding  ways  and  m.eans  by  which  to  keep  down 
taxes  and  at  the  same  time  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the 
ordina/x-y  operations  of  the  State  Government.     Observance  and 
practice  of  strictest  economs^'  is  being  urged  on  those  officials 
who  are  charged  with  the  expenditure  of  State  funds...." 
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Grain  In  an  editorial  on  the  railroad  reductions  on  grain  rates, 

Rate  The  Washington  Post  for  May  13  says:  "....Whatever  the  effect  may 

Cuts  he  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  it 

seems  inevitable  that  the  railroads  must  suffer  from  decreased 
revenues.     It  is  estimated  that  the  reduction  of  freight  rates  on 
grain  m.ay  com.e  to  as  much  as  $1,500,000  and  the  reductions  on  flour 
to  as  much  as  $2,000,000.    flhen  distributed  among  the  railroads 
this  is  not  a  large  sum,  and  its  expenditure  ;7ill  "be  fully  justi- 
fied if  the  reductions  serve  to  influence  a  general  m.ovcmient  of 
grain  and  flour  from,  the  country-    But  it  seems  hardly  likely  that 
tho  reductions  will  liave  much  effect  unless  the  price  of  wheat  is 
also  reduced  as  an  inducem.ent  to  foreign  hu^^ers. ..  .Furthermore, 
one  c[ue3tion  ashed  "by  the  railroads  in  agreeing  to  the  reductions 
of  the  rate  for  flour  demands  consideration.     It  is:  "fl/hat  of  the 
possioility  of  radical  fluctuations  in  the  m.arket  price,  which  in 
a  brief  period  m.ay  more  than  equal  the  entire  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  rate  reduction?    A  critical 
situs-.tion  has  developed  involving  both  the  farmers  and  the  rail- 
roads.   The  latter  are  to  be  commicndcd  for  assisting  generously 
in  an  experiment  calculated  to  move  sLirplus  wheat  cut  of  the  way. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experiment  will  help  the  farmer.  The 
rate  reductions  on  grain  and  flour  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  an 
experim^ent,  however,  and  foreign  market  conditions  m.ay  make  the 
plan  ineffective." 


Nebraska  An  editorial  in  The  Nebraska  Farmier  for  May  4  says:  "Last 

WaeSit  week  several  hundred  m.en  representing  the  mem.bership  of  the  new 

Pool  Ilebraslm  Wheat  pool  met  in  Lincoln  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 

the  new  pool  and  providing  means  for  marketing  this  year' s  crop 
through  the  pool.    They  were  a  thoLi^htful,  sincere  group,  reflecting 
the  earnestness  of  ITeorasi^  wheat  growers  in  a  plan  for  farm.er 
owned  and  farmer  controlled  marketing.    With  the  large  volum.e  of 
grain  contracted  to  the  pool  (over  20,000,000  bushels  in  a  normal 
year,)  there  is  every  reason  why  this  undertaking  should  be  a 
success. ..  .The  Goverrjnent  can  be  of  tremendous  assistance  in  forming 
policies  and  furnishing  finances  at  fair  comjnercial  rates,  but 
these  can  not  be  taken  advantage  of  unless  the  organization  set 
up  is  sound  and  the  membership  loyal.     .'fherc  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  pool,  or  any  other  cooperative  effort,  will  enable 
farmers  to  fix  prices  beyond  the  limits  of  natural  laws.  The 
purpose  of  pooling  is  to  eliminate  waste,  insure  distribution 
without  undue  gluts  upon  the  market,  prevent  speculation,  render 
artificial  influences  inoperative  and  secure  patronage  benefits 
for  th 0  memb  er sh ip . . . . " 

^ool  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  May  11  says:  "The 

Market         week  h^as  passed  quietly  on  Summer  Street.    Prices  have  shown 
little  change  on  fine  descriptions,  although  medium,  qualities 
a-re  slightly  easier.     In  the  West,  there  has  been  more  or  less 
nibbling  at  the  new  clip  but  no  pronounced  buying  movement  seems 
to  have  been  in  evidence  anywhere.    Prices  paid  have  been  about 
on  the  levels  established  last  week,  with  fine  wools  bringing  the 
equivalent  of  about  90  cents,  clean  basis  at  Boston.    The  Jericho 
pool  V7as  withdrawn  from  sale  on  a  high  bid  of  28  l/S  cents.  The 
foreign  markets  are  a  bit  easier  except  on  the  lower  qualities  of 
crossbreds.     The  manufacturing  position  is  regarded  as  healthy, 
though  le's.s  active  at  the  mom-ent«" 
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R^RK3T  vJUO TAT  IONS 

Farm 

Products  May  14 — Lives tocli  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers   (1100-15C0  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.25  to  $14.90; 
C0Y7S,  good  and  cnoice  $9.75  to  $12.25;  heifers  (350  Ihs.  dovrn) 
good  and  choice  $13  to  $14.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $10  to 
$14.50;  feeder  and  suocher  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $12.25 
to  $13.50;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $10.40  to  $11.15;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  mcdi^am  to 
choice  $9.35  to  $11.30;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good 
and  choice  $9.25  to  $10.85  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  above  cj_uota,t ions) .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs, 
good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $14.10  to  $14.75;  feeding  lambs 
(range  stock)  mcdrjjn  to  choice  $13.25  to  $16.75. 

May  futhorc  contracts  on  the  ITcw  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 17  points  to  19.38^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
25  point-;  to  18.67^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  20  points 
to  18.75p.     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
design^.ted  markets  declined  16  points  to  18.12{^  per  lb.     On  ohe 
corresponding  day  last  year  the  price  w.as  20e52^. 

&rain  prices:    ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^^ 
protein)  $1.15f  to  $1.20|;  No. 2  red  winter  Kansas  City  $1.08  to 
$1.10;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2f^  protein)  ilansas  City  $1.05  to 
$1.09;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.06; 
Kansas  City  $1.01  to  $1.03;  No. 3  nixed  corn  Chicago  87c^; 
Minnea:;. olis  79  to  80^;  Ifensas  City  cOi  ^ ..  31t  :-  ',  N0o3  yellov/  corn 
Chicago  87j  to  89^^;  Minneapolis  83  to  3;:;:;  Ila-xiias  City  85t^  to 
86-1^-;  No,3  white  oats  Minneapolis  42  l/b  zj  43  5/0<;^;  Jla^nsas  City 
45  to  4&|-^. 

South  Carolina  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $5~$6.75  per  cloth- 
top  slat  barrel  in  eastern  cities-    Florida  Spaulding  Hose  m.ostly 
$6.2^$3.75  per  double-head  barrel.    Alabaim  sacked  Bliss  Triumphs 
$4~$4,50  per  100  pounds  in  the  Middle  West  and  $3.75-$4  f .o^b. 
Mobile.    Virginia  pointed  type  cabbage  85^-$1.25  per  l-^-bushel 
hamper  in  eastern  m.arkets.    Mississippi  pointed  tyx^e  ^2-^^2.50 
per  barrel  crate  in  termirial  markets;  $1.25— $1.30  f.o.b.  Crystal 
Springs.     Texas  Yellow  Bermuda  onions  closed  at  $1.25-$1.85  per 
standard  crate  in  consuming  centers;  $1.25  f.o.b.  Laredo.  Virginia 
strawberries  sold  at  10^-16^  per  Quart  in  eastern  cities.  Arkansas 
and  Tennessee  Klondikes  $2-$4  per  24r-qiaart  crate  in  distributing 
centers;  Aromas  $3-$5  per  crate. 

wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  43^;  91  score,  42i^^;  90  score,  42^. 

Tnolesale  prices  of  fresh  ITo.l  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  5^1ats,  22c^;  Single  Daisies,  22^  to  23^;  Young 
Americas,  23  to  23-|^.  (Prepared  by  B'd.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Infoi*mation,  United  States  Department  of  Agrictilture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opiaion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  as^"icialture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apfroval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  nevi^s  af  importance. 
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iKE  JAM  BILL  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "The  farm  relief  hill 

went  hack  to  the  House  yesterday  to  meet  a  growing  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  to  attempt  to  concilia,te  the  differ- 
ences that  have  arisen  between  the  two  Houses  over  the  export  debenture  plan 
inserted  by  the  Senate.    While  the  measure  rested  on  the  Speaker's  table  the 
leaders  called  a  mooting  of  the  Republican  steering  comm-ittec  for  to-day  to 
decide  what  course  v;culd  be  adopted  to  deal  with  the  proposal,..." 


DUTY  OH  The  press  to-day  reports  that  I.  E.  Nollen  of  Denver, 

HDES  ASKED        Colo.,  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Live,  Stock  Associa- 
tion, accompanied  by  Senator  Oddie  of  Nevada,  called  at  the 
White  House  yesterday  and  sought  the  influence  of  President 
Hoover  to  obtain  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  pound  on  the  imports  of  hides,  now 
duty-free.    American  imports  of  hides  amount  to  approximately  300,000,000 
pounds  annually,  of  which  about  one-half  comes  from  Argentina,  Mr.  Uollon 
said.    There  are  now  11,000,000  more  cattle  in  the  United  States  than  in  1920, 
he  said. 


COTTON  EXCHANGE  A  bill  to  give  a  Federal  commission  power  to  regulate 

LEGISLATION       the  activities  of  cotton  exchanges  in  New  York,  New  Orleans 

and  other  cities,  even  to  the  extent  if  necessary  of  revoking 
their  licenses,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  yesterday  by 
Senator  Ransdell  of  Louisiana.    The  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  but  it  preserves  as  far  as  possible  the  text  of  that  act.     It  repeals 
outright  Section  3  of  the  old  lav/,  imposing  an  excise  tax  of  2  cents  a  pound 
on  cotton  futures  contractc  and  also  the  provisions  interspersed  throughout 
the  text  which  provide  for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  that  taxing 
feature,  all  of  which  have  long  been  regarded  as  a  dead  letter.   (Press,  May 
16.) 


CONGRESS  PLANS  The  House  of  Representatives  plans  to  take  a  recess  for 

HSCESS  two  months,  and  the  Senate  for  one  month  after  the  passage  of 

the  Hawley  tariff  bill  in  the  former.    Negotiations  to  that  end 
are  in  progress  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  branches  of 
Congress,  according  to  the  press  to-day.  The  report  says:  "As  things  now  stand 
the  House  probably  will  pass  the  tariff  bill  about  May  25.  Accordingly ,  ^  if  the 
negotiations  now  under  way  fructify,  the  House  would  go  into  recess  until 
July  15,.." 


FORMER  SECRETARY  The  election  of  William  M.  Jardine,  former  Secretary 

ACCEPTS  NEW  POST  of  Agrical.ture,  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Investment  Corporation  of  North  America,  was  announced  at 
Washington  yesterday,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 
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Section  2 

Employment  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat  and  Leader 

for  May  12  says:  "Just  how  much  unemployment  there  is  in  the  coun- 
try prohahly  will  always  be  a  subject  of  debate.  ^1M}Q§)5K]MX:^M§C 

Ever  since  1920  an  unem.ployment 
committee,  concerned  with  recent  changes  in  employment,  h^s  been 
functioning  with  the  cooperation  of  various  business  groups,  and 
submitting  reports  from  time  to  time.    Some  of  its  conclusions 
are  most  interesting.    One  is  rather  obvious,  that  T/e  would  be  in 
a  bad  way  had  it  not  been  for  the  development  of  new  industries. 
Things  arc  being  made  which  were  never  made  "b-efore,  and  labor  is 
therefore  being  employed  where  it  was  not  employed  before.  These 
new  industries,  while  they  may  in  part  take  the  place  of  older 
ones,  do  not  entirely  eliminate  the  old.  An  example  of  this  is 
the  growth  in  the  manufacture  of  rayon  and  its  kindred  products. 
While  these  products  may  have  displaced  older  materials  to  some 
extent,  they  have  not  completely  displaced  anything,  and  have 
developed  many  entirely  new  products.    To  this  extent  they  open  a 
new  field  of  employment,  using  labor  where  none  was  used  before. 
The  radio  industry  is  another  development  of  a  new  sphere  of  em- 
ployment.   The  radio  may  to  a  minor  extent  replace  some  musical 
instruments,  but  essentially  it  is  somic thing  new  and  has  opened 
a  new  field  of  employment.    The  wider  the  distribution  of  employ- 
ment over  varied  fields  of  activity,  the  less  abrupt  will  be  any 
deflation,  in  the  belief  of  the  economists,    A  thousand  men  emr- 
ployed  in  a  single  industry  may  be  thrown  out  of  work  at  one  time. 
The  sa.me  thousand,  engaged  in  ten  different  industries,  are  much 
less  likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  at  one  time,  or  by  the  same 
economic  cause.    The  growth  of  the  export  trade  is  another  indica- 
tion that  employment  is  likely  to  remain  more  steady  in  this 
country  than  ever  before.    One  specific  application  of  this  is 
found  in  the  growing  trade  with  South  America,  which  is  taking  up 
some  of  the  slack  in  seasonal  employment.     Industries  whose  output 
is  only  salable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  have  found  that  by 
developing  sales  in  South  America,  where  it  is  winter  during  our 
summer  and  vice  versa,  they  have  found  a  means  for  keeping  up  a 
year  round  production,  and  thereby  steadying  the  employment  situa- 
tion in  those  industries." 


Florida  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  May  11  says: 

Fruit  "In  the  State  Senate  a  few  days  ago  a  bill  was  passed  with  but  one 

Market-       dissenting  vote  to  regulate  the  shipment  of  citrus  fruit  in  such  a 
ing  way  as  to  prevent  the  legal  dispatch  of  any  immature,  green  oranges 

or  grapefruit.     The  matter  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  Florida, 
and  the  time  had  apparently  arrived  when  something  definite  and 
far-reaching  should  be  done  to  prevent  a  few  selfish  and  unreasona- 
ble growers  from  » spoiling  the  market'  through  delivery  of  fruit 
unfit  for  consumption.     It  was  freely  said  last  season  that  the 
State  was  dam^iged  millions  of  dollars  through  this  practice.  It 
may  bo  that  the  estimia-te  of  loss  was  extravagantly  estimated. 
There  can  be  no  question  at  all  concerning  damage;  it  is  only  a 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  amount;  and  it  was  altogetlr  ^ 
unnecessar;^'-  and  inexcusable. .  .A  law  that  will  deal  heavily  with 
those  who  endeavor  to  'q.ueer'  the  market  by  shipment  of  immature 
citrus  fruit  may  check  the  impulses  of  those  who  have  in  the  past 
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undertaken  to  get  ahead  Of  gr6Wers  who  are  not  willing  to  send 
anything  out  thet  can  not  "bb  r^fcominendedi     The  few  extra  dollars 
gathered  "by  the  ahead-of-t irne  shippers  costs  the  legitimate  fruit 
producers  a  lot  of  money,     'They  can  not  really  spoil  the  market 
for  long;  cut  they  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  good  fruit  when 
it  comes,  and  it  takes  time  to  restore  confidence..." 

Roads  and  An  editorial  in  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  May  8  says: 

Taxes  'before  complaining  too  vigorously  against  a  gasoline  tax, 

automohilists  should  consider  carefully  the  fact  that  m.ost  of  the 
$306,233,842  collected  in  the  forty-six  States  of  the  American 
Union  which  had  such  a  tax  last  year  was  used  to  build  new  and 
"better  roadc.    Every  automobilist  is  entiilcd  to  use  these  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  beautiful  highways  for  the  small  individual 
average  gas  tax  of  $15  per  vehicle  per  year. . .  .ITot  only  does  this 
revenue  help  the  automoD ilist ,  hut  it  is  a  boon  to  all  who  use 
the  nighways,  for  good  roads  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  by 
saving  tine,  tires  and  gasoline.    The  success  of  the  gasoline  tax, 
which  now  has  been  adopted  by  every  one  of  the  forty-eight  States, 
servos  as  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  Q.uestion  of  sales  taxes < 
In  the  past  there  has  always  boon  a  very  radical  objection  to  the 
sales  tax,  but  the  low  cost  of  collection  and  the  percentage  of 
return  are  encouraging  the  revenue  collectors  to  consider  even 
higher  rates,  and  it  is  really  this  possibility  that  has  aroused 
some  resistance." 


R-dral 
Health 


Scottish 

Potato 

Pool 


That  the  country  dweller  is,  on  the  average,  miore  fortunate 
in  his  fight  against  illness  is  the  arg^ument  of  Dr.  Louis  I. 
Lublin,  statistician  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  New  York,    Writing  in  Harpers  Magazine  for  May,  he  says:  "We 
know  that  the  rural  dwellers  enjoy  very  definite  advantages  over 
their  city  cousins.    They  are  out  in  the  open  air  mxore  and  are 
engaged  in  healthier  occupations.    They  live  more  norm.al  lives 
and  enjoy  a  larger  and  better  supply  of  food.... If  we  take  the 
incidence  of  tuberculosis  as  a  cause  of  death  among  farmers,  as 
our  starting  point,  and  call  it  unity,  other  occupations  m.ay  be 
arranged  by  various  multiples,  from  two  times  among  textile  work- 
ers to  three  times  among  hatters,  four  tirnxs  among  foundry  workers, 
and  twelve  times  among  tin  miners." 

An  editorial  in  The  Scottish  Fanner  for  May  4  says:  "The 
proposed  ^Potato  Pool^  and  its  scheir'.e  of  working  were  expounded  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Stirling  last  week.    The  spokesman  was 
Jam.es  Lennox,  ex-president  of  the  National  Farmers*  Union  (Scotland), 
and  one  of  the  ablest  of  agricultural  publicists. . .We  Judge  that 
the  scheme  mia^^  be  regarded  as  an  adaptation  of  certain  of  the 
methods  of  the  Canadian  Wheat  Fool  and  of  the  Scottish  Milk  Pool. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  neither  of  these  schemes  could  be  adopted 
in  its  entirety,  potatoes  differing  considerably  from  both  v/heat 
and  m.ilk.    Like  the  f  orm-er,  potatoes  can  be  stored,  and  like  the 
latter  they  can  go  bad,  but  unlike  the  former  they  go  bad  while 
being  stored,  and  unlike  the  latter  when  they  do  go  bad  they  are 
not  wholly  useless.    I\^aking  allowance  for  these  differences  in  the 
materials  handled,  the  main  principles  underlying  pooling  arrange- 
ments for  m.arketing  farm  produce  have  much  in  comjnon.    The       "  ■. 
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foundation  principle  of  this  proposed  scheme  for  marketing  pota- 
toes by  the  producer  is  that  members  of  the  trading  society  shall 
i  bound  by  contract  for  a  period  of  three  years  to  sell  all  their 

potatoes  from  a  given  acreage  through  its  agency.    Unless  a  minimum  ■ 
guarantee  of  20,000  acres  be  secured  the  scheme  will  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with.     It  is,  however,  hoped  that  a  guarantee  of  50,000  acres 
will  be  secured,  this  being  about  one-third  of  the  normal  Scottish 
potato  area.    The  second  principle  is  that  the  pool  will  determine 
the  times  of  sale  and  delivery  of  crops.     In  other  words,  the  pool 
will  control  the  surplus,  prevent  the  market  being  glutted — that  is, 
it  will  regulate  marketing,  and  so  equalize  prices. .The  last  con- 
dition in  the  proposed  ("ovenant  is  in  its  way  the  most  important 
of  all.    Members  in  entering  upon  contracts  will  be  required  to 
state  the  acreage  to  be  grown  by  them,  and  will  be  under  obligation 
not  to  sell  any  potatoes  outside  of  the  pool  v/ithout  written  consent. 
In  return  the  pool  will  be  bo^ond  to  relieve  members  of  their  whole 
crop,  provided  of  course  that  they  do  not  exceed  the  acreage  speci- 
fied in  the  contracts..." 


Section  3 

Department  J .  M.  Mehl  is  the  author  of  "G-rain  Trading  Under  the 

j    of  Agri-      Statute"  in  American  Bankers  Association  Journal  for  May.  The 
culture       author  describes  the  G-overnment '  s  attitude  as  one  of  friendly 
interest  and  desire  to  improve  facilities  for  operations.  Ee 
says  in  part:   "....A  fair  consideration  of  all  the  facts  seems  to 
indicate  rather  definitely  that  regulation  of  the  futures  markets 
by  the  Fec^cral  Govornm.cnt  has  had  no  harirjful  effect  cither  in 
drivini3  speculators  out  of  the  markets  or  in  reducing  the  volume 
of  trading  as  a  whole.     Indeed,  there  is  much  to  suggest  that 
the  markets  might  function  better  if  some  speculators  did  not  try 
to  trade  in  such  large  amounts.     It  is  doubtful  if  there  can  be 
found  any  law  which  has  accomplished  fully  all  that  was  expected 
of  it.    The  Grain  Futures  Act  has  undoubtedly  had  a  far-reaching 
effect  in  preventing  deliberate  manipulation  of  the  markets  and 
in  preventing  the  circulation  of  intentionally  false  reports,  but 
there  are  occasions  still  when  prices  fluctuate  beyond  reasonable 
limits.    Fluctuations  can  not  be  prevented  entirely  but  there 
unquestionably  is  room  for  improvement  over  present  conditions... 
The  G-rain  Futures  Act  has  strengthened  in  many  ways  the  position 
of  the  exchanges  with  respect  to  future  trading.     It  has  served  to 
im.prove  greatly  the  legal  status  of  futures  contracts  in  States 
where  ant i-gam^b ling  lawn  formerly  had  been  applied  to  invalidate 
all  obligations  growing  out  of  dealings  in  futures.    The  G-rain 
Futures  Administration,  which  organization  within  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  handles  the  details  of  administering  the 
law,  has  brought  to  light  much  valuable  data  and  informtion  not 
available  heretofore  and  through  the  publication  of  unbiased  state- 
ments regarding  exchange  activities  has  done  considerable  to  dissi- 
pate misunderstanding  and  distrust  in  regard  to  these  matters.  On 
the  whole,  the  attitude  of  the  G-overnment  has  been  one  of  friendly 
interest  and  desire  to  improve  the  facilities  for  trading.  One 
of  the  best  fruits  of  regulation  is  that  responsible  grain  exchange 
off  icials,  as  well  as  members  generally,  are  coming  to  see  that 
misunderstanding  and  distrust  breed  m.ostly  in  dark  places  and 
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that  where  the  public  interest  is  concerned  they  fare  "best  y;hc  are 
the  least  disposed  to  hide  their  a-f fairs  from  pablic  scrutiny. 
Congress,  supported  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  de- 
clared these  mp.rkets  Ho  be  affected  with  a  national  public 
interest.'    That  this  interest  is  of  paramount  importance  and  one 
to  be  gua-rdod  above  all  others  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  if  the 
exchanges  arc  to  grow  in  the  public  estimation  and  in  the  quality 
of  economic  service  they  may  render." 


Section  4 
IvIARICET  quOTATIOlTS 

Parm 

Products  May  15 — Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealors;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.25  to 
$14.90;  cows,  good  and  choice  $9.75  to  $12.25;  heifers  (850  lbs. 
down)  good  and  choice  $15  to  $14*50;  feeder  and  stockcr  cattle 
steers,  good  and  choice  $12.25  to  $13.50;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.35  to  $11;  light 
lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.75  to  $11.20;  Slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $10.75  (soft 
or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  fromi  above  quotations). 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  dora) 
$13.65  to  $14.25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$13.25  to  $16.75. 

Hay  futu.re  contracts  on  the  Now  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 5  points  to  19.33^,  on  the  ICew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 8  points  to  18.75^-,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  de- 
clined 7  points  to  18.689^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot 
cotton  in  10  designated  markets  declined  2  points  to  18.10^  per 
lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  last  season  the  price  was  20.43^. 

Grain  prices:    iJJo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.16i  to  $1.21-|;  ITo.2  hard  winter  (,l2^fo  protein) 
Kansas  City  $1.06  to  $1.10;.lJo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Kansas  City  $1.01-|  to  $1.04;  Ko.o  nixed  corn  Chicago  88-|  to  89^^; 
Minneapolis  79  to  80^^;  Kansas  City  80^  to  Slf^;  jVJo. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  87  to  88^;  Minneapolis  83  to  S5^;  Kansas  City  86  to  87^^; 
U0.3  white  oats  Chicago  45  to  47$^;  Minneapolis  42  5/8  to  44  1/8^-; 
Kansas  City  45|  to  46-|^. 

South  Carolina  Irish  Cobblers  sold  at  $4.75-$6.25  per 
cloth-top  slat  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    Florida  Spaulding  Hose 
mostly  $5-$5.75  per  double-head  barrel.    Alabama  sacked  Bliss 
Triumphs  $4-$4.50  per  100  pounds  in  midwestorn  markets.  Tirginia 
pointed  type  cabbage  brought  $1.50-$2.50  per  barrel  crate  in  the 
East.    Mississippi  pointed  type  $2-$3  per  barrel  crate  in  terminal 
ma.rkets  and  mostly  $1.25-$1.35  f  .o.b.  Crystal  Springs.  Elorida 
Tom  Watson  watermelons,  2^1-30  pounds  average,  sold  at  $425-$750 
bulk  per  car  in  terminal  markets;  $325-$475  f.o.b.  Leesb-org.  Texas 
Yellow  Bermuda  onions  ranged  $1*50-$1.90  per  standard  crate  in 
consuming  centers;  mostly  $1«15-$1.25  f.o.b.  Laredo. 

rxxolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  43^;  91  score,  42f ;  90  score,  42<z^. 

Tnolesale  prices  of  ilo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  22aJ;  Single  Daisies,  22^^^  to  23|^^;  Young  Americas, 
23  to  23-|cZ^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


